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FOLK-SONG. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUMANIAN 
BY CARMEN SYLVA, QUEEN OF RUMANIA, 





[nunc my girdle on the tree, 
And now it harkens to the song of birds. 


«Who gave those cherry lips to thee, my lassie, 
And thy sweet smiles and all thy songs?” 
“What is ’t to thee, my lad, from whence I got them?” 


“Where art thou going, lassie? 
Art going to the vale beneath the prune trees ? 
Art going to the apple trees upon the hill?” 
“What ist to thee, my lad, whither I am going, 
As thou art not the one to follow me?” 


[hung my girdle on the tree, 
And now it hearkens to the birds’ sweet song. 


“What bearest thou within thy heart, my lassie? 
Isitasong? Is it thy love?” 
“What is *t to thee, my lad, 
Asthou art not the one I love?”’ 
“Where wilt thou that I die of this, my lassie— 
Beside the river where the floweis 
Will weep o’er me, 
Orin the cottage where my mother 
Will bewail me?”’ 
“What is ’t to me, my lad, 
Aslam not to weep o’er thee?”’ 


Ihung my girdle on the tree, 
And now it hearkens to the birds’ sweet song. 


(asTEL PELESCH, SINAIA, RUMANIA. 
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STORM. 
BY FRANK DEMPST£R SHERMAN. 








THE sua sank red in the dull gray west 
Like a glowing coal in a bed of ashes; 
The river writhed in a mad unrest 
As it felt the scourge of the wind’s keen lashes; 
No star outshone on the Night’s dark breast 
Scarred with livid lines of the lightning’s flashes: 
And he came with a voice of thunder 
O’er the mountains that trembled under 
And a sudden thrill ran from hill to hill, 
And the valley was dumb with wonder. 


Then all night long on the tangled strings 
Of the tempest’s lute did the wind awaken 
Discordant notes from their slumberings, 
And the forest cried like a soul forsaken. 
The storm-bird fluttered his dismal wings 
And the rain-wrapt land like a leaf was shaken; 
And he called in a voice of thunder 
O’er the mountains that rumbled under, 
And the hosts of flame from the heavens came, 
And the valley was filled with wonder. 


But lo, dawn smiles, and the misty world 
Like a pearl is plucked from its ocean dreaming; 
The storm’s dark pinions at last are furled 
In the fragrant hush of the sun’s bright gleaming, 
And where the arrows of fire were hurled, 
Lo, the face of Heaven with gladness beaming! 
God has silenced the voice of thunder 
O’er the mountains that echoed under, 
And the bird’s sweet song in the air grows strong, 
And the valley is hushed with wonder! 
New Yorx Crry. 
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THE WEAVER. 
BY MARY CLARK HUNTINGTON. 











BESIDE the loom of life I stand 
And watch the busy shuttle go; 
The threads I hold within my hand 
Make up the filling; strand on strand 
They slip my fingers through, and so 
This web of mine fills out apace 
While I stand ever in my place. 


One time the woof is smooth and fine 
And colored with a sunny dye; 
Again the threads so roughly twine 
Weave so darkly line on line, 


os My heart misgives me. Then would I 
» _ Pain loose this web—begin a new— 


that, alas! I cannot do, 


Some day the web will all be done, 

The shuttle quiet in its place, 
From out my hold the threads be run; 
And friends at setting of the sun 

Will come to look upon my face, 
Aad say: ‘‘ Mistakes she made not few, 
Yet wove perchance as best she knew.”’ 

LEBANON, CONN. 
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ON TAKING OURSELVES SERIOUSLY. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 











TOLSTOI says, in ‘“‘ Anna Karénina,” that no nation 
will ever come to anything unless it attaches some im- 
portance to itself. (Les seules nations qui aient de 
Vavenir, les seules qu’on puisse nommer historiques, sont 
celles qui sentent Vimportance et le valeur de leur institu- 
tions.) It is curious that ours seems to be the only con- 
temporary nation which is denied this simple privilege 
of taking itself seriously. What is criticised in us is not 
so much that our social life is inadequate, as that we 
find it worth studying; not so much that our literature 
is insufficient, as that we think it, in Matthew Arnold’s 
disdainful phrase, ‘‘ important.” In short, we are de- 
nied not merely the pleasure of being attractive to other 
people, which can easily be spared, but the privilege 
that is usually conceded to the humblest, of being 
precious to ourselves. 

The bad results of this are, in my judgment, very 
plain. They are indeed so great that the evils supposed 
to come to our literature, for instance, from the absence 
of International Copyright, seem to me trivial in com- 
parison. The very persons who are working the hardest 
to elevate our civilization are constantly called from 
their work, and, what is worse, are kept in a constant 
state of subdued exasperation, by the denial of their 
very right to exist. ‘‘ My work,” says Emerson, ‘‘may 
be of no importance, but I must not think it of no im- 
portance if I would do it well.” Those of us who toiled 
for years to remove trom this nation the stain of slavery, 
remember how, when the best blood of our kindred was 
lavished to complete the sacrifice, all the intellectual 
society of England turned upon us and reproached us 
for the deed. ‘‘The greatest war of principle which 
has been waged in this generation,” wrote Motley, in 
one of his letters ‘‘was of no more interest to her, except 
as it bore upon the cotton question, than the wretched 
little squabbles of Mexico or South America,” (‘‘Letters,” 
1,373.) And so those Americans who are spending their 
lives in the effort to remove the very defects visible in 
our letters, our arts, our literature, are met constantly 
by the insolent assumption, not that these drawbacks 
exist, but that they are not worth removing. 

How magnificent, for instance, is the work constantly 
done, among us, by private and public muniticence, in 
the support of our schools and libraries. Carlyle, in one 
of his early journals, deplores that while every village 
around him has its place to lock up criminals, not one 
has a public library. In the State of Massachusetts this 
condition of things is coming to be reversed, since many 
villages have no lock-up and almost every one is coming 
to have its free library. The writer is at this moment 
one of the trustees of three magnificent donations just 
given by a young man not thirty-five to the city of his 
birth—a City Hall, a Public Library and a Manual 
Training School. He is not a man of large fortune, as 
fortunes go, and his personal expenditures are on a very 
modest scale; he keeps neither yachts nor race-horses; 
his name never appears in the lists of fashionables, sum- 
mer or winter; but he simply does his duty to Ameri- 
can civilization in this way. There are multitudes of 
others, all over the land, who do the same sort of thing; 
they are the most essentially indigenous and American 
type we have, and their strength is in this, that they 
find their standard of action not abroad but at home; 
they take their nation seriously. Yet this, which! 
should be the thing that most appeals to every foreign: 
observer is, on the coutrary, the very thing which the’ 
average foreign observer finds most offensive. ‘Do! 
not tell me only,” says Matthew Arnold,“ . . . of 
the great and growing number of your churches and’ 
schools, libraries and newspapers; tell me also if your 
civilization—which is the grand name you give to all 
this development—tell me if your civilization is inter- 


aside the spectacle of a self-governing people; if there 
is no interest in the spectacle of a nation of sixty million 
people laboring with all its might to acquire the means 
and resources of civilized life, then there is nothing in- 
teresting on earth. A hundred years hence, the won- 
der will be not that we Americans attached so much im- 
portance, at this stage, to these efforts of ours, but that 
even we appreciated their importance so little. If the 
calculations of Canon Zincke, in his celebrated pampblet 
are correct, the civilization which we are organizing 
is the great civilization of the future. He computes, 
that in 1980, the English-speaking population of the globe 
will be, at the present rate of progress, 1,000,000,000; 
and that of this number 800,000,000 will dwell in the 
United States. Now all the interest we take in our 
schools, colleges, libraries, galleries, is but preliminary 
work in founding this great future civilization. Toils 
and sacrifices for this end may be compared, as Long- 
fellow compares the secret studies of an author to the 
submerged piers of a bridge; they are out of sight, but 
without them no structure can endure. If American 
suciety is really unimportant and is foredoomed to fail, 
all these efforts will go with it; but if it has a chance of 
success, these are to be its foundations. If they are to 
be laid, they must be laid seriously. ‘‘No man can do 
anything well,” says Emerson, “‘who does not think 
that what he does is the center of the visible universe.” 

There is a prevailing theory, which seems to me 
largely flavored with cant, that we must accept with the 
utmost humility all foreign criticism, because it repre- 
sents a wider tribunal than our own. There is no objec- 
tion whatever to the widest tribunal, provided it be dis- 
tinctly understood that we Americans have a place in 
the jury box and on the bench, as well as at the prison- 
bar. In the formation of public opinion, as elsewhere, 
there must be no taxation without representation. 
What most men mean by a cosmopolitan tribunal is sim- 
ply a foreign tribunal, But setting aside all this, the 
fact still remains that while some things in art and liter- 
atureare best judged from a distance, other things—in- 
cluding the whole department of local coloring—can be 
only judged near home, The better the work is done, 
in this aspect, the more essential it is that it should be 
viewed with knowledge. Looking at some marine 
sketches by a teacher of a good deal of note, the other 
day, I was led to point out the fact that she had given 
her schooner a jib, but had attached it to no bowsprit, 
and had anchored a whole fleet of dories by the stern 
instead of the bow. When I called the artist’s attention 
to these peculiarities the simple answer was: ‘‘I know 
nothing whatever about boats. I painted only what I 
saw, or thought I saw.” In the same way one can 
scarcely open a foreign criticism on an American book 
without seeing that, however good may be the canons 
of criticism adopted, the detailed comment 1s as con- 
fused as if the author was writing about American 
geography. Thus Mr. Bissell, in reviewing Dr. Holmes’s 
life of Emerson says of the Boston of his day: “‘ It does 
not seem to have been a very strong place. We lack 
performance.” Yet the Boston described was the Boston 
of Garrison and Phillips, of Theodore Parker and 
Charles Sumner; these being simply the representatives 
of a group than whom there has been nothing stronger 
since the Long Parliament and whose performance— 
which was not lacking—was the abolition of American 
slavery. All this an American critic would have 
known, and would have put his finger without difficulty 
on the precise fact, that Dr. Holmes, having little sym- 
pathy with these men, painted simply the Boston he 
knew and left out the lronsides. 

Again, Mr. Andrew Lang has lately given us, in this 
very journal, some subtle and penetrating criticism on 
Hawthorne; but when he comes to speak of Arthur 
Dimmesdale, in the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,” he fails to com- 
prehend him from an obvious and perhaps natural want 
of acquaintance with the whole environment of the 
man. To Mr. Lang heis simply a commonplace clerical 
Lovelace, a dissenting clergyman caught in a shabby in- 
trigue, But if this clever writer had known the Puritan 
clergy as we know them by tradition, the high-priests 
of a Jewish theocracy, with the whole work of God in a 
strange land resting on their shoulders, he would have 
comprehended the awful tragedy in this tortured soul, 
and would have seen in him the profoundest and most 





esting.” 





Set aside the fact of transfer across an ocean; set 


minutely studied of all Hawthorne’s characterizations, 
The imaginary offender for whom that great author care 
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ried all winter, as Mrs. Hawthorne told me, ‘‘a knot in his 
forehead,” is not to be viewed as if his tale was a mere 
chapter out of the ‘‘ Mémories de Casanova.” 

When, at the beginning of this century, Isaiah Thomas 
founded the American Antiquarian Society, he gave it 
as one of his avowed objects ‘“‘ that the library should 
contain a complete collection of the works of American 
authors.” There was nothing extravagant, at that time, 
in the supposition that a single library of moderate size 
might do this; and the very impossibility of such an in- 
clusion, at this day, is in part the result of the honest 
zeal with which Isaiah Thomas recognized the ‘‘ impor- 
tance” of our nascent literature. A disparaging opinion 
of any of these American books, or of all of them, does 
no more harm than the opinion of Pepys, that ‘‘ Comus” 
was*'an insipid, ridiculous play.” In many cases the 
opinion will be well deserved; in few cases will it do any 
permanent harm. Since Emerson, we have ceased to be 
colonial, and have therefore ceased to be over-sensitive. 
The only danger is that, Emerson being dead, there should 
be aslight re-action toward colonial diffidence once more; 
that we should again pass through the apologetic period; 
that we should cease for a time to take ourselves serious- 
ly. The truth is that we should bear in mind, on the 
other side, what Lowell has said, that ‘‘ we are worth 
nothing except as we have disinfected ourselves of An- 
glicism.” Instead of Europe’s judging us, in the longrun, 
it is we who are to judge Europe, passing every institu- 
tion and every art through the alembic of cis Atlantic 
opinion. It is more than thirty years since our pioneer 
author, Washington Irving, foreseeing this destiny, de- 
scribed the American literature of the future as ‘‘ that 
rising tribunal before which the whole world is to be 
summoned, its history to be revised and re-written, and 
the judgment of past ages to be canceled or confirmed.” 
This is taking ourselves seriously indeed—so seriously 
that the wisest and best among us may well distrust his 
own ability to undertake a task so momentous. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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THE ETHICS OF ART. 


BY PROF, GEORGE T. LADD, D.D. 








In THE INDEPENDENT of September 12th Mr. Maurice 
Thompson makes two or three sentences from my recent 
article in the Andover Review the text for a somewhat 
remarkable discourse. His discourse seems to me re- 
markable, whether judged from the purely ethical point 
of view or from that of the literary critic. Asa pieceof 
literary criticism it svarcely possesses the moderation of 
judgment and delicacy of touch necessary to the highest 
success. And inasmuch as I had in no way spoken with 
apology, much less with commendation, of that literary 
filth which is doubtless sometimes put forth in the name 
of ‘ realism,” any so heated and vituperative personal 
attack upon me was certainly uncalled for. I had sim- 
ply ventured totally but respectfully to dissent from Mr, 
Thompson in my estimate of the literary and moral 
character and tendency of a certain work of Tolstoi. 

Now I cannot undertake to reply to any such treat- 
ment of my name or my opinions in its own kind. I 
confess to a shrinking from that feeling of literary deg- 
radation which would follow, I fear, in my own case 
from such employment of the pen. Moreover, I do not 
consider that kind of personalities morally right in pub- 
lic discussion—this, altho my critic thinks I might deem 
‘‘elevating and purifying” what really ‘‘ reeks with an 
art as vile morally as a Turkish bagnio.” 

Let me then at once put aside the personal elements 
and suggest a few considerations which must enter into 
the estimate of the ethical character of every piece of 
romantic literature. 

It will be clear to most cultivated people (cultivated, 
I mean, in conscience and heart as well as mind) that 
neither one of two extreme views upon this subject is 
tenable. here are certain devotees of art who claim 
that moral considerations have primarily nothing to do 
with the practice of their art. In the case of prose fic- 
tion, such persons would say—what is said also by a 
large number of newspaper editors and reporters—that 
the business of the writer is simply to represent life as 
he finds it. But, practically, even such persons do not 
venture to put their theory into practice with abso- 
lutely no limitations. 

On the other hand, there may be some critics of art, 
and possibly a few artists, who hold that nothing that is 
base or immoral should ever be represented in tiction— 
not even, if the intent and effect of its representation 
were to execrate and warn against that which is repre- 
sented. But such theorists, too, would find it impossi- 
ble to carry their theory into consistent practice. Pa- 
rents and teachers have to hold up what is base and 
wrong to serve for instruction in righteousness and for 
warning against unrighteousness in the education of the 
young. Natural and statute law cannot be understood 
and obeyed without similar appeal to the imagination; 
physical and mental and moral safety cannot be secured 
without it. The command of the Decalog barely says: 
‘* Thou shalt not commit adultery.” But the narrative 
of David tells how such crime comes about and works 
out its results in character and destiny. One of the most 
touching and dramatic scenes in New Testament litera- 
ture has a woman taken in this sort of wickedness for 
its central figure, 





Is, then, the writer of prose imaginative literature to 
be forbidden, under all circumstances and in every 
manner whatsoever, to handle this theme? Under what 
moral principle could the critic enact and enforce this 
ban apon the novel-writer if every depicter and moral 
guide of life, not only in the family, but also in the 
school and the pulpit, or the prose literature of essay 
and printed sermon, is not to be placed under the same 
ban? 

It could be made plain by argument and illustration 
that neither the extreme of license, nor the extreme of 
total prohibition, is wise and fit to give the law to art. 
Here, asin almost all similar matters the real questions 
are those of intent, spirit and method. Not of spirit 
and intent only, but also of method. It is not silence 
which it is desirable to secure, but the right form of repre- 
sentation. The bad imagination will not less mischiev- 
ously and corruptingly do its work, if its presence and 
working are ignored or overlooked. 

But how shall we test the moral effect of any particu- 
lar work of art? How, for example, shall we determine 
the question whether a novel like Tolstoi’s ‘* Anna Karé- 
nina,” is ethically purifying or degrading in its tenden- 
cies and effect? Scarcely, by the off-hand method of 
calling to mind the fact that the author stands confessed 
a sinner in the same kind of sin as that with which his 
novel deals. The ‘‘ Confessions ” of Augustine are hard- 
ly to be adduced against the character of his moral and 
religious teaching, because they show his early life to 
have been dissolute. It may be, it is likely to be, that 
the private character of the author will characterize his 
composition; but the rule of judging the work by judg- 
ment on the man can be applied only within certain very 
notable limitations. And it is not with the views and 
practices of Tolstoi in morals or religion—whether they 
are to be judged as indicative of weakness or of genius. 
of lunacy or of badness—that we are now concerned; 
but with the artistic character and moral tendencies of a 
particular novel of his—and with this only by way of 
illustration. How, then, are we to know what are the 
merits or the demerits, esthetic and ethical, of any par- 
ticular work of art? 

One answer to the question just raised is to be found 
in an appeal to the most refined feelings of those who 
make a study of the work of art. The rude outburst of 
undisciplined and prejudiced emotion in any individual 
may overwhelm right judgment. But the feelings of 
the multitude of well-disciplined minds probably repre- 
sent and enforce right judgment. Considered in this 
way, what may be said for or against the particular 
work in question; what may be said for or against Tol- 
stoi’s ‘‘Anna Karénina”? So far asI have been able to 
take the testimony of those in whose chastened feeling 
I should have confidence, it reinforces my own opinion. 

This particular work is not to be classed with those 
representations of illicit love which are adapted to fced 
and inflame an impure imagination; but just the con- 
trary. In this connection I recall the united testimo- 
nies of three ladies in one family—as intelligent and 
pure-minded as can be found anywhere, and holding a 
life-long position from which to understand the heart 
of the young of their own sex. Again, the very remark 
in my article which so inflames Mr. Thompson, has 
called out additional testimony to the correctness of my 
impression. Among others, one of the acutest and clean- 
est literary critics of the country writes to say that he 
has just re-read this work in the French translation, and 
again, he finds it a work of ‘* extraordinary moral pow- 
er” and ‘“‘utterly free from sensual allusion.” 

Of course it is possible and legitimate for any individ- 
ual reader—especially if he considers himself an expert 
—to trust implicitly his own passionate feelings. For 
that alone, altho we may consider his judgment wholly 
‘* perverse,” he is not necessarily to be suspected of pos- 
sessing and exercising an evil imagination. But when, 
on the ground of this difference of view, he turns upon 
those who do not find inan artistic product the evil 
which he thinks he sees, and, with strong personal 
abuse, insinuates that they are perverse in judgment, 
through a fondness for slime, heis scarcely fostering the 
highest style of ethics in the literary art. And when he 
throws out his drag-net and drawsin together, in one 
mass, the work in question, the gentlemen and ladies 
whoadmire it and do not consider it impure, and what- 
ever of really smutty literature and filthy story of the 
lives of the writers of such literature he may have made 
himself familiar with (albeit all this is an unknown 
realm to those with whom he differs), he is doing the 
ethical practice of art an incalculable mischief. For 
what wili the wickedly or foolishly inclined of his own 
readers now do? Will they not reason—and right- 
ly—that if the critic who warns can read Zola, etc., why 
they can read Zola, etc., too? And, proceeding to pos- 
sess themselves of his catalog of such choice literature, 
they will not only read what is bad, but will read with 
a bad conscience, and so be the more injured and con- 
demned in their reading. 

Let it once more be insisted upon that, if the moral 
character and tendency of a work of art are to be sub- 
mitted to the test of moral feeling, this feeling must be 
the feeling of the most refined and well-disciplined 
minds. The whole standard is, indeed, a somewhat in- 
definite one. There are business men who torture their 
female employés by compelling the standing posture, 
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writers who use their pens as the lowest gay 
poisoned arrows, housekeepers who exacts. 
painful service from their housemaids; and y ; 
persons may unite in a loud outcry againet Vivien 
no matter how carefully guarded by 
So there are mothers who, in their effort to guy lar, 
wealthy but licentious son-in-law, incite or aim," 
daughters to assume the costumes of the bale. 
of the resort for sea-bathing; and editors and 4, 
who, to sella paper or win a case, make a Protesg 
sensational exhibit of the details of social And 
all these classes may claim to be shocked at the sighs y 
an Apollo Belvidere, or at a sonnet of Shakespeare, d 
a novel of Balzac. NowI do not charge such rat 
with secretly vitiated imaginations, I do Dot cite 

5 to 
them the much-abused motto, Honi soit qui maj 
pense; but I do feel confident that the strength ofthe, 
indignant feeling is no measure of their Power to be tafe 
guides in estimating the influence of a Particular wy 
of art. . 

Avother test which we should wish to bring 
artistic composition, to determine its ethical oan 
is the actual effect which it produces upon the greater 
number of those who come under its influence, This i 
manifestly a very difficult, if not impossible, test to 
ply with any degree of accuracy. There are few 
sitions, biographical, historical or fictitious, Which toue, 
at all upon the love of the sexes, that May Not be uss{ 
by the evil imagination to inflame passion and to exit 
to sinful conduct. It is not necessary that any descri 
tion should itself be the product of an eyijl imagins. 
tion, or even adapted to excite evil imagination in tj, 
—* in order to provoke the man of evil imaging. 

ion. 

Now I am by no means inclined to under-estimate th. 
bad effect upon the imagination of reading a certain clay 
of novels. Yet, as to actual influence, whether ininer. 
ing existing evil passions, or in awakening them withiy 
the unsophisticated mind, there is perhapsas much day 
ger of over-estimating as of under-estimating. The facts 
appear to be somewhat a3 follows: The different clas 
of literature in the main find their own kind, By thisit 
is not, of course, meant that they only continue to re 
an author whoapprove of what every character hede. 
picts is represented as doing. But, as a rule, if the regi. 
er of a work of fiction does not take satisfaction in the 
tone which the author gives to his work, he ceases 
read that particular author. 

One of my critic’s references is to the “ bald-headed” 
men who delight in ‘‘ a filthy play”; or in the ballet, 
perchance. I am not in the confidence of these gentle 
men; but I venture to doubt whether they are fond, » 
aclas3, of reading ‘‘ Anna Karénina.” I presume they 
require something much stronger and more unmistake 
bly immoral—in case they read at all. Probably Zola, 
or some of the other pieces of really impure literatur, 
to the existence of which the article in THE INDEPENDENT 
for September 12th, calls the attention of its readen, 
would suit better the taste of these gentlemen, But, for 
my part, I wish to commend to them, for their diligent 
study, a work of ‘‘ extraordinary moral power.” Ifthe 
will trace, with Tolstoi, the evolution of this kind of si, 
its effect on character and destiny, they will either k 
themselves morally purified, or they will never rere 
** Anna Karénina.” 

But would you recommend any artistic work; dealing 
with the subject of illicit love between the sexes, to the 
young and innocent, to pure-minded girls and growilg 
young men? I would have all purifyirg art and litem 
ture introduced to the young, if possible, at the righ! 
stage in their development. Before a certain stage of de 
velopment is reached the artistic presentation of even the 
purest affection between the sexes, is not adapted to the 
moral purifying of the young. But, with the limitations 
necessary to all processes and kinds of instruction, | 
would not hesitate to put this, or any similar work, 
into the hands of the purest-minded of either sex. Ths 
may seem very strange to those whose judgment of the 
character of at least one particular work of art differ 
so pronouncedly from mine, But he who has been 
with new wonder and worshipful feeling, before inex" 
able divine moral law, by such a composition, inevitably 
feels inclined to make a different use of it from the we 
possible to a reader who has pulled himeelf, contrary 
taste and good conscience, through the same work- 
sniffing, protesting, disgusted at every page. ’ 

Of course the final test of the artistic and moral clit 
acter and tendencies of any particular work of art mus 
be an appeal to fixed and rational principles. Ta 
and lay down such principles belongs to the scien 
esthetics and the science of ethics. Critics of ath 
artists themselves, may ‘snort at” all attempts ats 
science; they may insist that their own ited 
feeling, if only violent and—shall we may and et 
enough, is better than all attempts to discover 
force the laws applicable to each case. But 
science, as based upon esthetic and ethical facts, ¥ 
of belief, feeling or execution, they are all f 
to come. 

The true teaching will take feeling into the aceoual 
even the immoderate and undisciplined feeling ye tbe 

who ridicule its attempts. It will be, at the the 
men who examine and think, who will lay dow? . 
right principles in this matter, If the mem WhO@®™ 
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5 xt themselves think, if they set up unthinking and 
5 pxcessive emotion for a standard of judgment, they will 
“got understand themselves or their own art. I, for one, 
not yet ready so to exalt art as to place it above rea- 
and rational moral principle. 
We have seen, then, that the artistic representation of 
evil and its consequences in general—and of the 
sin of illicit love and its peculiar consequences—cannot 
be wholly probibited on any tenable grounds of princi- 
ple. We have seen that an appeal to the feelings of the 
7 before whom the artistic representation ap- 





















































































And ye, is legitimate and impressive; but that the value of 
Sight of the appeal, in terms of sound judgment, depends upon 
Are, or at fhe unanimity of the most refined and cultivated feel- 
1 Persons ing. We have seen that the practical effects of any ar- 
Ht cite ty tistic representation are to be considered; but that to 
<4 mal y this consideration weight it must be based upon a 
h of thei clear insight into the real springs of influence and a 
10 be tae ide induction of cases. But, finally, we have seen that 
ar Wark a discussion and determination of principles as they lie 
jn the mental, moral and social nature of man, must 
POD any fix and justity our practice, if we are to have cleanness 
san, of judgment and cleanness of conscience, 
Eater And. indeed, is there not important need of the dis- 
‘ Thi cussion and determination of these principles? It was 
" toy to contribute a few thoughts to one phase of the general 
ane question that I wrote the article on the ‘* Psychology of 
A — theModern Novel.” Out of the study of man, whose 
to ae imaginings and ideals contract all works of art, must 
| _ our information come touching their principles. 
prong YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
ome ENGLISH NOTES. 
“BY JAMES PAYN, 
mate the Tue article ‘‘ What English People Read,” in the Fort- 
rai clas nightly, is both interesting and valuable. The statistics, 
mage drawn from the Public Lending Libraries all over the 
'm within Kingdom, form a mass of evidence that cannot be gain- 
nuch dan said, and is worth all the private opinions of authors and 
The fat critics. Those who invented the idea that Dickens was 
rat clan decaying and Thackeray out of date may now be silent 
By this upon thac point, while those geniuses of another kind 
ue to read who imagined English readers to be devoting themselves 
— tothe Hundred Best Books to the exclusion of the thou- 
ion fa the sand more agreeable ones, may tell that story to the 
mounted marines, ‘* David Copperfield” and ‘ Vanity 
ee Fair” are still, lam happy to say, what they deserve to 
d-headed” be, the first favorites with the public, notwithstanding 
the ballet, the rival attractions of the modern “ realistic,” “ vivi- 
ese gentle sectionist,” and ‘‘society” stories. There are some 
6 dhe things in this excellent report to be regretted, but upon 
cutie the whole it proves what I have never entertained a 
ately doubt about, that the taste of the general public is, upon 
ably Zola, the whole, far better than that of tre fashionable world, 
literature and more genuine and unaffected than that of the cul- 
DEPENDEN tured classes. They read what they like and they like 
te readen, what they read. I have been almost torn to picces by 
, But, fo some of my contemporaries for expressing my fears that 
ir diligent Scott was going out of fashion with the present genera- 
~” Tether tion; but this it now turns out is the case; as to Lytton 
sind of én (which [don’t regret) *‘the boys” (as was once said of 
1 either be quite another writer) ‘‘ have found him out.” The ratio 
wer rose of the respective popularities of Dickens, Scott and Lyt- 
ton, is 100, 40 and 20. Theseare interesting figures. Of 
rks dealing course people will read new books whose novelty is often 
xes, tothe a greater recommendation than their merits; but this is 
1d growing only natural, and ill indeed it would be for literature if 
and liter: we all took the advice of those sedate gentry who rec- 
at the right ommend only ‘‘ the books that no gentleman’s Jibrary 
stage of de should be without,” and which they are never tired of 
of eventhe praising. There was once a time when Shakespeare was 
ped to the anew dramatist and Milton a new poet, and I have no 
limitations doubt that in that day young readers were similarly 
traction, | warned against them. It is painful to note, however, 
nilar woth, that names which twenty years ago would have ‘stood 
sex, ‘Ths against the world” have no longer reverence paid to 
rent of the them. Reade, Trollope, and Mrs. Gaskell, we are told, 
+ art differs are seldom inquired for. It would almost seem that the 
5 been fille Personal existence of some writers is necessary to the 
fore inex0t maintenance of their popularity, so immediately does it 
, inevitably fail and fade upon their demise. Among the favorites 
om the u# of the far back past—to galvanize whom spasmodic ef- 
contrary " forts are being constantly made by the critics—it is no- 
me wotk- ticeable that no mention whatever is made of Miss Aus- 
ten, In the list of towns that “‘goin” for fiction Bradford 
moral chat stands at the head of the list with a percentage of 86— 
of art mus leaving a beggarly 14 to be distributed over all other de- 
To discer® ‘riptions of literature—and Plymouth at the bottom 
e science o with 40, That seaport is the only town which does not 
of art, and read More fiction than anything and everything else. 
apts at suet It is a pity; for Devon men, tho great in action, have 
ndiscipline! ways been rather deficient in imagination. 
—conceited Side by side with the Fortnightly article on the au- 
yver and el thors there appears one in the Nineteenth Century upon 
it around 10 critics, entitled ‘Criticism as a Trade.” Upon the 
ots, whethet e, it is not favorable to the gentle art. It accuses 
orced finally “ professors of a want of enthusiasm and of apprecia- 
_ Enthusiasm one would hardly look for, but the 
e account- 18 that the possession of appreciation is just what 
ng of thes the good critic. Almost any fool can tind fault, 
the last, th SY swashbuckler can cut and slash; but it requires a 
to detect unacknowledged merit. The author 





courage and follow one another like sheep, either in 

praise or blame; but no evidence is adduced to prove 

this statement, and since almost all criticism is anony- 

mous I doubt it. On the other hand, he thinks that 

‘*much bad work would have been allowed to live but 

for the critics.” Toany one who is acquainted with the 

contents of the old quarterlies this will seem a hard 

saying; they did their best to bolster up some very bad 

work, especially in poetry, and of course failed; and 

what bad work they abused would have died, and prob- 

ably earlier, without their assistance. They depreciated 

Dickens and sneered at Keats, but somehow both these 

authors survived it. In the days when people read re- 

views first and books as the reviews recommended them 

to do or otherwise, much of what is said in the article 
would have held good; but nowadays we read for our- 
selves, and the best service which critics can now do for 
us is to ignore what is worthless and point out what is 
noteworthy in writers who have not obtained the eye of 
the public. It is unfair to say that the critics always 
leave the discovery of literary merit to the reader. Mr. 

Stevenson is a case in point; he would have made his 
own way of course, but his immediate acceptance was 
certainly due to the intelligence of the reviewers. 

The dinner given by the Volapuk community to one 
another in Paris was a great success, tho not entirely 
upon the lines laid down by the Society. They cheered 
each other’s speeches with unanimity (tho some cried 
** Lyfo” and some ‘ Lyfomus”), but didn’t understand 
one word of them. Not a syllable was uttered which 
could jar on any hearer’s cherished opinions, or even 
bore him—praise which could be given to public speeches 
in no other language upon earth. 

Mr. Edison speaks with confidence of a time in the 
near future when the blessings conferred by the march 
of science shall have s> culminated that ‘‘ the world will 
be just like one big ear, and it will be unsafe to speak in 
a house till one has examined the walls and furniture 
for phonographs.” Into this land of promise I do not 
myself much care to enter. I say a good many things 
myself that I do not wish repeated, and, much more, 
stereotyped; andI don’t care to hear the remarks of 
anybody twice over. ‘“‘ Wax to receive and marble to 
retain” is an excellent motto for a religious congregation, 
but I am not so sure that it would suit every-day life. 
For the present it is bad enough to examine the walls 
and furniture, when one is in search of lodgings, for 
photographs. For the family, no doubt they have their 
attractions, but for the lodger it is not so; yet it is evi- 
dently supposed that they have the interest and beauty 
of a painting. There is only one thing worse, and that’s 
a German print. 

I have no doubt the Cretans are good Christians, tho I 
venture to think their Moslem governurs—to judge by 
what they are elsewhere—are quite unpleasant; but 
we must remember that their statements are very much 
handicapped, as regards the credibility attatched to 
them, by the bad reputation they had of old. They are 
the only people described in Holy Writ as given to fib- 
bing. It was said in haste that all men are liars, but the 
Cretans are so stigmatized without any reservation what- 
ever. It is true, theremark is but a quotation. It was ‘“‘a 
prophet of their own,” and we may conjecture one who 
had little honor in his own country, who observed ‘‘ Cre- 
tans are always liars”; but still it sticks. In a leading 
article the other day, it was made a contribution to the 
present controversy about Crete. It seems a little hard 
to refer to a charge made 2,000 years ago. 

There is a great outcry just at present against the 
widdleman, whose position seems by no means so secure 
as the Latin proverb would make it. As to the com- 
mercial view of the matter, 1 know nothing about it, 
and would no more dream of coming between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer than between man and wife; 
but, socially, the middleman is barmless enough, and 
certainly not one to be envied. He is the man, of 
course, whom the two old friends always persist in tak- 
ing between them on their holiday tour to make things 
pleasant. They are well aware of the other’s temper if 
not of their own, and how necessary it is that there 
should be a casting vote as to this or that when disagree- 
ments arise. Perhaps that delightful expedition of 
Brown, Jones and Robinson, which Doyle has drawn 
for us, first put it into the heads of travelers that three 
was company and two was none, but in that immortal 
tour all three were friends on an equal footing, which 
scarcely ever happens in real life. Brown and Robinson 
have been at the same college, or walked the hospital 
hand in hand, or waited for clients in the Temple to- 
gether; but Jones is a comparatively new friend, and 
their union with him—their middleman—is one only of 
convenience. How he can be fool enough to undertake 
the job, is a thing to be wondered at, but it happens in 
a hundred cases, as surely as the autumn comes round. 
Before they have been a week together it is ten to one 
that middleman knows what a strike is, but they don’t 
strike against him, but against one another. At first 
they almost ignore him, or treat him with the barest 
civility, talking to one another of Trinity, St. George’s, 
or the Temple, and what they did there, like natives in 
the presence of an alien who has not learned their lan- 
guage; but he very soon learns (when they begin to 
quarrel) that their indifference tv nim is infinitely pref- 
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fellow,” whispers Robinson, ‘‘ but (as you see), he is as 
obstinate as a pig, and we must stand shoulder to shoul- 
der.” ‘‘ Robinson is a very good fellow,” whispers 
Brown, ‘‘so long as he’s pleased, but you have seen 
enough of him to judge of his beastly temper, and it 
would be madness for us to put up with it.” Poor 
Jones discovers too late that he has only been in- 
vited as a buffer, or at the very best a lightning conduc- 
tor. No, travel by yourself, travel with your friends, 
travel with three friends, but don’t travel with two 
friends unless you are quite sure you are not the middle- 
man. 

There have been so many notices of the Jubilee Jug- 
gin’s autobiography that there is little that is novel to 
say of it. Whatseems, however, to have escaped the re- 4 
viewers is its colossal selfishness. Almost everybody has j i 
now and then a thought of others besides himself even if 
not for others; but to our unhorsed Plunger the whole 

world seems to have been composed solely of sharpers 

and spendthrifts, and to have revolved about himself as 

the pivot. Even his moral reflections are egotistic. It 

‘is bad to make a friend of an acquaintanc2, he says, but 

because he won’t lend you money at a pinch, which, 

being, in the case in question, to pour water into a sieve, 

is not to be greatly wondered at. Of course he finds 

fault with his parents, his guardians and his tutors; I 

never knew a ae’er do well, if he chanced to have any, 

who didn’t. Heredity and education are, in these days, 

capital nags for such gentry to ride off upon. Idiotic as 

Mr. Benzon’s proceedings may have been, he is neverthe- 
fess responsible for his own actions, and the suggestion 
that his dead parents are answerable for them, is, to my 

nuind, the most unsavory portion of the volume. 

The Czar has issued a ukase making a lady friend of 
his a Serene Highness. I don’t care for titles in a gen- 
eral way, but that one “fetches” me. I suppose no ap- 
plication to the British Government from any literary 
person would be listened to; but if it has any idva of en- 
nobling a deserving object, ‘‘ I don’t venture to dictate,” 
as Mr, Jingle says, but ‘‘ Serene Highness” is very good. 
There is a quiet eminence about it—far removed from 
advertisements—that would suit me down to the ground. 
Perhaps the rarest thing to be found in our days in the 
teeming fields of literature is a book of rural poems. 
One would almost think that the ordinary rules of supply 
and demand affect even the poetic market, and since the 
taste of the public runs in the direction of Swinburne or 
Browning, of passion or mysticism, that no other poetry 
is offered to it. That Mr. Lucas’s ‘‘ Sketches of Rural 
Life,” in verse, will find readers is, however, certain, if 
only they get to hear of the little volume; for there are 
still a few persons left among us who love Nature and 
simplicity and can admire poems even tho they under- 
stand them. Never, since Crabbe, have we had a writer 
that dared to make the commonest objects of the coun- 
try (including drain-pipes) the subjects of his Muse as 
this man does; or since Cowper, who has linked his 
verse with so much natural piety. There is not a word 
of cant in the book from first to last; but it is something 
more than wholesome reading. The miller, the shep- 
herd, the woodman, the thresher and all the rural trades, 
are described with a most graphic fidelity and with a 
freshness that reminds one of Dibdin. The following 
stanzas are from ‘* The Ploughman”: 





* Ah, sweet is the smell of the fresh-turned earth, 

That follows on with the plow, 

When the morning mist, by the light wind kissed, 
Is lifting on the bow. 

Andthe herd is feeding along the brae, 
And wide the swallows fly, 

And the Leauty of the early day 
{s shed upon the sky. 


* And there’s another field to plow, 
And otker seed to be sown, 
But to plow that field, and win that yield, 
Is not for man aloce. 
’Tis a field to be worked in night and day, 
With watching, and waiting, and prayer; 
Yet the work shall be done, and the harvest won, 
If man will do hisshare. 
All this the honest plowman knows, 
And ponders well as the furrow goes.” 
All the author’s images are drawn from what he sees 
and observes himself on the country-side. When the 
leaves have dropped and the sap is dowa at the root of 
the trees, 
* And the squirrel is rolled in his tail, 
‘Time to shut up,’ says the woodlouse, 
* Fasten the door,’ says the snail.” 
Even the dead trees have their requiem; the oak, with 
its head iu the clouds and its root in the clay, which 
comes headlong down with a crash beneath the ax: 
“The beech upon the hungry chalk, 
The fir that skirts the wold, 
The poplar that guards the churchyard walk, 
The ash that clothes his giant stalk 
In russet, pearl and gold, 
Theelm that in a day to come 
Shall carry the honest woodman home 
To his rest in the churchyard mold.” 
Of all the rural poems, perhaps, ‘‘ The Shepherd” is 
the best, He and his dog are drawn with a master hand, 
and one which certainly is not lacking in boldness. 
“If I should begin to tell you all 
Of the knowing ways of my dog Ball, 
I’m sure before I got half through 





erable to their attentions. ‘‘Prcwn is a very good 





You'd say, ‘Come, come, that can’t be true.’ 
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But there’s one thing I’m bound to own 
If Inever chucked him a bit or a bone 
And if I raged and stormed and swore 
And beat him till hisribs were sore 
He'd only love me all the more. 
And | often, very often think 
How happy I should be, 
If I couldonly love my God 
As my own dog Ball loves me.” 
These sketches of ‘Rural Life” are unhappily short 
and few, but so far as they go, there has been nothing to 
rival them in late years since Barnes’s poems upon a 
kindred subject, which had the disadvantage of being 
written in dialect. 
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THE THEANTHROPIC HIGH PRIEST. 
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1. THE office of high priest among the Jews, as estab- 
hshed and regulated by the laws of Moses, is thus defined 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘ For every high priest, 
taken from among men, is ordained for men in things 
pertaining to God, that he may offer both gifts and sac- 
rifices for sins.” (Heb. v, 1.) The ideas here stated are 
these: (1) That the high priest, being taken ‘‘ from 
among men,” was simply human. (2) That he was “ or- 
dained,” or specially set apart ‘‘ for men.” (3) That the 
things in respect to which he was thus set apart were 
**things pertaining to God.” (4) That the particular 
function assigned to him was that of offering ‘* both 
gifts and sacrifices for sins,” 

The ‘‘ gifts” here mentioned were thank-offerings, or 
oblations, as expressions of gratitude toGod. The ‘‘sac- 
rifices” were bloody offerings, by the slaying of certain 
animals, in accordance with the provisions of law, as the 
means of making expiation for sin. The latter offer- 
ings constituted the special business of the high priest 
and his subordinates in oftice. He was not acivil officer, 
not a prophet, and not simply a religious teacher. He 
stood at the head of the sacrificial system under the 
Mosaic economy. He is described as a person ‘‘ who can 
have compassion on the ignorant and on them that are 
out of the way,” who himself is ‘* compassed with in- 
firmity,” and who hence needed, ‘‘ as for the people, so 
also for himself, to offer for sins.” This honor he did 
not take to himself, but was called thereto by the ap- 
pointment of God, ‘‘ as was Aaron.” (Heb. v, 2-4.) 

2. This high priest in the design of God was, according 
to the teaching in the Epistle to the Hebrews, a typical 
representative of Jesus Christ, between whom and this 
priest there were sume points of analogy. The term high 
priest is Jewish in its origin, and is in the New Testa- 
ment, especially in the Epistle to the Hebrews, applied to 
Jesus of Nazareth, to indicate his priestly office as the 
great Expiator for the sins of men. Jesus received this 
oftice from him who said to him: *‘ Thou art my Son, to 
day have [ begotten thee.” (Heb. v,5.) He was ‘‘ made 
a high priest forever after the order of Melchisedec,” in 
the sense that, as he bas no successor to whom the office 
descends from him, so he had no priestly predecessor 
from whom he derived the office. He was not of the 
tribe of Levi, and not a descendant of Aaron, and hence 
did not inherit the office from either. It came to him 
by special divine appointment. (Heb. vi, 20.) 

3, Jesus was, in his essential Personality,a theanthropic 
High Priest. This adjective isa compound of two Greek 
words—theos meaning God,and anthropos meaning man; 
anc when applied to Jesus Christ as the ‘‘ High Priest 
of our profession,” it means that he combined in his 
own person and in his office the attributes of divinity 
and those of humanity. He is so presented to our 
thoughts in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The first chapter of this Epistle, in setting forth the 
divinity of Christ, declares that by him God ‘‘ made the 
worlds”; that he is ‘* the brightness of his [God’s] glory, 
and the express image of his person”; that he upholds 
‘all things by the word of his power”; and that ‘* when 
he had by himself purged our sins,” he ‘‘sat down on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high.” It also quotes 
one of the Psalms in which the term God is predictively 
applied to him. It exalts him far above the rank of the 
holy angels, who are commanded to worship him, and 
who are described as ‘‘ ministering spirits sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation.” 
(Heb, i, 14.) No one, upon carefully reading this chap- 
ter, can have any difficulty in seeing that the divinity 
of Christ is the prominent thought there presented. 

The second chapter as clearly teaches the humanity of 
Christ, taken in connection with the fact of his Priest- 
hood. Here we learn that he was, in his earthly life, 
** made a little lower than the angels,” to the end “ that 
he, by the grace of God should taste death for every 
man”; that it became God, “ in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings”; that ‘‘forasmuch as the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself like- 
wise took part of the same”; that ‘‘ he took not on him 
the nature of angels,” but did take ‘‘on him the seed of 
Abraham”; that ‘**in all things it behooved him to be 
made like unto his brethren, that he might bea merciful 
and faithful High Priest in things pertaining to God, to 
make reconciliation for the sins of the people”; and that, 
in having himself ‘‘ suffered being tempted, he is able to 
succor them that are tempted,” These predicates in re- 





gard to Christ set forth his humanity, and connect that 
humanity with the idea of his Priesthood. They are not 
compatible with any other supposition. 

The two chapters combined present to us the thean- 
thropic or divine and human High Priest, to whom the 
inspired penman thus refers in the first verse of the 
third chapter of Hebrews: ‘‘ Wherefore, holy brethren, 
partakers of the heavenly calling, consider the Apostle 
and High Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus.” Yes, 
in the light of his divinity and his humanity, and of 
both as attached to and connected with his priestly 
office, let ‘* Christ Jesus” be thoroughly considered. To 
aid these “‘ holy brethren” in the work of such consid- 
eration is the object of this entire Epistle; and, in giv- 
ing them this help, the writer supplied a light which 
has filled all the Christian ages with its radiance. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, more than any other book in 
the New Testament, explains the relation between the 
priesthood of the Mosaic system, with its sacrifices for 
sin, and the theanthropic Priesthood of Christ, with the 
one offering which he made of himself for the sins of 
the world. The former was merely typical, while the 
latter is the substance of what was thus typified. Every 
Christian, and especially every preacher of the Gospel, 
should make himself familiar with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and for this purpose should carefully study 
it from beginning to end. It supplies a most important 
link in connecting the two Testaments together, and in 
seeing how they are mutually related to each other in 
their contents. ‘ 

4. The ensuing parts of this Epistle, taken collectively 
as a whole, develop and unfold the theanthropic Priest- 
hood of Christ, and make it the basis of practical ex- 
hortation in respect to Christian comfort and hope, and 
of warning against apostacy. It is not possible, within 
the compass of this article, to trace in detail all the sun- 
dry lines of thought that appear in the progress of the 
discussion. The following verses will suffice as an ex- 
ample of such development and exhortation: 

‘Seeing, then, that we have a great High Priest, that is 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold 
fast our profession. For we have not a High Priest which 
cannot be touched wilh the feeling of our infirmities; but 
was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 
Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need.” (Heb. iv, 14-16.) 

This passage is exceedingly rich in thought, and de- 
serves more than a mere glance at its contents, Let the 
following particulars be observed: 

(1.) When these words were penned, Jesus as the 
** High Priest of our profession,” had already bowed his 
head in death onthe cross, had ‘ finished” his work of 
sin-offering by the sacrifice of himself, and had risen 
from the dead and ascended into Heaven. He is hence 
described as having ‘‘ passed into the heavens,” and as 
being in Heaven, ‘‘a great High Priest.” Such he was 
when on earth, and such he is in the heavenly world. He 
is designated as ‘‘ the Son of God,” and this title brings 
him to our view on the divine side of his person so 
clearly set forth in the first chapter of the Epistle. 

Referring, in a subsequent chapter, to this ‘ great 
High Priest,” the inspired writer says: ‘‘ For Christ is 
not entered into the holy places made with hands, which 
are the figures of the true; but into Heaven itself, now 
to appear in the presence of God for us.” (Heb. ix, 24.) 
The idea here stated is that Cbrist continues his priestly 
work in Heaven, and there conducts it in our behalf. 
We have the same thought in another form of ex- 
pression, as follows: ‘‘ Wherefore he is able also to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto God by him, 
seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 
(Heb. vii, 25.) Weneed not and should not speculate 
about the precise mode of thisintercession. It is enough 
to know the fact, stated in the language of earth, that 
there is a real and efficacious sense in which Christ 
actually appears ‘‘ in the presence of God for us,” and 
that in Heaven heis our ‘*‘ Advocate with the Father.” 
The Bible gives us this fact; and in the light of it we 
have a sure basis for comfort and hope, and also the 
most abundant reason for holding ‘‘ fast our profes- 
sion.” 

(2.) There is in the nature of our ‘‘ High Priest” in 
Heaven, and there was in his experience when on 
earth, an anthropic or human element; and to this ele- 
ment a distinct reference is made when we are told that 
Christ is not a High Priest who *‘ cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities,” but is one who was once 
‘*in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 
This language relates to the human side of Christ’s person, 
and carries us back to the period when he was on earth, 
and ina body of flesh and blood, and when he himself 
‘‘suffered, being tempted.” He knows, not merely by 
omniscience, but by his own human experience ‘‘ what 
sore temptations mean.” He once felt them himself. 
He was assailed by the temptations of the Devil, and 
maligned and persecuted by wicked men. Inthe Gar- 
den of Gethsemane he * offered up prayers and suppli- 
cations with strong crying and tears,” and ‘learned 
obedience by the things which he suffered.” (Heb. v, 
7,8.) He there said: ‘‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death.” (Matt. xxvi, 38.) He was betrayed 
by Judas, condemned by the Jewish Sanhedrim, and by 
Pilate consigned to the cross; and being there ‘put to 
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death in the flesh,” he made the one offering of : 
for the sins of this guilty race. Isaiah p : 
scribes him as ‘‘ a man of sorrows and acquainted bb 

grief.” (Isa. liii, 3.) Humanity never felt q vi 
than those which pierced the experience of on 
Christ Jesus. He is no stranger to the conditionsot 
earthly life or to the idea of suffering. He sank to ‘. 
lowest depth of anguish, and at last gave UP the ghost 
with adeath-wail on his lips. 

(3.) The Bible not only tells the story of the 
tions and sufferings of our ‘‘great High Priest” On the 
anthropic side of his nature, but makes these very 
tations and sufferings a qualification in him “- 

ghd to be our 
sympathizing ‘‘High Priest.” He can‘‘be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmaties,” and in the view of 
fact that he was once *‘in all points tempted like a8 we 
are,” he can extend to us the tender emotions of sym. 
pathy. The Bible expressly says: ‘“ For in that he him. 
self hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to 
them that are tempted.” It also says that“ in ali ty: 
it behooved him to be made like unto his brethren, 
he might be a merciful and faithful High Priest,” (Heb, 
ii, 17, 18.) We should give to these statements thei 
natural and proper import. What they expressly de. 
clare is that it was fitting that our High Priest show 
have a human nature, like that of those he came to save 
and that in this nature he should be experimentally pany 
versant with the temptations and sufferings of thi, 
earthly life, and thereby be qualified to be a sympathiz. 
ing and merciful High Priest. This is a Bible thought: 
and we are not fo look upon it as a mere matter of 
poetry or empty rhetoric, and thus in thought destroy it, 
reality, but as a living fact in the ‘“‘High Priest of oy 
profession.” He is not so exalted in his divinity as to 
be above or beyond the emotion of tenderness and sym- 
pathy allied with his humanity, The humanity and the 
divinity belong toone and the same person, 

(4.) It should be remembered, also, that Christ, in 
making the one offering for our sins, was both the High 
Priest making the offering and the sacrifice or victim 
offered, and that his theunthropic character attaches to 
him in both relations. He ‘‘ offered himself without spot 
to God.” (Heb. ix, 14.) He laid down his own life and 
procured salvation ‘* by his own blood.” (Heb. ix, 12.) 
This High Priest was himself the victim slain, “ For 
the joy that was set before him” he ‘ endured the cross, 
despising the shame,” and in this character was “the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
(Heb. xii, 2, and John i, 29.) It is the theanthropic 
Christ that ‘‘died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures” and was ‘‘ put to death in the flesh,” and that 
gave to that death a significance and value possessed by 
no other death. (I Cor. xv, iii, and I Pet. iii, 18.) Let 
this thought be ever kept in mind. 

(5.) Combine now into one aggregate these different 

visions of the Bible Christ—Christ in his divinity as our 
High Priest and Christ in his humanity as our High 
Priest, Christ on earth and Christ in Heaven and the 
same Christ in both worlds, Christ making the offering 
for sin ard himself the victim offered, Christ the Atoner 
by suffering and Christ the Intercessor—yes, combine all 
these aspects of Christ and then we shall be prepared to 
read the closing words of the exhortation above quoted: 
‘* Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy and find grace to help in 
time of need.” Never was a conclusion more fully sus- 
tained by its premises. The throne of God, which sin 
makes a throne of punitive wrath, through Christ be- 
comes ‘*‘ the throne of grace”; and to that throne we 
may, without hesitation or fear, come for mercy, and 
we may there obtain all the help that we need. There is 
no wrath there and no condemnation there for the peni- 
tent and believing. 

It has been well said by a Christian writer, that “the 
two elements of character requisite to the helpful friend 
are sympathy and power.” A heart to love and an arm 
to save, combined in the same person, supply just what 
every sinner needs. This, in its fullest measure, we 
find in the theanthropic ‘High Priest of our profes 
sion.” Paul was not mistaken when he said to the Colos- 
sians: ‘‘ And ye are complete in him.” (Col. ii, 10.) Aa 
all-sufficient atonement on earth for sin, and an all-suf- 
ficient intercession in Heaven, by the same pcrson, and 
that person the God Man—‘ who of God is made unto 
us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption "—constitute the basis of our completeness 
in Christ. (ICor. i, 30.) 

5. To one who has so studied the Bible as thoroughly 
to apprehend its Christology, both historical and doc- 
trinal, and who hence knows whom he has believed, 
nothing in the universe will seem so marvelous, and at 
the same time so gracious, as the theanthropiec Hi, 
Priest of that Book. While he will be filled with wom 
der and adoration, shouts of gratitude will burst from his 
lips, and tears of gratitude will roll down his chee 
His loving and lovely Friend in Heaven, who once bore 
his sins ‘ir his own body on the tree,” and who has be 
come “the author of eternal salvation unto all them that 
obey him,” will search his heart for its purest, hols 
and best affeetion, and consecrate his life with undyins 
fidelity to the service of that Friend. He will understal 
what Paul meant when he said: ‘‘ For the love of 
constraineth us.” ({I Cor. v, 14.) He will unders 
what the Apostle meant when he said to the Philippia™® fa 
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ptless, and I count all things but loss for the 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” 
iii, 8.) He will get a glimpse at least into the 
life of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, and see 

pe cheerfully gave up all things for Christ. 

The truth is that the ‘‘ great High Priest of our profes- 
soo,” when by the intellect seen in his whole nature, 

and work, and by the heart accepted for sal- 
ation and service, alike fills both the head and the 
It is not within the possibilities of human thought 
conceive anything better, or anything more appro- 
“te to the condition and wants of man. Life, under 
the inspiration and comfort thus supplied, may well be 
perpetual bymn, and death a serene and happy hour. 
; jg no wo in the one, and no pang in the other, for 
which the theanthropic High Priest of the Gospel is not 
the complete remedy. There is nosorrow which h> can- 
not soothe, and no sin for which he cannot procure a 
fall pardon. There is no experience of pain that goes 
than that which he himself has felt. There is no 
moment in life in which we shall in vain look to him as 
“the author and finisher of our faith.” (Heb. xii, 2.) 
There is no friendship in this world that can equal his 
friendship. 

Go, reader, with all your griefs, all your fears, and all 
your sins, to this High Priest. Study his character; 
study his offices; study his divinity and study his hu- 
manity; study his work of humiliation, suffering and 
atonement on earth; study his work of intercession in 
Heaven, and you will be content with him, and bless 
God that in him you have such a Helper and Friend as 
you pursue your journey tothe grave. You will bless 
God for the reliefs to thought and the comfort of hope 
thusafforded. The divinity of this High Priest does not 
displace his humanity, and his humanity does not con- 
cal his divinity. He is the God-man everywhere, in 
everything, at all times, and for all wants, alike when 
hanging on the cross and when ascending into Heaven. 
Henever ceases to be himself. Seated ‘‘ on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high,” he says to every child of 
Adam’s lost race: ‘‘To him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also over- 
came, and am set down with my Father in his throne.” 
(Rev. iii, 21.) 

The wonder is that any one, carryingin his bosom the 
consciousness of sin, and knowing that he must soon die 
and meet God in judgment, should decline the compas- 
sion and the service of this divine and human High 
Priest, That is the great mystery and marvel of deprav- 
ity, and alike the sin and curse of thoughtless millions. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE DEAD HAND. 


BY H, L. WAYLAND, D.D., 


KDITOR OF * THE NATIONAL BAPTIST.” 











IN reply to all arguments against the permanent con- 
trolof “ the Dead Hand,” the reader replies with his 
wonted acuteness: ‘‘ Granting all that you say, yet, af- 
terall, you do not reach the point. A man may or may 
not dispose of his property wisely; but after all, it is his 
property. His right to it is absolute; we have no right 
wo interfere with his disposing of it. Perhaps it would 
be wiser for him to sow wheat in his field thanrye. But 
Ihave no right to interfere. ‘Is it not lawfulfor him tc 
do what he will with his own?’” 

But is it quite beyond argument that a man may do 
what he will with his own? Are there not a great 
many things which a man may not do with his own? 
Aman may not start a butt factory ora bone-boiling ¢s- 
tablishment next door to you. A man may not leave his 
tstate to accumulate for an unlimited time. 

I apprehend there is no right of absolute ownership. 
Bach generation receives a great deal from the genera- 
tion which precedes it; its possessions are a trust under 
the willof the past generation to be transmitted to the 
generation following. Each generation is but a life-ten- 
ant, It hasno fee simple. 

And much of the value of the property held by the 
sneration of to-day is really given by the generation 
Which istocome. The railroad of to-day is valuable, 
largely because fifty years from to-day men will use it 
and will pay for the use of it, The bond due in 1939 owes 
half its value to the fact that the next generation will 
pay the coupons. We enriched the last generation (un- 
conscious benefactors) before we were. The amount of 
gratitude due from each generation to the following, the 
“um of the debt we owe to posterity, has never been ade- 
quately considered. 

= more, suppose that a founder of the last century 

. ertain land for a certain purpose. That land de- 

Yesall itspreseut value from the labor of the men of 

today, Without this labor, it would be valueless. 

N,N an eminent degree all its increase in value 
Comes from the labor of to-day. The land which went 
ng at $2 an acre, is now a bargain at $5,000. Who 
waned this increase ? 
aoe T not do what I will with my own?” But is it 

. own after your death? When you die, then, so far 

r+ ang 18 concerned, you cease to exist. Ina re- 

Pei *¢ tried in England before Mr. Justice Stephens, 

Was charged with libeling adead person. ‘“ But,” 
judge, “vo libel the dead is not an offense known 


wrongs.” Why? Because they are non-existent, so far 
as this world is concerned. Can they then hold proper- 
ty and control it for all time? 
Certainly Lord Bacon denied the right of the dead to 
property when he said: ** Defer not charities till death; 
for, certaialy, if a man weigh it rightly, he that doeth so 
is rather liberal of another man’s than of his own.” 
Property belongs absolutely neither to the dead nor to 
the living; each generation in its turn has a life interest 
in all existent property, and is to use it according to its 
wisdom for its own benefit and that of the coming gen- 
eration; the next generation in its turn is to enter on a 
life interest on the same terms. 
It seems self-evident, that a man’s natural right of 
control over his property ceases with his life. Since 
then there is no natural right, the only right that sur- 
vives the man must be a right granted by society. It is 
then certainly within the liberty of society to say within 
what limits and on what conditions it will grant such 
right. i 
The directions of those who have ceased from among 
us, as to property, are to be regarded in so far as they 
commend themselves to the better, more informed, 
wider, maturer judgment of the current generation. If 
a man wants to found a hospital, let him do so; but not 
prescribe what treatment shall be observed. If he wants 
to help the poor, let him do so; but let the method be 
subject to the light of to-morrow. Let not a man by 
entailing his property clog the prosperity of the future. 
If a man wants to do foolish and spiteful things, to im- 
pose on his wife and children humiliating conditions, 
let him de so during his lifetime, and face his deeds. 
Let him act, while he is (presumably) within the reach of 
reason and appeal. 
Let us try to use the property of the founder ashe 
would desire if he were living now and had our light. 
Let us use it as he now desires to use it, if he has knowl- 
edge of what is taking place on earth. Let us save him 
from the pain of knowing that his property is being 
wasted, or worse. 
But you say that, if these views prevail, if a man 
has to make his devises subject to revision by the next 
generation, men will not make devises. I am by no 
means sure of this. If a man is acting from spite or 
vanity, he may indeed shrink from having his conditions 
and bequests revised; but, if he desires to do good, why 
should he not say: ‘‘I bequeath so andso for the treat- 
ment of the sick, according to the best methods which 
medical research may indicate from time to time; I be- 
queath so and so in trust to such a board and their 
successors, for the teaching of the truths of the Bible, 
according to the best light which may be thrown on it 
with the advance of human knowledge and experience.” 
But suppose that it should discourage the establish- 
ment of foundations of which the income should be en- 
joyed for all time? Suppose a man shonld say, ‘‘I do 
not know what the next generation may do, so I will my- 
self do whatI want done. Instead of leaving money to 
educate one young man for all time, Ijwill educate twen- 
ty now, and put the endowment in bodies and souls de- 
pending on these twenty to educate each twenty more. 
Instead of leaving money to sustain a preacher for all 
time, I will sustain ten or twenty as long as the money 
holds out. As to the coming generations, I willleave them 
to themselves and God.” Can money be put at a better 
interest than this? Is not $100,000 worth more to the 
world to-day than $5,000 a vear (which will presently be 
$4,000, then $3,000 a year, with the declining rate of 
interest) through a long series of years in the future? 
Perhaps in the effort to do this, a man might have to 
devote more time to using his money, and less time to 
multiplying it. Perhaps, if he knew that he could not 
dictate with absolute fixedness the future disposal of his 
money, one motive for unlimited accumulations would 
be removed. Perhaps ifa man might not tie up his be- 
quests to his children, and thus rule them from his 
grave, he would take time to train them so that they 
should govern themselves, thus leaving them less in 
hand, but more in head and heart. 
It is wonderful how we allow ourselves to be cozened 
by words. We confound mold with sanctity. But in 
fact the presumption is that the longer a foundation 
has continued, so much the more abuses have crept in, 
and the further it is from what the founder would desire 
if he had our light, and the more urgently it demands 
a complete and radical shaking up. We talk solemnly 
of the piety of the founders. Whether a founder was 
pious or not is a question depending on his life, not on 
his bequests. If the bequests go very far back, they 
were probably the expression and the offspring of super- 
stitious fear, were perhaps extorted by priestly threats. 
Augustine, the English saint who baptized 10,000 con- 
verts in the River Swale, is reported to have raised the 
ghost of a lord who had in life refused to pay his tithe, 
and who in consequence was then very unpleasantly 
situated, as a warning to those who were slack about 
tithes. No doubt similar processes were used to secure 
from dying men bequests to the Church. 
We are misled by the word “age” and its kindred 
word “antiquity.” Since an aged man has more expe- 
rience than a young man, and has presumably more 
wisdom, we fancy that the men of the former times 
are older and wiser than we of to-day. But, in fact, the 





+ for the dead have no rights and can suffer no 


rienced, were but toddling babes beside us of to-day. 
It is we who are the heirs of the wisdom and experience 
of all the ages. 

The conclusion then which I reach is this: I do not by 
any means denounce ali bequests and foundations; I 
simaply assert my belief that all these should be subject 
to revision by the enlightened judgment and experience 
of coming generations; and that any system which holds 
the present grasped by the dead hand of a former gene- 
ration is a conspiracy against human liberty, human 
progress, human welfare. 

When the subject of the present paper was under dis- 
cussion at the recent Secial Science Association, at Sar- 
atoga Springs, September 5th, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, the 
Secretary, read the foilowing from a letter written by 
Thomas Jefferson to Thomas Earle, of Worcester, Mass., 
dated Monticello, September 24th, 1823: 


“That our Creator made the earth for the use of the liv- 
ing, and not of the dead; that those who exist not can have 
no use nor rights init, no authority or power over it; that 
one generation of men cannot foreclose or burden its use 
to another, which comes to it in their own right, and by 
the same divine beneficence; that a preceding generation 
cannot bind a succeeding one by its laws or contracts, 
these deriving their obligation from the will of the exist- 
ing majority, and that majority being removed by death, 
another comes in its place, with a will equally free to make 
its own laws and contracts—these, are axioms so self-evi- 
dent that no explanation can make them plainer; for he is 
not to be reasoned with who says that non-existence can 
control existence, or that nothing can move something. 
They are axioms, also, pregnant with salutary conse- 
quences, The laws of civil society, indeed, for the encour- 
agement of industry, give the property of the parent to his 
family on his death, and, in most civilized countries, per- 
mit him to give it by testament to whom he pleases. And 
it is also found more convenient to suffer the laws to stand 
on our implied assent as if positively re-enacted, until the 
existing majority positively repeals them; but this does not 
lessen the right of that majority to repeal, whenever a 
change of circumstances or of will calls for it; habit alone 
confounds civil practice with natural right.’’ 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE RACE QUESTION IN CANADA. 


BY CHARLES H. LUGRIN, 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE OF THE PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICH 











WHEN Frontenac was Governor of Quebec he wrote 
tothe Minister at Paris saying that if his Christian Maj- 
esty, Louis 1V, would kindly send certain reinforce- 
ments he would establish a chain of forts from Labrador 
to the Gulf of Mexico and “‘ drive the spawn of the Pu- 
ritan Cromwell into the sea.” The gallant Count had a 
rough way of expressing himself, and his deeds were as 
vigorous as his language, so that it was probably a for- 
tunate thing for the New England colonies that there 
was enough to do in Europe to keep Louis from aiding 
his zealous governor with anything except good advice. 
Frontenac was one of the most far-seeing men of his 
time, and his ability on the field and in the council 
might, if properly seconded by the parent State, have se- 
cured to France the same pre-eminence in the control of 
North America as she enjoyed in its discovery and ex- 
ploration. 

The splendid daring of Wolfe, whose brilliant victory 
on the Plains of Abraham was one of the pivotal events 
in modern history, ended the dream of French dominion 
in the New World; and had the advisers of the King of 
England permitted the success of the British arms to 
lead in its train what have been recognized at all times 
and in all countries as the legitimate results of conquest, 
it would long since have extinguished the last spark of 
Canadian-French nationality. It is undoubtedly within 
the right of aconquering nation to impose its laws and 
language upon the conquered. Without this the assim- 
ilation of the component parts of a nation is impossible. 
The French King recognized this; and thoin the treaty of 
Paris, by which Quebec was ceded to England, he stipu- 

ated that the population of the province should be per- 
mitted to practice the rites of the Roman Catholic religion, 
he did not pretend to make any claim as to what tongue 
his late subjects might speak, cr what statutes and cus- 
toms should govern them. Quebec and Acadia became 
British provinces, equally subject to British laws and 
British procedure, the latter (now the province of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island) 
continuing to this day to be governed by the English 
common law, the executive, legislative and judicial 
departments of the government being based upon Brit- 
ish models. Under the prudent administration of Sir 
Francis Murray, Quebec bade fair to readily accept the 
new condition of things; but unhappily Lord North was 
at the head of affairs in England, and, Tory of Tories as 
he was, bent too willing an ear to the clamor of the 
French noblesse, as the old aristocracy of Quebec de- 
lighted to call themselves, who insisted that trial by 
jury, and English institutions generally, as administered 
by Governor Murray, were too democratic for their 
fastidious tastes—a claim quite in keeping with the 
character of their red-handed ancestry, who, with their 
Indian allies, laid waste so many New England settle- 
ments. The Quebec Act of 1774 was not passed by the 
British Parliament without keen opposition; but it 
finally received the sanction of Parliament, and by it 
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olic clergy were clothed with all their ancient privileges. 
Some years later Quebec was divided into the provinces, 
of Upper and Lower Canada, and the first act of the 
legislature of the latter province was to declare that 
French should be the language of the legislature and 
the courts. When Lord John Russell re-united the 
Janadas he caused a provision to be inserted in the act 
declaring that the French language should not be used 
officially, and that it should not be legal to keep in the 
pubic records, or use in the courts French copies of pub- 
lic documents; but in 1867, when confederation was 
established, and the old province of Lower Canada was 
erected into the Province of Quebec, the French lan- 
guage was placed upon the same footing as the English 
in that Province, as well as in the Dominion Parliament 
and the Supreme Court of Canada. Thus it has come 
about that the Province of Quebec, though an integral 
part of the British Empire, is French in laws, language 
and aspirations, and is dominated by a clergy possessing 
politicai and social influence to a degree unknown, per- 
haps, in any other country. 

It was the hope of the statesmen of twenty-five years 
ago, as it was of Pitt more than a century since, that 
contact with English-speaking people, observation of the 
working of English laws in the neighboring provinces 
and the molding influences of commerce, would lead 
the French Canadians to voluntarily abandon their 
special ‘ privileges”; but there never was any real 
reason, since the recall of Governor Murray in 1774, to 
anticipate such a result, while at times there have been 
distinct revivals of national sentiment. Oneof these is 
now in progress, having led already to the placing 
of provincial affairs in the hands of M. Honoré Merci2r, 
a thorough Nationalist, whose views on the future of 
his province may be gathered from the following extract 
from a pamphlet entitled ‘‘A General Sketch of Quebec,” 
recently published by him. 

Says the Provincial Premier: 

“Incomplete as this sketch may be, it shows 
clearly the brilliant future in store for our Province 
and the French race, a race that constitutes more than 
three-quarters of the population. In fine, the result 
of all these benefits and advantages will be that, in the 
near futare, our province will offer the spectacle of a great 
people, rich, happy and prosperous, and, as all these things 
will be achieved in a large measure by that French- 
Canadian population, whom Providence seems to have se- 
lected as the special instrument of its inscrutable designs, 
the future writer of the history of this beautiful country 
may, with reason, take for the epigraph of his book: 

“* Gesta Dei per Francos.’ ” 

When the Province of Manitoba was established Sir 
George Cartier was instrumental in having a bilingual 
provision inserted in its Constitution, and a system of 
separate schools established. A movement is now on 
foot in that province for the abolition of the use of 
French, and if it is successful the secularization of the 
schools will doubtless follow. Threats have been made 
in Quebec that such steps willbe followed by the dep- 
rivation of the Protestant minority in that province of 
such special rights as are secured to them by legislation, 
but as yet no one takes these seriously. 

The French control the Province of Quebec, they form 
about one-sixth of the population of New Brunswick, a 
somewhat less proportion of that of Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward’s Island, are rapidly pushing their way 
into Ontario and some of the New England States, and 
are peacefully, yet persistently, aggressive. They obey 
the scriptural injunction to ‘* multiply and replenish the 
earth” with regularity and dispatch, yield a cheerful 
obedience to their clergy, are patient, industrious and 
economical, The clergy themselves are an exceptional- 
ly able body of men, whether viewed from the political 
or pastoral side. They are at home equally in the high- 
est councils and the cottage of the humblest peasant. 
French Canadian political leaders are keen, brilliant, 
well-educated men. Full of passion they know how to 
faninto aflame the smoldering fires of national feeling, 
which three centuries of Canadian snows have not ex- 
tinguished. From the peasant to the Premier, from the 
humblest acolyte to Monseigneur le Cardinal they are 
one in sentiment and aspirations, capable of a brilliant 
future, acknowledging above everything else allegiance 
to that greatest of modern political powers—the Church 
of Rome, 

FREDERICTON, N. B. 
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“THE FINEST CITY ON EARTH, SIR.” 








BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


CHICAGO now measures more than one hundred miles 
about the girdle; that is, if it were the fashion as of old to 
wall in the cities you would have to drive more than 
one hundred miles in order to circumscribe or surround 
Chicago. She claims to be thirty miles long, fifteen 
miles wide, and to house a population of a good deal 
more than a round 1,000,000 souls. 

We out in San Francisco have been shaking hands 
with ourselves and puffing out our stout proportions in 
a very satisfactory and congratulatory fashion for the 
past twenty years. We have been telling one another 
daily, and telling all tourists annually, that San Fran- 


But that is alla mistake. Thiscity has shot right ahead 
of us in almost every form of advancement. Certainly 
she has, in the mere matter of area and gross numbers, 
more than doubled us. Her buildings are better, finer 
and far more impressive than those of San Francisco in 
every wuy. 

Socially it is hard to say how she stands. But I 
reckon she is still, like New York, rather chaotic, grop- 
ing forward in the darkness and dust and confusion in- 
cident to tremendous progress for the light that is surely 
ahead of her. 

The fact is there can be little or no social life where 
there is no art and literary life behind the scenes. Cor- 
ner lots, even blocks of lots, even blocks of lots with 
ten-story tenement buildings on them contribute not 
one feather’s weight in the scale of social consequence. 
The intelligent discussion of a single couplet by Tenny- 
son or Browning in a London drawing-room, even tho 
it be far less spacious than those here in ‘the finest 
city on earth, sir,” is something better in a social way, I 
think, than anything that San Francisco can set before 
us as yet, or Chicago either. 

Socially speaking, there is more fineness in the com- 
prehension of a single 6x12 panel picture in Rome than 
in all the drawing-rooms west of Boston, where diamonds | 
and corners lots and like truck make up the attractions 
and the themes of discussion. 

But let us take heart, be brave and wise. We must 
have great faith and hope. The trees of the wilderness 
have lessons for us on every leaf. Who shall enter a 
great house, even tho it be the greatest house that ever 
was built, and demand to see the pictures while the 
plaster is still wet on the wall? 

No, Chicago is not ‘‘ the finest city on earth, sir,” by a 
great deal. She is massive, ponderous, huge; but she is 
not fine. She is even coarse, hard, cruel as yet. Boston 
burned a good many of her good people at the stake for 
nothing; London hanged some of her people for the 
crime of burning coal when coal first came into use as 
fuel: but they are finer than that now, those cities! 

When I was driven out to see the great, granite-built, 
box-like Auditorium of Chicago, yesterday, and my en- 
thusiastic host half arose in his carriage and cried out, 
‘There! Chauncey Depew says that is the finest build- 
ing in the world,” I was not nearly so certain that it 
is the finest building in the world as I was that Chaun- 
cey Depew wants to be the next President. 

Ah me! if the pretty girls of Chicago would stop chew- 
ing gum and take kindly to taffy like this what a saving 
of little copper cents it would be to the pretty girls! 

The great Auditorium, which is to cost more than 
$3,000,000—think of it! enough to buy half of Greece 
and nearly the entire dominion of King Solomon—as 
seen from the lake and the lake front, is simply a hig 
stone box. True, there are many massive and lofty pil- 
lars of stone; but, asseen from the front, the only way in 
which they can beseen in fact, these pillars and columns 
mclt into the general mass, and you see nothing against 
the sky, if you except the blocked-up arch of triumph 
on the top, save a weary, dreary granite wall. The 
mighty and massive and costly Auditorium of ‘“ the 
tinest city on earth, sir,” is simply the Jumbo of modern 
architecture, 

But it is mean to find fault. It is a low and groveling 
soul that seeks out the unlovely. You can, if you will, 
turn over the finest plot of flowers in the finest conserva- 
tory in the world and find worms and slugs and snails 
and slime clinging to the roots. 

The trunk of a tree must grow first; the shapely limbs, 
the leaves, even fiowers, must follow all in good time. 
Let us be thankful for what we already have here where 
the moccasin-print of the savage is hardly yet obliter- 
ated from the white shore of the lake rather than find 
fault with the fruit of a tree that is not yet in full blossom. 
But there is so much that is so very, very beautiful here 
and shapely to look upon that one grows impatient if 
perfection in architecture is not apparent on every hand. 
Take, for example, the little Art Institute, not a stone’s 
throw distant from the massive and impressive Aud- 
toirium. It isa poem! It is a song, a harmony in stone. 
You can hear it singing in the air against the going 
clouds as you sit on the waters far away across the 
bosom of the listless lake. 

There is another building here that is a poem—an epic 
in stone. Another? There are a thousand! But this one 
especially, that I love to sit down before and contem- 
plate cuntinualy, is a sort of old-fashioned fortress of 
the Greek and Trojan time. 

Shall I tell you right here why it was that England 
introduced and adhered continually to the short, 
stubbed and truncated style of architecture? It was be- 
cause she had no sky to build against. It was \because 
she could not possibly see a tower six days in the year 
because of her mist and fog and continuous drag of 
clouds. And so it was that England abandoned or 
rather never accepted the continental tower in her archi- 
tecture. For what was the good of her building turret 
and battlement and tower up in the air where she could 
not see them? 

But we are not all fishermen and seamen in America, 
Neither are we all looking in the mud for money. We 
have an Italian sky; or, rather we have an American 
sky, for four thousand miles, inany direction you care 





cisco was building faster than any other place on earth. 


very tall and their faces are lifted upward. Lot wig 
accordingly. 

As you approach Chicago from the north—a view 

too few of us get of the great city—you seea forest of 
church spires. These spires are not high, the churches 
are not big, but they make a stout advance guard, 
wade through the wild grass and marshes with a foree 
and precision that means a great deal. 

The first thing Isaw as I came into the outer edge of 
Chicago was a house on wheels, 

‘* What does that mean?” I asked. 

A man of Chicago, stepped forward and said: “ Sip 
that man, a good man he is too; very rich and enterpria; : 
I happen to know him well; a neighbor of mine; well that 
man is asthmatic; has the asthma awfully, sir; and has 
to live in the suburbs of the city, sir; so he had his house 
built on wheels so that he could move it out as fast as 
the city crowded him, sir! Ab, I see he is about to move 
again! Good-day, sir; my station, sir.” And my inform. 
ant leaped from the car into the untrodden grassand the 
green stagnant water, asa frog that leaps from hig 
into his natal element. But I reckon they will build a 
platform, and ‘‘ station,” and astreet and afew churches 
there to-morrow. 

But the best thing in all this suburban building is the 
building of avenues of woods. Miles and miles, hun. 
dreds of miles of little trees all up and down, and for g 
long distance out toward Saint Paul you see lanes and 
avenues and squares of pretty young trees. The 

who planted these trees know right well that the city is 
coming that way, and are wise enough to know howto 
make their land desirable. And it seems to me a strange 
thing that the people farther West, where trees are the 
exception instead of the rule, as in the East, donot know 
that a lot, or almost any sort of land can be made twice 
as attractive with a few trees. The eye of man turns to 
a tree as to a fountain or a flower. Even a brute will 
hang lovingly around a tree and leave its precincts re. 
gretfully. Iam ready to forgive Chicago all her sins, 
and they are many indeed, for her fineness and refine 
ment in the matter of trees. 

The drainage of this great city, let it be told with 
shame, is still in the lap of her mother. This giant be. 
fouls the cradle still, and pollutes the beautiful ‘waters 
that brought her into existence. 

More than fifteen years ago I tried to point out that 
Chicago must find expression into the Gulf of Mexico, 
She must cut the Hennepin Canal, open a ship-road to 
the Mexican seas, and bring her Brazil-nuts and her ba- 
nanas from under the path of the sun to her own door in 
her own ships. This ship-canal, with proper locks and 
appliances, will make the only fit drainage of the fu- 
ture Chicago. 

And it is absolutely necessary to look out for the fu- 

ture of Chicago, and to look now; for it is clear that this 
city has only just begun to grow. I do not expect to 
live very long; but I confidently expect to live long 
enough to see this city one hundred miles in diameter. 
There is nothing in reason to prevent it. The age of 
city building has only begun. This city will pass and 
surpass New York, as New York has passed Boston. Of 
course I mean materially. Intellectually, socially and 
morally, Boston may remain at the head for centuries; 
but Chicago will stand highest of all three in a materia- 
calculation right soon; and finally, another and 4 
still higher round in the ladder will be reached in 
Duluth. 

rhe parks here, to my surprise, considering how much 
has been said in their praise, I find to be pitifully inade 
quate. That they are fine, finer even than those of 
either London or Paris, is to be conceded. The floral 
display matches anything to be met with in Rome; but, 
of course, on flat, or comparatively flat, ground the 
landscape garden is at a great disadvantage. The statu- 
ary and monuments to be found in the very narrow lim- 
its of Lincoln Park are none too numerous, and see, 
in my bumble sense of things, to be placed with rare 
good taste. The location, as well as the high granite 
ground-work for the Grant monument is good. A large 
solemnity rests on the emptied lake-side here; and when 
the wind-torn waters shall thunder in against the gral 
ite pedestal, and the great captam in bronze shall look 
out sternly and still above the battling elements there 
will be a sublime fitness in it all. 

But after this little feast of parks comes what they 
call the “ Boulevard,” a drive of twenty or thirty miles 
along the lake shore. And it is great! Itis to be con: 
ceded that this city does not really need parks as badly 
as Parisand London on their little polluted rivers; at 
least she will not need them so badly after she has vet 
her drainage toward the gulf and left the lake pure 
sweet as she found it. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE young German Emperor has shown himself * 
most astonishing traveler during his short reign. it 
came to the throne in June, 1888. Since that time he 
spent less time at home than in traveling, having 
the following places: St. Petersburg, Sweden, De 
Frankfort, Sonnenburg, Dresden, Detmold, _Stutteat 
Munich, Vienna, Rome, Naples, Hamburg, Leipzig, 
lau, Wilhelmshaven, Stettin, Buckeburg, PoseD, 
burg, Schwedt, Weimar, Kisenach, Kiel, Bruns ? 
maringen, Norway, England, Bayreuth, Karlsruhe, 
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to measure; and our men are tall and our women are 






burg. Metz, Munster, Dresden, Minden and Hanover. 
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Sine Arts. 


WIAL ARTS, INDUSTRIES AND DRAMA 
colo AT THE EXPOSITION. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 








~ used to be an impression, very prevalent at least 

in Eogland, that France possesses no colonies. This Ex- 

tion of 1889 must have done much toward dispelling 

that illusion; it has brought before the eyes of the Euro- 

world the size and importance of the French posses- 
sions in Africa. ere ‘ 

A large portion of that part of the Exhibition which 
covers the Esplanade des Invalides, is taken up with the 
Algerian, Turinien and Tonkinese exhibits. 

The Algerian pavilion is the reproduction of several 
Moorish monuments existing in Algiers, and the ensemble 
forms one of the most pleasing and picturesque of the many 

ue buildings—the white roofs, the walls decorated 
with green and yellow tiles, and the quadrangle filled with 
tall palms and ferns, are realistically true, a delightful bit 
of the Orient en plein Paris. Monsieur Albert Ballu, 
architect for the diocese of Algiers, directed the works, and 
superintended the selection and transport of authentic 
carvings, porcelains, and in some instances fragments of 
stone, pillars, etc. The vestibule opens on to the quai by 
three doors, under an immense portico; this vestibule, 
which is an exact reproduction of the Kouba of Sidi-Abd- 
er-Rhaman, gives access to a minaret, which is also copied 
from that of Sidi-Abd-er-Rhaman. In the minaret is a 
beautiful staircase entirely covered with faience or porce- 
jain plaques, leading to the upper balconies. From one 
side of the vestibule branches the gallery of Fine Arts, de- 
voted to pictures representing Algerian life and scenery, 
amoog waich some of the most noticeable are by the 
American painter, F. A. Bridgeman. 

Three large halls are filled with specimens of Algerian 
produce—corn, oil, wine and fruits, showing it to be indeed 
a land of plenty; but the most interesting part are the 
bazaars, which run all around the outer galleries or ve- 
randas. These bazaars are kept by Arabs, Moors, Negroes, 
and queer specimens of the mixed races which flourish on 
the northern coast of Africa. Paris, with its noise and 
bustle, its electric light and ceaseless traffic, may astonish 
these good people—but at least they have not the weakness 
to show their surprise—calm, imperturbable, unmoved as 
if all their lives had been spent beneath the shadow 
of the Eiffel Towér, they squat  cross-legged 
in the back of their stores, smoking or  pur- 
suing placidly their various avocations. Here is a 
venerable, gray-headed patriarch, whose sole occupation 
consists in keeping an unblinking eye on five younger mea 
embroidering slippers; very quickly and deftly their fin- 
gersslip up and down, and the pattern in gold and silver 
thread grows beneath them. Next door two brothers are 
making Moorish brackets and shelves, one turning and 
fitting together the bits of wood, while the other decorates 
them with gorgeous colors drawn from a row of little paint 
pots—very effective those brackets are, the designs on them 
rich in blues and red, never twice alike, but varying ever 
with tae fancy of the artist; certain small octagonal coffee 
tables treated in the same way are in great request. Rugs 
and prayer-carpets there are in abundance; piles of em- 
broideries, portiéres, cushions, all possessing that strange, 
strong odor that clings to all things Eastern. In design, 
drawing and harmony of color the Algerians are far be- 
hind the Egyptians,and immeasurably distant from the In- 
dians; still the art of all three countries is strongly allied. 
Algerian brass work is very like that of Cairo, or Benares. 
One truly lamentable fact is the bad influence Europeans 
and Americans have had on Asiatic honesty—honesty in 
work,i mean. No rich Asiatic would buy a scamped or 
hurried piece of workmanship, but “Christians” will buy 
anything, so long as a thing looks well—and then their 
taste! And so it comes to pass that hundreds of thou- 
sands of badly made, villainously designed articles are 
manufactured yearly for the European market; there is no 
lack of them just now in Paris! The bazaars are crowded 
with crude scarlet and purple mats, chair-backs, tidies, 
hideous pipes, impossible curtains, strings of cheap beads, 
brass sequins, tin bracelets, chains and girdles thinly 
Washed with silver, all made with a view to the taking-in 
ofthe stranger. So loud has been the complaints of duped 
purchasers, that the administration visited severely, and 
fven shut, several of the stalls, issuing an edict that no 
goods save those of genuine manufacture were to be sold. 
The fact remains that tho much of this rubbish was fabri- 
tated in France, the greater part came from Algeria, and 
% must be considered genuine; therefore the worthy Arab 
still deals smilingly in his abominable wares. Among the 
bad, however, the diligent seeker can still find much that 
is good and quaint; in many instances besides those auoted 
the goods are being made before his eyes, and a very little 
care and knowledge will teach him to discriminate the 
tue and false, so that if his hammered or chased brass 
wurns black after he has owned it a week, he must thank 
his own lack of attention. 

a last few weeks, when nothing has been talked 

— the elections, and Paris has been placarded from end 

end with flaring posters proclaiming the virtues of 
one party and the utter worthlessness of the other, we have 
and seen a good deal against Jules Ferry, designated 

by his opponents “L’homme de Tonkin.” On his shoulders 

Tait me the weight of the unfortunate Chinese War. 
then French people would only practice a little pa- 
iteelt own lay to heart the proverb that “‘ History repeats 

» “Ay would see that the real results of the Tonkin 
*xpedition are still inthe future. What a fuss their fa- 
and grandfathers made about the conquest of Algeria; 

mead Taved against waste of time and men: it is only 
» After all these years, that the value of the Colony is 
itself. Tho Tonkin can never prove such an im- 
adjunct to France as Algeria, still it is fair to sup- 


money spilt in acquiring it. Certain it is without Mon- 
sieur Ferry and his expedition, the Exhibition would lave 
lacked a most interesting section; there would have heen 
no Tonkin palace, full of great grim idols, heavy carvings, 
rich stuffs and grotesque figures; no Tonkinese militia, no 
Annamites with their queer little carriages, and no An- 
namite theater. 

The drama, as understood by the good people of Annam, 
is a most complicated and serious affair. The theater is not 
unlike a European one so far as the arrangement of the 
seats goes. There are boxes, pits and stalls; round three 
sides runs a wide gallery, in which there are no benches; 
the spectators stroll about, lean over the broad balustrade, 
smoke and chat, the latter privileges not to be despised 
when one takes into consideration the length and weight 
of the performance. The walls and ceilings are painted 
with blue and yellow monsters, flowers and foliage. There 
is nodrop curtain, the orchestra sit on one side of the stage 
playing stolidly and almost unceasingly, for they mostly 
play while the characters are talking, on curious instru- 
ments, reedy flutes, brass kettles and tom-toms. A gong 
announces the beginning of. the performance, and imme- 
diately after an individual appears and yells out a lengthy 
prolog. This person is most gorgeously dressed, but his 
handsome appearance is spoiled by the hideous manner in 
which his face is painted; white and orange stripes sur- 
round his mouth and eyes; when he has finished shouting 
the play begins in earnest. 

The one we saw was called “The Kose,’ and the friend 
without whose aid it would have been incomprehensible 
assured us it isvery popularin Annam. The principal char- 
acters were Le Hué (the rose) a charming young lady gov- 
ernor of some unknown province; Dinh-Sang, her husband, 
who occupies the humbler position of deputy-governor, by 
which it will be seen that women’s rights are thoroughly 
understood in Annam; four maids of honor; the magicians, 
one living in the depth of the earth, and onein the hights 
of the sky; two brothers; a whole host of sorcerers and so- 
ceresses; Lé Thien, the monkey god, and Gian Thien the 
three-eyed god, or Annamite Argus. From beginning toend 
the stage never changes; the spectators are asked to supply 
in imagination and good will what is lacking in scenic 
effect; as, for instance, when Lé-Thien, or Gian-Thien are 
on the scene the theater represents either Heaven or Hell, 
according to which of the deities has the floor, or when an 
actor zig-zags about the stage he wishes to convey an idea 
of the rough, Jangerous road he is traveling and the acci- 
dents which befall him. Theexhausting part of an Annam- 
ite play is the amount each character has to say about 
himself. The Queen-governor chants the splendors of her 
reign, her wisdom, mercy and the beauties of her 
kingdom; Gia-Hung sings of his great age, his experience, 
courage, knowledge, and so forth through the whole 
role; even the soldiers before fighting relate their former 
victories, their grandeur and their power. Sometimes tney 
all sing together, and then the effect is terrible indeed. 
Their voices are high pitched, strident, never varying. 
The plot when separated from all the added monologs, 
exhortations and incantations, turned on the fortunes of 
two brothers, one of whom is imprisoned in the mountains, 
while the other seeks to free him. The unfortunate one is 
brought on in an iron cage like a conical rat-trap, through 
the base of which he indulges in long-winded conversa- 
tions with his brother, his jailers, his gods. In the end [ 
believe he escapes and all ends happily. We stayed two 
hours and saw one act. Some time, and on separate occa- 
sions, I mean to see the second, third and fourth. The 
dresses worn by some of the actors are beautiful, in daring 
brilliancy of color like those represented in Chinese rice 
pictures. One of the brothers wore a costume of blue, 
orange and green, that was most effective. In the coloring 
of their clothes, and to a certain extent 1n their decorations, 
the Annamites resemble the Chinese proper, but physically 
they are very different; smaller and much more cheerful- 
looking. They are way behind the latter in civilization. 

One thing I forgot to mention, but which at the time I 
made a note of, as an excellent substitute for the claque, 
which is such a nuisance in Parisian theaters; and that 
was a smal! and depressed-looking creature, who sat all 
alone in a corner of the stage with a big barrel-shaped 
drum before him, on which he thumped whenever a speech 
or song called for applause. I wonder if he is an institu- 
tion in Annam, or only over here, where the audience, not 
understanding, of course do not cheer the good points. 
Perhaps the actors find it impossible to get along without 
some sign of appreciation. 

In the village, which is scattered round the theater, there 
are two stalls devoted to millinery. Some enterprising 
modistes have made attempts to introduce le chapeau An- 
namite into general wear, but with little success. In their 
own country, however, under a brilliant sky, I can imagine 
that these head coverings have a picturesque and bright 
effect. They are absolutely round and brimless, rising toa 
point in the center, made in fine straw and trimmed with 
buuches of dried natural flowers and grasses dyed pink, 
blue and green. Joining the French colonies, altho it be- 
longs to Holland, is the Javanese section. The Java village 
is charming. As one enters it through high bamboo gates 
one feels instinctively that one is in a Dutch colony, every- 
thing is sociean. Whether the Javanese learned their order 
and neatness from the Dutch, or whether it is indigenous, 
I do not know; I only know that it is charming. 

In the center of the village is an orchestra of black 
musicians, under a big umbrella, drawing sweet sounds 
from reeds and bits of bamboo, the queerest music I ever 
heard, and the most primitive, yet with something plain- 
tive and pleasing about it, All round are dotted the 
houses. Monsieur Bernard, the originator of the village, 
has recruited his troop from the different provinces of 
Java so as to present specimens of the different tribes or 
races. The men, forty in all, have worked well and har- 
moniously under their French chief. ‘The huts are built 
without nails, planks, stones, bricks or plaster, without 
hammer or saw. Stalks of the bamboo, leaves of the 





Some day it will more than repay the blood and 
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materials, ahd With these they construct the most coih- 
fortable and coquettish little dwellings imaginable; some 
of them are raised several feet from the ground, so that a 
ladder is necessary to enter the front door; some of them 
are two stories high; others more simple are divided inside 
with low partitions which give them somewhat the air of 
stables. 

Like the Annamites the Javanese are passionately tond of 
the theater, but with them it may be said that dramatic 
art is still in its infancy. The Gamerlung, a kind of mu- 
sical dance, accompanied by an orchestra of eighteen per- 
formers, is very popular. There is something sacerdotal in 
the execution of this dance, and any violation of its etiquet 
is vonsidered sacrilegious. The dancing is of the most 
tranquil and reposeful kind. Four young girls, whose’broad, 
smiling faces are plastered with yellow ochre, and who look 
as if they had stepped out of the pyramids and were own 
daughters to Pharoah himself, take their seats facing the 
audience; they talk among themselves for some time, 
playing with their chains and bangles, while the music 
thumps and squeaks unheeded; suddenly one rises and be- 
gins to gyrate slowly and solemnly; turning her head from 
side to side, and twisting her wrists with a snake-like mo- 
tion. They never reach the speed accomplished in an ordi- 
nary, old-fashioned quadrille; their movements are graceful 
but too languid. These Javanese woman are quaint crea- 
tures, so tiny they only look like children ot ten or eleven, 
with wonderful head-dresses, plumes and flowers nodding 
above their narrow eyes. 

They seem a simple, kindly race of people, happy and 
well fed, tho they eat but twice a day, living principally on 
rice and taking no alcoholic drinks whatever. On great 
feasts they indulge in fish, fowls and curried meats, and 
they make very good sweets, mostly from the cocoa-nut, 

The Senegal village, tho larger than that of Java, is not 
nearly so attractive. The huts, which run in a continuous 
line round the walls, are so low that they could only be 
entered on all fours; they are built of bamboo and palm 
leaves, but are dark and dirty inside. The natives have 
apparently few ovcupations save those of hunting and fish- 
ing; there ate no stalls, no straw hat making, or painting 
on calico, such as one sees in the Java encampment. The 
chief attraction is some half-tamed monkeys. The menand 
women are magnificent creatures physically—tall, well- 
built, with intense, almost sootily black skins. They dress 
picturesquely in wide, loose garments, generally of an in- 
digo blue, while the women indulge in gorgeous turbans. 

The encampment of natives from the Congo State is 
much like that of Senegal, and the inhabitants are of the 
same type. The houses, however, are much better; many 
of them are made of plaster, and the low wall which runs 
round the village is plaster. 

Many of these dusky foreigners had brought their fami, 
lies; and the children’s dinner at six o’clock is to my mind 
one of the most interesting things at the Esplanade des 
Invalides, 

The little creatures dine at what is called the Creole 
Restaurant, in fine weather out-of.doors. The tables are 
put together so as to make one long table, and the guests 
sit down either side—solemn Arabs, grinning Negroes, 
sharp-tooth Annamites, all hobnobbing in the most friend- 
ly way. The French waiters are wonderfully good and pa- 
tient with their frisky, mischievous customers, and try 
very hard to instill good manners and the use of knives, 
forks and glasses. The Arabs are very dignified and take 
to everything as a matter of course, but the antics of the 
darkies can be better imagined than described. Some of 
them have an odd, dog-like way of feeding, dipping their 
bread into their water and then diving half underthe table, 
as tho they feared any one should see them eat it. They 
get any number of sous given them, which they scamper 
off with directly dinner is over, to spend with one or other 
of the perambulating nougat sellers. What lots they will 
have to tell their playfellows when they get back; of the 
strange country beyond the sea and the wonderful things 
they saw there—which puts me in mind of a story I heard 
the other day, and which is so delightful I cannot refrain 
from telling it, altho it is not in any way apropos of the 
French Colonies. 

A gentleman born and brought up in one of the extreme 
soutnwestern provinces of France, was surprised to meet at 
the gate of the Exhibition an old man whose face he had 
been familiar with in his childhood, a kind of privileged 
beggar who spent his days tramping from village to village 
always sure of supper and a bed in return for the wonder- 
ful stories he could tel), and his useful knowledge as to the 
curing of animals’ ailments. He was naturally surprised to 
find the old man so far from home, and asked how he came 
there. ‘‘ Walked,’ he was told; ‘‘ every foot of the way. 
I mean to walk back, too,’’ said the old fellow; “ it will be 
winter before I get back, and they will all think Tom 
dead. Ah, what stories I shall have to tell them of the 
Tower, and all the marvelsI have seen; the most wonder- 
ful thing of all is the colored water! those fountains that 
run green and gold and crimson; they will never believe 
that, and how every one will envy me. But,’’ here he 
looked round and lowered his voice mysteriously, ‘*‘ I have 
something here for them,’’ drawing a flat stone bottle from 
beneath biscloak. ‘I got it last night when the fountains 


were playing, and when they are a!i assembled at the Cafe, 
Maitre Cacheux, the Maire, Pierre Levlanc, Baston—all of 
them—I will pour it out and let them see the lovely color 
for themselves.”’ t 

His hearer longed to undeceive him, but he hadn’t the 
heart; he turned away and left him hugging his precious 
bottle. Poor old man! Ican see him on some cold winter 
evening, with the curious villagers all pressing round anx- 
ious to see this strange thing he has brought from Paris, 
and I almost hope his bottle will get broken by the way, 
so that he may never be robbed of his fond illusion. , 

PARIS, FRANCE. 


- 
> 


PIERRE LOTI. the French novelist, lives the life almost 
of a recluse. He detests pro and invention and avoids 
the books and journals of the day. At one time he lived 
in Turkey, and while there adopted the dress and manner 
of life of the ple. He still has a Jove for Oriental lux- 
ury, and has Rttea his house up accordingly. He is a man 








sugar-palm and fiber from the cocoa-nut, these are the 


of wealth and can therefore live as his fancy dictates, 
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Sanitary. ° 


MEDICAL AND SANITARY DOGMAS. 


It is almost within the last thirty years that the labora- 
tory has been booked as one of the powers ef the world. 
We talked of inventions and of machinery and of the forces 
of Nature as applied in art long before we had any tech- 
nical art or profession representating those who had shops 
for experimentation. The elder Silliman as a young stu- 
dent of chemistry traveled in Europe, and in his book of 
travels gives an account of the scientific lectures he at- 
tended, which is well worthy of comparison and contrast 
with more modern advantages. When Prof. Alonzo Clark 
came home from.Paris forty-five years ago he had to give 
free lectures on physiology and pathology, for no medical 
college had any such courses. Professor Dalton did not 
fare much better until he made a place for himself. But 
now the laboratory is itself an institution. Technical 
schools, schools of science, chemical, electrical, pathologi- 
cal, biological and all sorts of laboratories abound. Ex- 
periment stations spring up like workshops. Your embryo 
discoverer is no longer a whittling Yankee or a man trying 
this or that in the line on one idea of his own, but is follow- 
ing test, manipulation and discovery as a busincss. We 
know of no enthusiasm or even super-confidence like that 
which seizes the man who is intent on making his labora- 
tory the precious box out of which shall issue facts, hypo- 
theses and discoveries which shall give lasting individual- 
ity to the place and to his name. It is inevitable that amid 
such stir of thought and experimental action, we should 
have much that is crude, much asserted as trath or fact 
without being such, much announced as doctrine which is 
only hypothesis, and, in fact, a real Pandora box alongside 
of the box of truth. 

It is hard to be as patient as a distinguished investigator 
who said he never announced as certain a discovery until 
he had tested it a thousand times. It is the most natural 
thing in the world to announce as certain what our eyes 
have seen, even tho preconceived views do distort vision 
and inferences from things seen are given as a part of the 
observed things. The world, too, is so ready for new ideas 
or to espouse new explanations of old ideas that the new 
man is hailed as astar and perchance has a department 
assigned him. 

Virchow did wisely when he opposed Professor Haeckel 
in his attempt to make a system of evolution, a part of 
the regular teaching of a university course. He argued 
that nothing should be taught young men as real truth 
until tried, tested and generally received as truth by au- 
thorities. If this course is not pursued so many of the 
teachings are overthrown “that skepticism is induced, and 
minds are injured for the selection and perception of truth.” 
Would that such a caution might permeate the specula- 
tive spirit of the age and all students be le? to discern 
more accurately between that which is proven and that 
which is only in the arena of possibility or probability. 

In medical and sanitary investigation there is a specially 
inviting field for speculative tournament. Medicine is in 
its start so experimental as to be empirical, and even when 
fortified by science and by ascertained and accepted facts, 
still has a wide margin for experiment which does not 
bloom into real and reliable experience half sofast as some 
of its votaries imagine. The same is true to no small de- 
gree in its sister science and art of sanitation. As a proof 
of this we have only to look at the history of the past. It 
was not merely the monk or the alchemist that sought to 
rule and to prescribe, and even became dogmatic in pro- 
portion to the assumption of knowledge. 

How the old doctrines of the Solidists and the Humoral- 
ists agitated grave professors and made the different 
schools of medicine antagonize each other. How Brownism 
and Cullenism fought for the mastery. What strange yet 
accepted doctrines as to fevers until Sydenham broke 
the spell. How phlogiston and antiphlogiston reached 
down even to the time of Rush. The doctrine of support 
and stimulation as applicable to almost every disease 
gained great sway under the guidance of Bennett, Todd, 
etc., even in our own day. No one can take upsuch a book 
as Bartlett’s “‘Philosophy of Medical Science’’ without 
perceiving the presiding power of doctrines and dogmas 
which long since have gone to the tomb of the Capulets. 
The Cellular Pathology of Virchow, altho it has done so 
much for the progress of medicine, must be admitted to 
have had its day, and to be so far abandoned as not to be 
recognizable in its new garb. All this should make 
us prudently cautious over what is now transpiring in the 
medical and sanitary world. Never was Eureka on so 
many lips as now. Never did error stand so good a 
chance to show vitality if only its author is intense 
in his projectile power, assertive in his attitude, backed by 
his own testimony as to his microscope and his experi- 
ments, and secures a good followiag. It is true that the 
sulphuretted hydrogen treatment for consumption, and the 
hypordermic treatment for masculine senility are not likely 
to last long, but now they put multitudes in a receptive 
state of mind and prepare them for the next wonder, not 
so easily exploded. 

The generalizations and deductions made as to the germ 
theory of disease are remarkable enough to be phenomenal 
‘* A minute growth is uniformly present there, for it must 
be a cause. It is proven by inoculation, and, therefore, 
must betransmissable through airor breathing. Or if not 
it must be by its products. If water will carry typhoid, so 
must air and food. Sewer gas, bad as it is, is written up as 
the cause of fevers, diphtheria, etc., long before its specific 
character is known. Malaria is talked of as accounting 
for everything as if it were recognizable in any dress. 
All forms of decay and putrefaction are announced as 
causing this or that disease before their agency is known.” 
What we desire to do is to keep all on the alert since we are 
in the region of great speculation, and no doubt many out- 
lying facts, but to beg that dogmas shall not settle modes 
offpractice or lead to dicta as to the prevention of disease 





before the evidence is classified and sifted so as to com- 
mend itself as somewhat conclusive. Medical and sanita- 
ry experiments must not be pressed too far as actual prac- 
tice. 








Science. 
CHINESE KI-CHI NUTS. 


BY E. B. SOUTHWICK. 


As we walk along the streets of New York City we often 
come across very curious things with very curious names. 
A few days ago, as I was walking down Broadway, I saw 
in front of a fruit-store some very curious nuts, labeled 
**Chinese Sacred Nuts.’’ On examining them I found them 
to be a species of Tropa, and a further investigation showed 
them to be Tropa bicornis, called by the natives of China 
Livg or Ki-chi nuts. 

These curious nuts resemble the front view of the head 
of a buffalo with its pair of horns, and one can readily im- 
agine how they could be used as “sacred”? were such the 
case; but I have been unable to find anything to corrobo- 
rate the statement on the sign that was exposed with the 
nuts. 

The genus Tropa is said to be an abridgment of the word 
Calettropa, which was the Latin name for an instrument 
called Caltrops. This instrument was furnished with four 
spines, and at one time it was used in war to impede the 
progress of cavalry. In our nut the horns or spines num- 
ber but two, and the real characteristic nut which the in- 
strument imitated was, perhaps, Tropa natans of Europe, 
which has the four spines appearing on the altered calyx. 

All the species are aquatic plants, with floating habit, 
and belong to the natural order Haloragiace@ having a 
four-parted calyx anda four-petalous corolla. They inhabit 
Central and Southern Europe and tropical and sub-tropical 
Africa. 

Tropa natans, which inhabits Europe, is also found in 
Persia and the Upper Nile region. Itis called the ‘‘water 
caltrops’’ in Europe, and the French, who use the nuts of 
this plant for soups, call it Marron d’eau, the “ water 
chestnut.”’ 

The floating leaves of this plant are rhomboidal, 
toothe1, and smooth; those that are under water are cut 
into capillary segments and look very much like roots. 
The petioles of the floating leaves have aspongy dilation 
near the apex which give to the plant a very curious ap- 
pearance as it floats on the water, and reminds one of 
buoys for the purpose of better floating the plant in fruit. 

The flowers are axillary and solitary, and are on long 
peduncles. The calyx tube is short, and the limb is four- 
parted, andin fruit two or all the segments become spi- 
nescent on it. The flower has four small white petals and 
four stamens. 

The four-spined fruit which this plant bears is of a bony 
character, one-celled, and in shape is obovoid, with four 
angles. Itis indehiscent, and has a short cylindrical beak 
at the top. The kernelis quite large and almond like. 

The nuts of Tropa afford a farinaceous food which is eaten 
either raw or roasted, and which tastes very much like our 
chestnuts. 

The Cashmerian species, Tropa bispinosa, called the 
Singbara nut, also is used as food, and affords a great 
amount of food for the inhabitants of Cashmere. It is said 
that a tax laid upon it by Runjeet Singh yielded a large 
sum annually. The seeds of this nut are very sweet and 
palatable, and are about three-quarters of an inch long and 
broad, and either glabrous or hairy. The two opposite 
angles have an often retrorsely, scabrous spine; the other 
two angles sometimes obsolete. The floating leaves of this 
plant are very villous beneath, as well as the petioles 
The posterior margins of these leaves are entire, and the 
anterior margins lightly crenate. 

Itis rather doubtful if this is strictly speaking distinct 
from Tropa natans, but is by some believed to be a distinct 
species. 

We now come to the subject of our sketch, the Sacred 
Nut, as it is called Tropa bicornis. The plant from 
which these nuts are obtained is much cultivated in China, 
where the cultivation of aquatic plants is carried on to a 
greater extent than in any other part of the world, and 
where its fruit is used very extensively for food. This 
nut, as the specific name indicates, has but two spines. 
Another species, Tropa verbanensis, inhabits Italy and is 
called the Lago Maggiore, from its inhabiting the lake by 
that name. This lake is the Lacus Verbanus of the Ro- 
mans, situated, for the most part, in Italy, but also partly 
iu the Swiss canton of Ticino The leaves of this species 
are diltoid, and the fruit trigonous, compressed, and with 
two short borns. 

NEW YORK CIty. 








Personalities 


SENATOR STEWART, of Nevada, does ‘not believe in the 
theory that a Chinaman can progress without consider- 
able help, altho he may be Americanized in most particu- 
lars. The other day he was telling about some of his 
strange experiences with the sons of the Celestial Empire, 
when he said: ‘‘ When we got our first Chinaman to cook, 
he didn’t know a blessed thing about the kitchen, and it 
became necessary for Mrs. Stewart to go down and show 
him how to do everything. When you demonstrate in an 
ocular way how things should be done John never forgets. 
He is very impressionable. Mrs, Stewart showed him how 
to make biseuits. After she rolled the dough she took the 
cutter and began to cut out the biseuits. When the whole 
roll was done there was a little triangular piece left, and of 
this she made a half moon, which is customary. I didn’t 
know anything about it at the time, but at the end of three 
or four months [ discovered that every day when our bis- 
cuits were served there was a half moon among the lot. At 
the end of the yearI made inquiry about the matter of 








Mrs. Stewart, and she went into the kitchen and 
the Chinaman each time he cut his biscuits ang he 
ered that he always madea half moon and would discoy. 
or five biscuits to do so. He thought it was a ol four 
as the salt or the shortening.” Seeary 
--+»The friends of Lord Tennyson fear that the 
tion of his forthcoming volume of poems may have g 
terious effect upon his health. He is said to be aly 
angered at any adverse criticism, and, the enum 
that there will be some hostile criticism, it is theme 
such excitement at the present time might injure ress 
pose of mind which alone keeps him well in body, vf 
son is said to remember every word of disapproval 
his poems that has ever come under his eye, and when 
ing to his friends, as he takes great pleasure in he 
will stop in the middle of a verse to berate the Critics 
disprove their strictures. and 


----A greater prodigy than little Josef Ho the 
pianist, who visited this courtry two years ago, is 
Koczalski, a Polish boy of five years of age. It is an. 
nounced that he is about to play in Berlin selections from 
Mendelssohn and Chopin, and other difficult com 
An American tour is not yet announced. Certainly if the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children had halt 
a case against the parents of Hoffman, they would. have 
whole case against those who are making money ott of this 
Polish baby boy. 


....King Louis, of Portugal, who is said to be on the 
point of dying, has been on the throne since 1861, His 
reign has been a liberal one compared with preceding oneg, 
Personally, the King has shown an unusual culture, He 
has devoted much time to literary labor, has written verse 
himself, and has been a patron of a translation of Shakes. 
peare into Portuguese. He belongs to the family of Bra- 
ganza-Bourbon, and is the bearer of no less than twenty 
names. 

----Tae last of the Lady Hollands died recently in Lop. 
don, and it is reported that the famous Holland Honse will 
soon be demolishe‘, and that its beautiful grounds, which 
comprise nearly ninety acres in the heart of London, yill 
be cut up into building lots. The Lady Holland who just 
died was a worthy successor of those who preceded her, 
She was a patron of art and literature, and the friend of 
such celebrities as have always frequented Holland House, 


Pebbles. 


MONEY makes the fair go.—Life. 











.... The summer is said to be like pride, because it goeth 
before the fall. 


---.‘Is it raining, girls?” asked Fangle. “No,” broke 
in Cumso; “ only cats and dogs.’”’—Time. 


----Tho some of our colleges are very old, they are still in 
possession of their faculties.—Tczas Siftings. 


...-The man who ruined his constitution drinking soda- 
water is a fizz ical wreck.— Washington Capital, 


...-Soup @ la Jay Gould. Take a little stock, six time 
as much water, and then put in the lamb.—Lite. 


....We suspect it is poor poetry which makes Oscar 
Wilde and James Whitcomb Riley. Be calm, brethren.— 
Life. 


...-The boy who was bent on eating a green watermelon 
was in the same condition after he had eaten it.—Boston 
Post. 


.-.» Hooker Crook (to chum): ‘So you’ve been getting 
married during my absence—who was the best man?” 
Hen Peck (sorrowfully): “‘ Maria.””—Time. 


...- The woman who carries her handkerchief in her cor- 
sage should remember the fate of the man in the fable who 
warmed a wiper in his bosom.—Tecrre Haute Express. 


...- Little Flaxen Hair; “ Papa, it’s raining.” Pape 
(somewhat annoyed by work in hand): ‘* Well, let it rain.” 
Little Flaxen Hair (timidly): “I was going to.”— 
Clothiers’ Monthly. 


....Mrs. Pancake (to tramp): “ Well, what do you 
want?’ Tramp: “Here mum, is der pie! stold off yer 
window yesterday. There may be two or three teeth stick- 
in’ in it, but otherwise ’t ain’t hurt any !”—Life. 


.... Worse by half than the hen anda half problem is this: 
A certain family consists of one grandfather, two 
mothers, one father-in-law, two mothers-in-law, three 
mothers, two fathers, two daughters, one son, one 
ter-in-law, one son-in-law, one grand-daughter; and there 
are only six persons in the family.—Farm Journal. 


....First Passenger (standing in car): “I’m going % 
make that man move up and give me half of his seat. 
Second Passenger: “ Go slow; that’s old Specie. Do yond 
know what that man is worth?” First Passenger: 
pork is eight cents a pound, live weight, I should think be 
ought to be worth sixteen dollars easy enough.”—BY 
change. 


....“* Pat, you must be an early riser. I always find you 
at work the first thing in the morning.” “‘Indade, be 
am, sor. It’s a family thrait, Oi do be thinkin’.” = 
your father is an early riser too,eh?” ‘‘Me feyther, is 
Faix, an’ he roises that early that ef he’d go to bed 4 
later he’d mate himself gettin’ up in the mornin’."— 
mond Dispatch. 


.... Officer (Society for the Preventing of Cruelty # 
Children): “ I am hunting fora family who, I am 
compelling a three-year-old child to learn the RB 
guage.” Resident (Slum Court): “1 know ’e™- what 
live in room 63.” Officer (wrathfully): ‘* The brutes! 
is theirname?” Resident: “* Kuoskiwoskivits. 
Russians.”’—New York Weekly. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 34. 
paviD’S REBELLIOUS SON.—II Sam. xv, 1-12. 


_“ After this.”—After David’s eldest son, Am- 
seduced his half-sister, Tamar. After Absalom, the 
se of Tamar, avenged his sister by kilsing Am- 
After Absalom had fied to the court of his grand- 
Talmai. King of Geshur, to escape the wrath of 
and, finally, after the return of Absalom to Jerusa- 
and bis final reconciliation to his father. “ The 

of the gate.” —Not in the gate, or on the seat of judg- 
= He intercepted litigants on their way to the King. 
_—" Forty years.”’—Read four years.——‘“‘In He- 
pron.” —Abzalom’s birthplace. According to the custom of 
the times, it was fitting to worship at some particular 
just as Roman Catholics, in case of some deliv- 
erance, VOW acertain amount of candles to burn before a 
certain image of Mary in some particular city.———* As 
oon a8 ye hear the sound of the trumpet.”—Just as lights 
geflashed over great distances,so a trumpet sound repeated 
jrom valley to hilltop could give thesignal over the whole 
jength of the kingdom.——“ Went in their simplicity.” — 
Absalom hoped to compromise these leading counselors 
yd win them over when they found themselves in the 
nidst of a conspiracy of such magnitude.———“‘ Ahitho- 
»—Pavid’s grand vizier, the chief counselor of the 
realm. To get him over was io guarantee the success of 

is political coup. 
iin The first lesson to-day comes tu fathers, 
David sowed the seed of discontent by a life of moral loose 
yas, In‘the vigor of his manhood he snapped the cord 
that bound the respect of his sons to himself. If the father 
swears, where is the reason in whipping the son for doing 
thesame thing? If the father defaults, can he blame 
his offspring for petty stealing? And if, forgetting his 
parity, Le either secretly or openly defiles himself, shall he 
case his children for reaping the whirlwind of passion ? 
The parents’ responsibility is nothing less than awful. 
Wounto that father who bows his head in shame before 
hischild’s questioning glance! If you hope to control your 
children, see that you are not balky, skittish or hi&rd- 
titted in the harness you expect them meekly to wear. 

But because one crank jumps over Niagara Falls, that is 
no reason Why another should follow the mad plunge. 
Because papa did so-and-so that is no argument for doing 
itone’sself. The tendency to imitate evil is appalling, but it 
is none the less wrong todoit. If a boyis unfortunate 
enough tohave a parent whose habits are shady he should 
jada high life himself; not only to bring the standard of 
bis family up, but because it is the stern right. Nothing 
is easier than to fall into careless habits. The father 
smokes, and the five-year-old urchin puffs an abandoned cig- 
aet, The employer adulterates his flour, his clerk with- 
holds fifty cents a day, and he who takes the flour home re- 
fusestopay his bill. Nowisthe time for young men to 
practice Christian virtues, all of them, in all their puritan- 
ical sternness, The country and the future American char- 
acter need the new leaven which the rising generation is 
in honor bound to give. 

Absalom conducted his political campaign on true Amer- 
ican principies. He vilified his parent and slung all the 
mudhe was able. He lied systematically and generously. 
He bribed some and cajoled others. Two hundred were 
completely taken in by this leader of a new and, for a time, 
popular party. Corruption in politics is a vice hoary as the 
Bible. It is a sin against God and Christian manhood. 
Honest politics means an upright and unimpeachable Gov- 
trament. An honest vote indicates the sturdy character. 

Absalom was fair to look at and many were captivated. 
Ithas been well said that the American public is the most 
sulliblein the world. Let us not be duped into mistaking 
wong for right; dishonor for honor; the black flag of pira- 
forthe stars and stripes of freedom; the archangel of 
Hell for the archange) of Heaven. 

Itis not an uncommon thing to feign religious enthusi- 
tm in order to acquire a desired end, One goes to a fash- 
‘onable church, not to travel toward Heaven but to get on 
inthe world. About this time the Sunday-school is filling 
. Boys and yirls enlist, not to learn of a true life but to 
Christmas presents. Absalom still goes on his spurious 
‘rand to Hebron. Self-interest and worldliness often 
board the “Gospel train” to steal a ride. Generally such 
"amps are recognized, and only courtesy and Christian tol- 
“anee prevent their prompt ejectment. It is not wrong to 

"ish tobe Governor of the State. It is wicked to cheat 
tither personally or vicariously to get it. It is not despica- 
— to be senior deacon or pastor of the city eburch. 
— pull ecclesiastical wires to such an extent 
Pa primary object of the Church is forgotton, namely 
= 4im Christ, not self, to famished, truth hungering 





School and College. 


ya faculty of the University of Pennsylvania recent- 


den a a resolution with only two opposing votes de- 
ai oa . the matriculation of students regardless of sex, 
ors of the institution will be thrown open to 

he aw the indorsement of this co-educational policy 
rd of Trustees. It isexpected that such an in- 

fat will be given, as a number of members are 
earl thoroughly in accord with the sentiments of 
tas, The liberal movement in the University has 
Mechutio, and gradual growth. Seven years ago a simi- 
the -\ was voted down by a large majority. With 
Thich har the Wharton School new chairs were created, 
er © been filled by men of unusual ability. Profes- 
m has always been an earnest champion of 
on; Professor James never loses an opportunity 
te the cause of women, and with Professor Patton 








the University. 


.... The new Catholic University at Washington will be 
formally opened November 13th, with a theological faculty 
only. -The official announcement states that before en- 
tering the University every student is supposed to have 
gone with credit through the usual seminary course, or at 
least the philosophical course and three years of theology. 
It also states that the choice of the priucipal and accessory 
studies of each student will be mainly determined by the 
wish of his Ordinary, or the advice of those who have guided 
him through his seminary course. There will be lectures 
daily on Dogmatic Theology, Moral Theology, Sacred 
Scripture and Higher Philosophy; tri-weekly on English 
L.terature and Sacred Eloquence; and at least weekly 
on Keclesiastical History, Liturgy, scientific subjects and 
the problems of the day. s 


...-Miami University exhibits in a very striking way the 
results of the efforts made last year to keep abreast of the 
growing demands for improved methods of education. Not 
only are the students entering this autumn equal in num- 
ber to all the old students in ail departments of the Uni- 
versity, but avery large proportion of these have been at- 
tracted from other colleges and have entered the upper 
classes. A beginning has been made in the direction of 
post-graduate courses, the demand being principally for 
philosophy and kindred branches. A very gratifying 
quicken ing of religious interest is apparent, and the active 
work among the students is more promising thanit has 
been for some time. No graduate of recent years has en- 
tered the ministry, while several of the senior class have 
already declared their intention of dedicating themselves 
to God’s service, and quite a number of others are looking 
in the same direction. 


...-The carefully collected educational statistics of 
Prussia show that the Catholics are proportionally not so 
well represented in higher education as are the Protest- 
ants. Of the population 64 24 per cent. are Protestant and 
34,18 are Catholic. In the gymnasia, real schools and 
uviversities the proportion is considerably in favor of the 
Protestants. In tbe universities alone these constitute 
72.49 per cent. of the whole contingent, while the Catho- 
lics constitute only 20.12 per cent. In the medium 
grades between the lower school and the universities, such 
as the gymnasia, the Protestant percentage is 72.47, and 
the Catholic 17.56, the rest being Jews and other non-con- 
formists. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


COCHRANE, J.E., North Paris, accepts call to Hallowell. Me. 
CRAFTS, D. L., Beverly Farms, Mass., accepts call to Patten, 


e. 

EWART, G.C., inst., Oct. 17th, Bethesda ch., Philadelpeia, Penn. 

neat = Y, THOMAS DE, Revere, Mass., called to Pianisville, 
Jonn. 

MILLER, E. C., Plainville, accepts ca}l to South Windsor, Conn. 

MUIR, J. J., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

NOBBS, 8. B., Newport, Vt., resiens. 

THOMAS, C. H., accepts call to 50th ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

WEEKS, Ww: M., Miles City, Mont., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BARRON. Joun W., Chesterfield, N. H., resigns. 

BAKROWS, WILLIAM H., Montour, called to Cass, Ia. 

BELT, SALATHrEeL D., Woodland, Cal., resigns. 

DEMOREST, W1t.1AM L.. Grand Island, Neb., resigns. 
DILLEY, SAMUEL, Ford City, Kan., resigns. 

ELLMS, Lewis, Strong, accepts call to Phillips, Me. 

GOKDON, RosBert, Ransom, Mich., resigns. 

HANNA, CHARLES W., Niantic, Conn., resigns. 

JAMES, Horace P., Cooperstown, N. D., accepts call to Colfax, 


Wyo. 

JEFFERSON, CHARLES F., Chelsea, Mass., called to Central ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

JOHNSTON, C. O., Toronto, Can., called to Clinton, Mo. 

LITTS, PALMER, Waucoma and Lawler, la., resigns. 

McKESSON, CHARLEs L., Longton, Kan., resigns. 

McLEOD, JAmes, of Indianapolis, Ind. (Pres.), accepts call to 
First ch., Albany, N. Y. 

McMILLAN, Peter, Barre, Vt, resigns. 

PAGE, HARLAN, Asbburnbam, Mass., resigns. 

RICHMOND, GEoRGE L. (Pres.), Little Britain, N. Y., accepts 
call to Amesbury, Mass. 

STEBBINS, H. W., Athol, called to Medford, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CARTER, JAMzs, Mendham, N. J., accepts call to Wiiliamsport, 


Penn. 
CHAPIN, A. M.,South Bend, Ind., accepts call to Columbus, O. 
PERRY, Henry T., Masonville, called to Afton, N. Y. 

FRISBIE, F. V.. Belleport, called to Southampton, L. I. . 
FROST. C. N., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to Victor, N. Y. 
GRANSTAFP, FRANK, College Corner, called to 5th ch., Cincin- 


nati, O. 
JAGGER, 8. H.. died, October 17th, Newburgh, N. Y., aged 74. 
JOHNSON, W. H., Lawrenceville, Ga., cailed to Oceola, Fla. 
KERNS, FRANCIs A., inst., Martinsburg, Petrolia and Fairview, 


Penn. 
KEYES, E. D., Paw Paw, Ill., accepts call to Winnebago City, 


Minn. 

Lee. J. L., inst., October 15th, Wharton Street ch., Philadelphia, 

enn. 

McKAIG, CLEMENT V., D.D., died recently at Pittsburg, Penn. 

NOURSE, Jcsepa E., Georgetown, D. C.. died recently. 

a de —” WILLIAM, died October 17th, Flushing, L. I., N. 

Y., aged 57. 

STRATTON, E., Greenville, called to Shelter Island, N. Y. 

WADSWORTH, CHARLES (Cong.), Worcester, Mass., called to 
Broad Street ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


DAVIES, Tuomas. F., D.D., consecrated Bishop, October 18th, 
Philadeiphia, Penn. 
FISHER, GrEorGE, Stockport, N. Y., accepts call to Milford, 


Mass. 
HOLMEN. J. A., Ada, Kan., called to Boone, Ia. 
NAVIN, Wm. R., Nutley, N. J., died Oct. 19th, New York, 
aged 49. : 
RYGH, Portland, Me., accepts call to Wittenberg, Wis. 
sae tg D. L., Thomastown, Conn., accepts call to Bellows 
‘alls, Vt. 
LUTHERAN. 


ee. CARL J., graduate of Kropp, calied to Riverside, 
HOLLOWAY, C. H., D.D., Middletown, accepts call to Pitts- 


burg, Penn. 
JEFFRIES, C. W., accepts call to Chester, Penn. 
OFFERMAN, H., accepts call to Cramer’s Hill, N. J. 
SHRADER, A. B., Grand Island, accepts call to Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


BODFISH, A. M., Meth. Epis., died October 16th, Mystic, Conn. 

CHANDLER, Seta, Unit., died recently, Shirley, Mass.. aged 82. 

CHIPP, W. M., Meth. Epis., died recently, Hudson, N. Y. 

ELDER, C. B., Unit.. accepts call to Keene, N. H. 

FOWLER, S. F., “Christian,” Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call 
to Columbus, Ind. 

KERR, R. P., Pres. (So.), Richmond, Va., called to First Re- 
formed ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ORELUP, H. J., Univ., Neenah, Wis., resigns. 

RENCHER, James 8., Meth. Epis. South, Mobile, Ala., died 


Oct. 138. 
wngey kK, F. W., Univ., Peabody, Mass., called to Brattleboro’ 
VAN DE VYVER, A., Roman Catholic, consecrated and inst. 





Bishop of Richmond, Va. 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE International Marine Conference met in Washing- 
ton on Wednesday of last week. The delegates were pre- 
sented by Mr. Blaine to President Harrison at an informal 
reception given to them in the East room of the White 
House. The following countries sent delegates to the Con- 
ference: United States, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, China, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Guatemala, 
Hawaii, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Siam, The Netherlands, Venezuela and 
Chili. Several other countries were invited but no dele- 
gates from them have reported. The work of the Confer- 
ence was begun in earnest on Thursday. The discussions 
were for the most part conductedin English. On Friday, 
for example, the English langu age was used by Belgium, 
Chili, Norway, Sweden, The Netherlands, Germany, Eng- 
land and the United States. Delegates from Chili and 
France spoke in French, but the Norwegian delegate beg- 
ged that their remarks be read by the stenographerin Eng- 
lish, a language which he could better understand. The 
Conference holds two sessions on four days of the week, 
one session on Friday and none on Saturday. The following 
were the subjects proposed for discussion some of which 
have already been considered: 

“1. Marine signals, or other means of plainly indicating the direction 
in which vessels are moving in fog, mist, falling snow and thick 
weather; and, at night, rules for the prevention of collision, and rules 
of the road. 

“2. Regulations to determine the seaworthiness of vessels. 

“3. Draught to which vessels should be restricted when loaded. 


“*4. Uniform regulations regarding the designating and marking of 
vessels. 

“5. Saving life and property from shipwreck. 

“6. Necessary qualifications for officers and seamen, including tests 
for sight and color-blindness. 

“7. Lines for steamers on frequented routes. 

“8. Nightsignals for communicating information at sea. 

“9. Warnings of approaching storms. 

“10. Reporting, marking and removing dangerous wrecks and ob- 
structions to navigation. 


“11. Notice of changes in lights, buoys and other day and night 
marks. 


“12. Auniform system of buoys and beacons. 


“13. Theestablishment of a permanent International Marine Com- 
mission.” 


....Gen. Green B. Raum, of Illinois, was appointed 
Commissioner of Pensions by President Harrison, last 
week. General Raum isa prominent member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, having served in the war with 
credit. He was wounded when serving under General 
Grant at Vicksburg. He was elected to Congress in 1867, 
and served one term. In 1876 he was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, and retained the office until 
1883. During this period he collected $850,000,000, and dis- 
bursed $30,000,000 without loss. He is the author of the 
book called “The Existing Conflict Between Republican 
Government and Southern Oligarchy,’”’ He has of late 
been practicing law in Washington, Another appoint- 
ment of importance made by the President last week was 
that of Commodore Francis M. Ramsay to be Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation. This will retire Commodore Ram- 
say from the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where he has been in 
charge since the departure of Admiral Gherardi. 


FOREIGN. 


....The Hawaiian Government is anxious to extend the 
treaty relations existing between itself and the United 
States. It has informed its Minister at Washington that 
it desires to conclude a treaty whereby the following ob- 
jects may be secured: 

** First—To continue in force all the treaties and conventions now 
existing between the two nations until they shall find it mutually ad- 
vantageous to abrogate or modity such treaties or conventions or any 
of them. 

** Second—That all the products of either country which are by vir- 
tue of the reciprocity treaty admitted free of duty into the other coun- 
try, shall be treated in reapect of bounties paid, exemptions or immu- 
nities, and in all other respects, as if such articles were of growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the country into which they are so ad- 
mitted. 

*“* Third—To provide for the entry into either of the two countries 
without the payment of duty of all the products of the other, except- 
ing, however, opium, spirituous Jiquors of more than 18 per cent. al- 
coholic strength and all articles prohibited by law 1n either country. 

‘+ Fourth—Positive and efficacious guarantee by the United States 
Government of perfect independence of the a autonomy of the Ha- 
waiian Government in all its dominions, and its right of sovereignty 
over such dominions.” 


....Court reports appearing in the newspapers of Berlin 
credit the Czar with thanking Prince Bismarck for sup- 
porting the Russian protests to the Swiss Government 
against the harboring of anarchists, and assuring the 
Chancellor that the stetements regarding General Obrut- 
schef’s recommendations of double lines of strategic rail- 
ways in Russia were false. Prince Bismarck, it is said, 
assured the Czar that Germany was as little concerned 
regarding Bulgaria as she was regarding Russia’s plans in 
Asia; and that in his view an understanding between Rus- 


sia and England with reference to Asia was desirable and 
conld easily be obtained. The Post asserts that the two 
Emperors before separating arranged for another meeting; 
and that Emperor William, on the invitation of the Czar, 
agreed to attend the Russian-army maneuvers in 1890. 


....The Paris Temps, expressing doubt as to the validity 
of the Italo-Abyssinian treaty, by which Italy assumes a 
protectorate over Abyssinia, questions whether King Men- 
elek, on May 5th, was in a position to pledge the whole of 
Abyssinia; also, whether, as King Humbert only ratified 
the treaty on September 25th, King Menelek has yet rati- 


fied it. It says further that Signor Crispi’s answers on 
these points are necessary in order to enable the French 
Cabinet to answer Italy’s notification in conformity with 
the Cabinet’s ovacific disposition, and are important in view 
of the Red Sea reports of the indifferent reception of 
Degiac and the chances of the confirmation of Menelek as 





ruler of Abyssinia. 
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cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Editor 
ot The Independent, P. 0, Box 2787. 

¢@” All business communications from subscribers and advertisers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787, 

¢@” Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. What- 
ever is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the rame and 
address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty 
o good faith. 

[? We do not hold ourselves responsible for any view or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspundents. 

2” Persons desiring the return of theiv manuscripts, if not accepted, 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. Authors 
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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
ANY one who may have come to the meeting of the 
American Board last week fearing increased alienation 
and possibly an open rupture went away with a feeling of 
relief. None of the things which good men had dreaded 
came to pass. Some bitter things were said, it is true, and 
hard to bear; but there 1s little doubt that the end of the 
session found the brethren closer together than they 
were at the beginning. This result was largely the out- 
come of the kindly spirit with which the Board received 
those who had grievances to present and to its earnest 
desire to come, if possible, to the end of the differences 
which have disturbed its peace in the last few years. 
It was disposed in the interest of harmony to do what- 
ever could be done short of the surrender of its convic- 
tions or the sacrifice of one of its trusted officials, 

Last year at Cleveland it took the first step in the 
direction of conciliation by appointing a Committee of 
Fifteen to inquire whether any changes in the constitu- 
tion of the Board were needed to bring it into closer 
relations with its constituents. It did this voluntarily 
ata meeting from which the aggrieved brethren were 
for the most part absent. The Board had been charged 
with being out of sympathy with the churches, with 
being uncongregational in its organization and its 
methods, and the Committee was appointed to ascertain 
whether the facts sustained the charge. The result was 
givenin the report of the Committee on Wednesday ; 
and it is clear that there is not only no general desire 
for a specific chanze, but there is nothing like a general 
desire for any change. 





The Committee rightly charac- 
terize the replies to their citcular of inquiry as indica- 
ting both ‘indifference and perplexity.” If the question 
were really a burning question and there were really a 
** wide-spread unrest,” the churches would have re- 
sponded with alacrity to the call fortheir opinion. The 
fact that nearly two-thirds of the 1,600 circulars sent to 
churches, theologival professors and corporate members 
were not responded to proves beyond all manner of 
doubt that the agitation for change is a very 
limited and superficial one. Of the 590 responses re- 
ceived 325 favored one change or another; but many of 
them with such qualifications thatif they were classified 
separately the majority would be against change. It 
would be manifest folly to propose a change upon such 
a showing as this. If any modification of the present 
method of electing corporate members is to come it 
must wait for that crystallization of sentiment which 
will indicate not only that a modification is wanted by 
the constituents of the Board but what modification is 
wanted. It was wise, however, to continue the Com- 
mittee another year. It can confer with the Committee 
appointed by the National Council, and its continuance 
indicates the willingness of the Board to have as thorough 





an investigation made of the subject as a large and rep- 
resentative committee is capable of making. 

This year the Board took a second step in the interest 
of conciliation. This was in the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Nine to investigate the methods of administra- 
tion in Boston, and to suggest such changes as they may 
find necessary. This investigation was not simply con- 
ceded, it was demanded by and for the Prudential Com- 
mittee. The Committee have been under fire for several 
years. Thev were under fire on Wednesday and again 
on Thursday. They were accused of sitting as a ‘‘ secret 
tribunal” and of putting the ‘‘ brand” of ‘‘ heresy ” on 
whom they please. They were accused of presenting a 
misleading report for the year. The impression was 
made that they are not fully trusted. The only answer 
to all this was a proposal for an inquiry, and an inquiry 
was ordered by a unanimous vote. This inquiry is to be 
made by a committee which is specially satisfactory to 
the complainants and entirely acceptable to the members 
and supporters of the Prudential Committee. If there 
be any wrong or irregular methods in the Boston office 
this Committee will be sure to discover them and bring 
them to light. If the officers of the Board or any of 
them have been abusing their trust, the friends of the 
Board want to know it. If they have been faithful and 
and true, as we have firmly believed, the investigation 
will put at rest at once and forever all reflections against 
them. The liberals expressed themselves as delighted 
with the resolution and the Committee. So did the con- 
servatives, 

While all this indicates the desire of the conservatives 
for peace, a determination to remove all occasion for 
further controversy, it does not indicate a desire or in- 
tention to recede from the position taken at Des Moines 
and re-affirmed so emphatically at Springfield. If peace 
were only tobe obtained by asurrender of that position 
peace could not be had. The Administration of the Board 
must continue to be guided by the policy then adopted, 
whenever occasion arises, which will probably be very 
seldom, if Dr. Quint is right in saying that the Auduver 
dogma has really become a very great nuisance. 

The elections reflected the determination of the cor- 
porate members to make no change in the officers in the 
interest of either side. This was the President’s wish, 
and he wished it for the sake of peace and harmony. 
Dr. Alden, silent and patient through all the attack, di- 
rect and indirect, upon him, was re-elected because 
there was no reason why he should be removed. The 
Board will nut withdraw its confidence in him until he 
is proved to be unworthy‘of it. Mr. Dickinson was con- 
tinued on the Prudential Committee by conservative 
votes. Now let there be atruce for a year. Let us see 
what a year of cessation of hostilities will do. Let us 
see whether the trial will not show that it is not worth 
while ever to renew them. 

At the close of the elections President Storrs, as the 
condition of hisacceptance of the presidency again, re- 
ceived a solemn pledge from the whole Board to agree to 
the principles set forth in his letter of acceptance in 
1887. His great desire is to restore harmony among 
the brethren. Now let those who have been opposed to 
the policy of the Board and have at the same time ex- 
pressed satisfaction with Dr. Storrs’s letter, accept the 
situation frankly and support the Board with all their 
might. If they have the interest in the Board they pro- 
fess they will do this and end a controversy for whose 
continued existence there isnow no excuse. Dr, Quint 
says if the current should flow again to the Board from 
the halls of the thevlogical seminaries of New England 
the Whole trouble would disappear. Let these semina- 
naries re-assert confidence in the Board by encouraging 
their students toapply for appointment tothe mission- 
ary field,and if they have not been trained to believe 
in Dr. Quint’s theological nuisance the Board is not 
likely to turn them away. 


> 


THE HARVARD CLASS ORATOR. 


Goop friends from the South, apologists for the treat- 
ment given the Negro,who love to say that the North has 
just as much of the caste spirit as the South has, and closes 
the door against the Negro just as closely; and ye, not quite 
so good friendsfrom the North, apologists for the apolo- 
gists, who say ‘* That’s so,” and who don’t know what 
would happen if a Negro gentleman should rent a house 
in afashionable block, or if fitty Negroes should take 
seats in the middle aisle of your church, please read what 
has just happened at Harvard College and then consider. 

A Negro has just been elected class-orator! Think 
what that means. Harvard is the largest college in the 
United States—Harvard is a typical Northern college, a 
college of ‘‘ culture,” just out from Boston, a college of 
the Yankees, th college where more rich men’s sons 
go, where there is more fashion and style and expendi- 
ture, and proud blood, and conceit, if you will, than 
in any other college or university in the country. 
And this college has elected a Negro for class orator, for 
the most coveted place of honor on its most distinguished 
day; the day which is the students’ own, when they 
put forward their favorite speaker, to make the choicest 
address for them; when they invite all their lady friends 
and set the tables for their finest ‘* spreads”; and when 
no man is so honored as the orator of the class—for this 















Negro or a brown one, or a yellow one or & white op 
we do not know—they are all one in the Sou %, 
disdained and disbarred from all privileges o¢ Msi 
buta Negro, a poor man, son of a slave, who has haq 
pay his way by barbering, by serving during b 
in hotels; this Negro, one of twoin the Class who 
distinguished himself by his literary ability, his Yo 
mates, have been elected their public repr 

on their especial day. Then they will come, 










most immaculate evening dress, with their ee 2 
sisters and sweethearts, and sit and hear and chet gar the 
Negro classmate and brother and orator, (Act 

Now tell us, ye men of the New South, where in con 
bailiwicks could such a thing happen? Why, yeu de $0, 
the door in the face of such men. You have male la wit 
forbidding a colored man to go to the same school ™ wht 
a white man; you have said that if a Negro will be not, 
cated, he must be educated by himself. What is the beg othe 
college in the South? Is it the University of Viroi: of a 
or Vanderbilt, at Nashville? What would you doif, ishe 
Negro should apply for entrance at one of your first-rate ing 
institutions? You would tell him, We reserve these for trac 
our white young men; go to Fisk or Howard or rebt 
ton, or to some of the institutions which Northern si] 
benevolence has established fur black folk; 0 to the prot 
stable, for there is no room here for black intelligence infe: 


to be born. And when he has been educated, you make 
laws to shut him out of the rights of decent treatment TI 


on your railroads, and you tell him his race must always thou 
serve, and if he saysa stinging word for his Tights, or Whi 
manages to get an office, maybe you come, six hun- had 
dred armed men, in Arkansas, and compel him to x. true 
sign his office, or, in Georgia, chase him from his of G 
desk and literally stop his paper. neas 

It is absurd to say that the North treats the Negro any 
just as the South does; it isnot true. The difference be and 
tween the two sections is that at the South—and by the the: 
South we do not mean all the Northern South, the bor. plish 


der States, which are learning justice—but at the South, ed, 2 





the typical South, public sentiment stands square in the that 
way of the Negro, educated or ignorant, and says; and 
“Stand back; you can come no further; you are anin- pers 
ferior race; we are the ruling race; you must serve and life ¢ 
we will rule.” This they assert and accomplish, by sup- ten 
pressed ballots, by intimidation, by assassination when all 1 
necessary; and all this to prevent ‘‘ Social Equality,” knot 
dreaded bugbear. He 
They tind fault with us when we say that the emanci- denc 
pation of the slave has not yet quite achieved the over. pour 
throw of sectional barbarism. We prefer the civiliza hanc 
tion of Cambridge to that of Leflore, Marion and New ginn 
Iheria. one | 
What the South needs more than anything else just and: 
now, politically, is a Republican Party in each State, was 
which shall say it, and mean it, as the first plank of ils worl 
platform, that every law shall be repealed which makes actol 
any distinction between white men and black men, theo 
ae W 

the s 

THE THEODICY OF SUFFERING. that 

WHEN Jesus left the temple where he had been teach- migt 
ing the Jews at the feast of Tabernacles, and passed out and 
into the streets of Jerusalem, he met a man sitting by but 
the wayside, who was a beggar, and had been “blind abou 
from his birth.” The disciples, observing this man, said do w 
to him: ‘‘ Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, ow 
that he was born blind 2” Jesus at once replied: “ Neither view 
hath this man sinned, nor his parents; but that the burp 
works of God should be made manifest in him.” (John poses 


ix, 2, 3.) Thet 















honor the class has elected a Negro; whether a black 









This question implies that these disciples knew this W 
man, and knew that he was born blind, before thusmett Not § 
ing him, or that he then and there told his story to them, own 
perhaps in soliciting a charity from them. Be this asit 1s th 
may, they wished to know to what the blindness should He n 
be attributed, whether to some fault of the man himself gove 
or to that of his parents. It was an idea, accepted by his 0 
many of the Jews, that men might sin before being time 
born, and be punished therefor after birth. These dit resul 
ciples seem to have had this idea, and also the further that 
idea that all calamities and sufferings in the present life the t 
are to be traced to some particular antecedent sin of ig 
sins, as the procuring cause thereof. Both of these Py 
ideas lie at the bottom of their question, and are i 
volved in it. ; nm ' 

The first part of the answer given by Jesus is a devia os 
that the blindness of this man was due either to bisow? _ 
sin or to that of his parents. ‘‘ Neither hath this mat os 
sinned, nor his parents” is the language used by the oll : 
iour. We do not understand the language meas a 
that both the blind man and bis parents were absolutely Wh 
sinless. What Jesus intended was to deny that the cam nn 
genital blindness in this case was due to any spee ie ia hi 
of either the man himself or his parents, and im the # pe 
nial to reject the superstitious notion tbat was the basis a 
of the question submitted to him. The blindness esd 
not to be regarded as a punishment for any §P ned 8 sale 
pravity on the part of either. Neither had so sit! it We. 
to produce it, and hence neither was to blame wad nn 
Such, as we understand it, is the import of Christ's ioe 
guage. 

The language clearly rejects the theory that particals Py 
sufferings in this world are to be viewed as sure€ a tlie 


of particular sins, and hence that where there are "l 
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* ings there must always be correspondingly great 


vity in thesufferers. This was the theory of Job’s 
friends who came to comfort him in the midst of 
ities; but who, seeing these calamities, con- 
that he must be a very bad man, and became his 
tors rather than his comforters. The barbarians 
pho saw the viper lighting on the hand of Paul, and ex- 
that he would soon fall down dead, thought that 
he must be & murderer ‘‘ whom vengeance suffereth not 
to live,” and when they ** saw no harm come to him, 
they changed their minds, and said that he was a god. 
(Acts xxviii, 4-6.) These barbarians were wrong ia both 
conclusions. Paul was neither a murderer nor a god. 
go, also, the Galileans ‘‘ whose blood Pilate had mingled 
with their sacrifices,” and the eighteen persons upon 
ghom the tower in Siloam fell, and killed them, were 
not, as Jesus says, to be regarded as sinners above all 
others. (Luke xiii, 1-4.) Their sad fate was no proof 
of any special depravity for which they were thus pun- 
ished. The too common practice of assuming or gu¢s3- 
ing special sins when we observe severe sufferings, and 
tracing the latter to the former as the procuring cause, is 
rebuked by the answer of our Lord to his disciples, The 
simple truth is, that we do not know enough of the 
providence of God to reason in this way, and hence to 
infer that suffering and guilt always go together, and 
are proportionate to each other. 

The second part of our Saviour’s answer turned the 
thoughts of these disciples into a very different channel. 
While it was true that neither this man nor his parents 
had so sinned that he was born blind, it was also 
true that he was born blind ‘that the works 
of God should be made manifest in him.” His blind- 
ness was a providence of God in respect to him, without 
any special sinfulness on his part or that of his parents; 
and in that providence was included, as one part of it, 
the miraculous cure which Jesus was about to accom- 
plish, and by which God would in this man be manifest- 
ed, alike in the blindness and the cure. The same God 
that appointed the blindness, also appointed the cure, 
and made both parts of the history of one and the same 
person. The cure would haveits place in the earthly 
life of Jesus; and the history of that life was to be writ- 
ten and read, and what Jesus did for the blind man and 
all the incidents connected with the cure, were to be 
known through all time 

Here then is a particular case of an appointing provi- 
dence, or rather a series of providences, which Jesus ex- 
pounds as a manifestation of the worksof God. God’s 
hand was in the case, and in the whole of it, from be- 
ginning toend. The case, tho to the man afilictive in 
one part of it, was to God no accident, no irregularity, 
andnoafter-thought, and not without a divine design. It 
was embraced in the providential government of the 
world, and had its place therein. God himself was an 
actor, while the blind man was asufferer. Such is the 
theory which Jesus applied to this case. 

We have substantially the same theory concerning 
the sickness of Lazarus, in respect to which Jesus said 
that it was ‘‘for the glory of God, that the Son of God 
might be glorified thereby.” (John xi, 4.) The sickness 
and death of Lazarus filled Mary and Martha with grief; 
but they made the occasion for Jesus to say what he said 
about himself as ‘‘ the resurrection and the life,” and to 
do what he did in raising him from the dead,and for John 
to write the eleventh chapter of hisGospel. That death, 
viewed on its divineside, and in relation to the planand 
purposes of God, was a death connected with these pur- 
poses, and was one of the conditions of their execution. 
TheSon of God was glorified thereby. 

We are told by Paul that God ‘“‘worketh all things’ — 
ot some things, but all things—‘‘after the counsel of his 
own will.” (Ephes. i, 11.) This being true, then God 
isthe great important Actor in all the affairs of this life. 
He made the world just as he saw fit to make it; and he 
governs it in all its events according to the counsel of 
hisown will, which is always good and wise. Some- 
times, yea, very often, he entails evil upon men as the 
result and punishment of their sins, in a manner soclear 
that we can have no doubt as to the connection between 
the two; and yet not all the evils from which men suffer 
are punitive in their character. Some of them aresim- 
ply monitory and preventive; others are disciplinary; 
and still others are so inscrutable in their reason that 
ve can construct no theory of their appointment, other 
than that which refers thew to the good pleasure of God 
himself, who does no wrong to any being, and makes no 
mistakes any where, 

Itis not best for a creature so limited as man to be 
constantly asking God: Why is thisso, and why is that 
%? Why is one born blind and another with good eyes? 
Why distinction in the allotments of men? Why does 
my vast amount of suffering exist in this world? God 
in his Providential government has a great many secrets 
Which he never explains, and in respect to which it is 

for every one to say: ‘‘ Even so, Father, for so it 
- h good in thy sight.” We should content our- 
We a with what is, whether we can explain it or not. 

. should carry through life the settled and abiding 
Conviction, and that too, inevery condition, no matter 
—ae or sorrowful, that God ‘ doeth all things 
die. This is the true theodicy with which to live and 

It is the theodicy of piety, and is always the surest 





WHO ARE THEY? 


It is its teachers that make a university, not its 
money nor its buildings. We may then judge, in large 
part, what will be the character of the new Catholic 
University at Washington from the character of the 
men selected to give its instruction. 

The rector is Bishop Keane, lately of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. He was born abroad, but educated in the United 
States. He has high reputation as a theologian, a teacher 
and a manager, but has not distinguished himself as an 
author. Dr. P. J. Garrigan assists him as vice-rector. 
He is a man of forty years, an American, and has been 
director of the Seminary at Troy for the education of 
priests. He has also had experience as rector of a par- 
ish, but isnot known as an author. 

Dr. Joseph Schroeder will be professor of dogmatic 
theology. Heisa German and is forty yearsold. He 
has been professor of Latin and Greek literature in the 
seminary Saint Trond, in Belgium, and professor of dog- 
matic theology at Cologne. He tock an active part in 
Cardinal Lavigerie’s anti-slavery movement. He speaks 
German, French and Latin with fluency, and is known 
as an orator and author of works on theology. 

The professor of biblical science will be Dr. Hy vernat, 
a young Frenchman, who has entered with some activi- 
ty the field of Assyrian and Egyptian archeology, but 
who has yet to win his spurs. Educated in the French 
school of the Abbé Vigouroux, he will be a hopeful ad- 
dition to the ranks of our Oriental scholars, who have 
been educated generally in the German schools. 

Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard will take the chair of 
English literature. He is forty-six years old, an Ameri- 
can by birth, an author of poems and criticisms and de- 
scriptive volumes, and his name is familiar to the read- 
ers of our magazines. His life has been spent, much of 
it, in California and in the Hawaiian Islands, but lat- 
terly he has been a teacher in the Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, inIndiana. He is a convert tothe Catholic faith. 

The chair of Philosophy will be under the charge of 
Dr. Joseph Pohle, a German of about thirty-seven years. 
In Philosophy are included all the natural sciences, 
and itis their relation to religion which will come in 
his department. He has been an active teacher and 
writer and editor of compends of science and philoso- 
phy. 

Dr, S. G. Messmer, a Swiss by birth, forty-two years 
old, who has beena teacher at Seton Hall, N. J., for 
eighteen years, will be the professor of canon law. He 
is described as an accomplished theologian and Latinist, 
and was one of the secretaries of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. 

The chair of moral theology will be held by Dr. Bou- 
quillon, lately professor of morals at the University of 
Lille. He is forty years old, a Belgian by birth, and has 
been a teacher all his adult life. He is the author of a 
manual of moral theology and of minor papers. 

The director of the University who will have disci- 
plinarian control of the students is the Abbé Hogan. He 
is an Irishman, sixty years old, and has been a teacher 
all his life in Ireland or France, until the last five years, 
during which he has taught in a seminary in Massachu- 
setts. 

Besides these men, Fathers Hewit and Searle, of the 
Paulist Fathers, will lecture, the one on Church history 
and the other on astronomy and physics. Father Hewit 
is well known asa theologian, and Father Searle has 
had much experience in our best observatories. 

It will be seen that of these professors four are invited 
from abroad. This shows enterprise and intelligence on 
the part of Bishop Keane, and gives promise that the 
new Catholic University will take a fair rank when it 
has once been developed. Nevertheless, there is nothing 
overwhelming in the distinction or the attainments of 
these instructors. They appear to be competent, or prom- 
ising men, but not such ascan put our Protestant or our 
‘*godless” universities to shame. At present only a 
school of theology is provided for, and it will be some 
time before the other departments can be added which 

will nrake it in any sense a rival to our American uni- 
versities, It must rather be compared with such insti- 
tutions as our theological seminaries at New York, 
Princeton, Andover and New Haven. 


ap 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


73. IN considering the effectiveness of Probibition it 
must be remembered that Prohibitory laws depend 
largely, as other laws depend, onthe state of public sen- 
timent. Where public sentiment is lax concerning the 
liquor evil, the enforcement will be lax; where this sen- 
timent is vigorous the enforcement will he vigorous, 
The same is true respecting laws against capital and 
other indictable crimes. Society requires these laws for 
its protection; but insome communities they are rigidly, 
in other communities indifferently, executed. It de- 
pends on the tone of public sentiment. As prohibition 
of the making and selling of intoxicants does not rest 
on the basis of inherent and immediate wrongfulness, 
as does the probibition of murder and burglary, we 
must not expect to find the demand for its enforcement 
as pressing as the demand for the enforcement 
of the prohibition of self-evident crimes. If self- 
evident crimes often go unpunished, it is mami- 





pled dealers sometimes and in some places escape 
trial and imprisonment. In other words, as the prohibi- 
tion of various common law crimes does not result in 
entire suppression, it cannot be expected that the pro- 
hibition of the statutory crime of making and selling 
intoxicants will be more successful. 

74, It is, therefore, illogical to contend that the policy 
of Prohibition is a failure if it does not immediately and 
absolutely suppress the traffic in intoxicants. We donot 
ask that other criminal statutes shall be abolished be- 
cause they do not immediately and absolutely suppress 
the crimes against which they are directed. We inquire 
whether there may not be defects in the laws them- 
selves, and, if so, we ask that they be remedied; we in 
quire whether laxness of public sentiment is not largely 
responsible, and we try to correct that. It is but fair to 
judge of the success of Prohibition by the same stan- 
dard, 





Editorial Votes. 


AGAIN we are compelled to enlarge THE INDEPENDENT to 
unusual dimensions in order to make room for the reports 
of the Episcopal Convention and the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. As last 
week, we are obliged to add twelve extra pages. With this 
additional space we are enabled to give in full the discus- 
sions and reports of the American Board last week. The 
meeting was of extraordinary interest, and this complete 
report of its proceedings cannot fail to be of extraordinary 
value to all those interested in the foreigu missioa work. 
We have in no way curtailed any of the other departments 
of the paper; indeed, we have added rather to some of them, 
so that the paper, even without the twelve extra pages, 
would be one of unusual interest; but with the extra pages 
it becomes superior, with a few exceptions, to anything we 
have hitherto presented to our readers. 





THE position of Dr. Storrs, just re-elected President of 
the American Board, was clearly stated by him in 
his letter of acceptance, two years ago in the following 
were his words, which were then and are now heartily ap- 
proved by a very large majority of those who furnish the 
means tosupport the cause of missions. Neither Dr. Storrs, 
nor the thousands who so heartily support him and the 
long-tried policy of that great and worthy corporation, will 
budge from the line indicated by the following sentences: 


“The Board has determined, by a majority of nearly five-sevenths, 
at the largest meeting of its corporate members ever convened, and 
at a meet ng happily held in the midst of communities giving an ac- 
tive and eloquent support to the challenging opinion, that the theory 
of a probation after death, offering opportunities beyond the grave to 
attain by repentance eternal life, is atany rate not a constituent pait 
of the Gospel of Christ, that it has no authority from the Master to 
show, and that it therefore ought not to become, directly or indirect- 
ly,an element in the message which a society in the past and in 
the present consecrated to him sends to mankind, Nothing 
could be more conspicuously absurd than to expect the Board 
in its corporate actton to authorize a theory which most of its mem- 
bers thus far believe to be oniy an attractive, but a delusive, human 
speculation, with no basis in the Scriptures, and forming no part of 
that divine message which came to our fathers, and has come to us 
from the bleeding and kingly hands of Christ.” 





Dr. TALMAGE’s Tabernacle will be rebuilt; that goes 
without saying. He preached last Sunday morning to an 
enormous congregation at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, and delighted his audience with the report that 
already alarge and fine plot of ground has been secured 
by exchange for the old site, and a new building will be 
completed in a year from this time. The enthusiasm of 
the people and the sy mpathy from abroad are very encour- 
aging, and Dr. Talmage sees no reason why he should de- 
lay his proposed trip abroad. He will visit the Holy Land, 
sailing October 30th, and will be gone two months, which is 
time enough for a hasty survey if he does not stop by the 
way. During his absence his pulpit, in the Academy of 
Music, will be supplied by various distinguished preachers. 
Tbe new church will be larger than the old one, and Dr. 
Talmage speaks with great confidence as to his ability to 
make his voice fill it; and we have equal confidence that 
the audience will do the same. 





THE President, after looking over the field carefully and 
considering the needs of the Pension Bureau, has named 
Gen. Green B. Raum to succeed Corporal Tanner as Com- 
missioner, The nomination is a surprise to the politicians, 
who bad not thought of General Raum for the position, and 
also to the professional critics of the Administration, who 
assumed that the Grand Army cf the Republic would be 
allowed to name the man. General Raum obtained his 
title in the late War, serving with the Illinois troops, and 
has since occupied various prominent positions, including 
that of Commissioner of Interna] Revenue. Thoa soldier 
and in entire sympathy with the veterans he is said to be 
**cold-blooded ” as an administrator of law. When itis a 
question between sympathy and law he adheres to law. 
This is obviously the kind of man now needed in the Pen- 
sion Bureau. General Raum will not let his desire that 
old soldiers and old soldiers’ widows should be made com 
tortable over-ride the provisions of the law. He has large 
executive ability, and will, we have no doubt, be a suc- 
cess as Commissioner of Pensions. 


THE International Marine Conference was opened in 
Washington last week. It is a matter of no little self-con- 
gratulation that this Conference, in spite of tke fact that 
we have neither Navy nor Merchant Marine to speak of, 





festly unfair to condemn Prohibition if unprinci™ 


should meet in this country. The Conference consists of 
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delegates from the chief countries of Eurepe, Asia, North 
and South America. Its object is to determine the entire 
conduct of ships at sea with regard to each other. Mr. 
Blaine said, in his speech of welcome to the Congress, 
“The spoken languages of the world will continue to be 
many, but necessity commands that the unspoken lan- 
guage of the sea should be one.’’ The discussions before 
the Conference already fully show the necessity for united 
action in regulating the marine service of the world. Such 
matters as marive signals, regulations to determine the 
seaworthiness of vessels, the saving of life and property 
from shipwreck, lines for steamers on frequented routes, 
warnings of approaching storms, regulations concerning 
wrecks and changes in lights, buoys, etc., etc., are under 
discussion, Tne delegates are a distinguished body cf men 
with special knowledge and experience of sealife. They 
go about their discussions in a business-like way, and are 
sure to accomplish much good. But as Mr. Hall, the secre- 
tary of the British delegation, has declared, with respect to 
Great Britain at least, the conclusions of the Conference 
will not be binding upon the Governments represented by 
delegates. The delegates will submit their reports and 
the Governments will then approve or not as they see fit. 
It would seem, however, that whatever agreements this 
body may come to, will be eminently worthy of adoption. 
This Conference has met at atime when speed in ocean 
travel has been so increased that extra regulations for 
safety are imperatively needed. An impression prevails to 
a large extent that increased speed means decreased safety. 
The Conference can do much to dispel this impression. 
Even tho so many thousands travel to and from Europe 
yearly there are few among them who do not admit to 
themselves that they take a risk in the ocean journey. The 
accidents that come at intervals, by which ships are 
wrecked and passengers drowned, create a natural sense 
of dread. That these accidents can be almost wholly 
avoided, no one doubts, and we look to the present Inter- 
national Conference to make the terrible calamities of the 
ocean next to impossible. 


MR. JOAQUIN MILLER’s strictures upon Bismarck, Da- 
kota, in his recent article in THE INDEPENDENT, have 
called forth the protests of a number of Bismarckians. 
Our answer to those who have addressed us on the subject 
has been that we engaged Mr. Miller to give his views on 
the country visited by him, not ourown. We place reli- 
ance in his judgment or we should not have engaged him 
to make the Western trip for us. But his judgment is not 
necessarily our judgment, aud the people of Bismarck 
must hold him responsible for whatever unjust slight he 
may have cast upon them. As representing the different 
protests received we may quote the testimony offered by a 
correspondent, Mrs. James M. Anderson, in contradiction 
the statements made by Mr. Miller. She writes: 

*T have lived in Bismarck five months, and have talked with 
hundreds of her citizens, some of them here from the very first; 
also with the farmers hereabout, with men in Government 
service who travel almost continuously over the Northern 
Pacific road, and with those who have been to Tacoma and re- 
turned to Bismarck to reside. They all tell me that the country 
about Bismarck is better for farming and stock-raising than that 
about Jamestown, or any land east of here till you reach the 
Red River Valley, or west of here till you reach Western Wash- 
ington. The soil is very fertile, but the rainfall is insufficient, 
and the ‘shoreless seas of grass’ which stretch from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Great Lakes, are to be seen only by poetic 
eyes, in a fine frenzy rolling. We do have ‘ buffalo’ grass and it 
is not nearly as brown here as in Montana. 

** As to the people of Bismarck, her society is charming; better 
can be found nowhere, tho Mr. Miller singles her out, as ‘the 
last place on earth for any honest man to settle in.’ Bismarck 
had a ‘boom.’ Now she is resting and getting ready for the 
steady growth which is coming. The men who ‘ boomed’ Bis- 
marck, are now in Tacoma and the other Coast cities which are 
now booming. 

* As specimens of the * honest men’ who do make their home 
in Bismarck, I would speak of ex-Governor Pierce, whom North 
Dakota will delight to honor, by sending him to the United 
States Senate this winter, and of Mr. Fairchild (a son of Presi- 
dent Fairchild, of Oberlin), president of a bank here, and an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church.” 

THE Supreme Court of the United States, last week, he- 
gan its October term at Washington, tobe extended until 
its adjouroment some time next Spring. There is a vacan- 
cy onthe Bench, occasioned by the death of Mr. Justice 
Matthews, which the President has not yet filled by a new 
appointment, and perhaps will not fill until the Senate shall 
be in session to act upon his nomination. We have no 
means of knowing to whom this honor will be assigned. 
We assume t iat the President will select a Republican for 
the position, and take the liberty of suggesting that among 
the judges of the Circuit Courts of the United States, he 
can very readily find the right man for the position. We 
name Judge Gresham as a good exampleof a man who ad- 
mirably combines the needed qualifications for the office, 
and who, from his learning and experience, would be a 
valuable accession to the wisdom of the Supreme Court. 
The appointmentof a Circuit Judge, rather than a lawyer 
who has no judicial experience, would be a very becoming 
promotion,and withal would be a good precedent for imita- 
tion in the future. The Supreme Court begins its term 
with a sufficient number of cases already on its calendar to 
occupy its time for the next three years without the addi- 
tion of asingle new case. This means that it is, as it has 
been foraseries of years, entirely over-crowded with the 
amount of judicial business to be performed; and it also 
means great injustice to litigants by reason of the long de- 

lay in reaching and disposing of their cases, The fault is not 
with the Court, but wholly with Congress in not supplying 
the requisite legislation to correct this long-standing evil. 
Plans have been proposed, but no one of them has as yet 
been adopted. The Republicans are in the majority in 
both houses of Congress, and upon them devolves the duty 
of taking up this subject in earnest, and furnishing the 
needed relief to the Supreme Court. There is no possible 
excuse for any further delay. 


JUDGE MCCONNELL, who is presiding in the trial of the 
men charged with the murderof Dr. Cronin, is certainly a 
level-headed judge. He stopped the lawyers last week, 
and proceeded to say: 

“{ shall anticipate tne examination of veniremen by stating 

tne law inacriminal case. In the eyes of the law these men 
are innocent, for the reason that there has been no evidence in- 
troduced against them at all, and they have the right to the 
protection of the law, as you and | would have under similar 
circumstances, if we were to be confronted by the witnesses and 
convicted by the evidence beard in court from sworn witnesses, 
and if the State fail to satisfy your mind, the defendants are en- 
titled to an acquittal. We are attempting to impanel a jury 
that can act upon the legal presumption of innocence and re- 
quire from the State the proof, because any proof in this case 
must proceed from the State, and lacking that proof in this 
court the men are entitled to their acquittal. The examination 
of the counsel is for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not 
you are in that condition of mind that you ean afford to the de- 
fendants a fair and impartial trial—that is, based exclusively 
upon the evidence here in court, and unbiased and uninfluenced 
by any opinion, impression or inclination whatever. Proceed, 
gentlemen.” 
This iscommon sense and legal sense boiled down, and 
brovght within a few words. We have never read a bet- 
ter statement of the true idea of a juror fit to pass on the 
question of guilt or innocence. 


AFTER the report of the unexpectedly agreeable inter- 
view between the Czar and Emperor William, with all the 
courtesies shown to Bismarck, it is not very re-assuring to 
hear the question asked from St. Petersburgh: ‘‘ Who 
blacked Bismarck’s boots?” Everything was doubtless 
very agreeable, and the Czar bade the Iron Chancellor be 
seated while he stood by his chair; and Bismarck said that 
Germany does not care what Russia does in Asia or io Bul- 
garia, and told the Czar that the alliance of Germany, Aus- 
tria and Italy means peace; and we hear it repeated that 
all this assures the peace of Europe. Perhaps so; but if it 
means that Russia may have a free hand in Asia and Bul- 
garia, that imports ruin to Turkey, the speedy destruction 
of the independence of the Balkan States, and danger to 
England in the East. Yet, for all the cold heartlessness of 
Bismarck, who would not give the life of one Pomeranian 
hussar for the freedom of all Bulgaria, we do not despair 
of the independence of the Balkan States. Russia has be- 
fore now imagined that she had a free hand to annex Bul- 
garia. She has sent her brigands, who have actually cap- 
tured the Prince and carried him off a prisoner. But the 
Bulgarians got them another Prince; and should Ferdi- 
nand be removed they can get along without a prince. The 
resolute will of even a small people counts for something 
in this concluding quarter of the century, and we can trust 
Servia and Bulgaria and Rumania to stand fast in their 
liberty just as long as theycan. That Balkan reyion is the 
storm-center of Europe and the world, and the storm when 
it comes will be fierce. Wedo not give up hope for these 
young and spirited principalities. We hope to see them 
consolidated into a single nation, hard against Constanti- 
nople. 


....The Episcopal Convention udjourns the middle of 
this week, and no action has yet been taken in reply to the 
appeal of the colored clergy, formally addressed to the 
Convention. It was referred to a Committee which brought 
ina majority report asserting much and doing nothing, 
and a minority report, presented by Phillips Brooks, 
which embraced the following resolutions: 

** Resolved, That this Church recognizes no distinction between her 
ministry having relation to their race or color. 

** Resolved, That all legislation involving such distinction is contrary 
to the spirit of the Church of Christ. 

* Resolved, Taat the legislation proposed in the resolutions referred 

to this Committee being based upon the difference of race and color, 
ought not to be adopted by this Convention.” 
This was to be acted upon at eleven o’clock last Friday, 
but was crowded out by the Revision of the Prayer Book, 
and was again put over on Monday. We should much 
regret if time should not be found to give an answer to 
the “‘almost despairing” appeal of the colored clergy. 


....-Following the news of the election of a colored man 
as class orator at Harvard, comes the report that a col- 
ored man isto be on the Yale football eleven. In some 
respects this last report is more striking then the first, for 
it will necessitate that personal contact with the Negro 
which has usually been considered so obnoxious to white 
people. A man cannot play football without holding his 
Opponents or being held by them in the closest possible 
embrace. It is certainly to the credit of the Connecticut 
college that prejudice does not prevent the selection of, this 
colored man to a place on its football team. Caste preju- 
dice does net have a very strong hold upon our Northern 
colleges, but we are glad to have these evidences that 
what little has remained is fast disappearing. 


...-Samuel Wilkeson has been secretary of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company for twenty-one years. At a re- 
cent meeting of the directors he was granted unlimited leave 
of absence with full payment of his salary of $4,000 a year. 

fsuch a thing as this can occur in a railway company, 
why can it not occur in our Government ? The Northern 
Pacific Company has had many changes of presidents, but 
they have all recognized the ability and fitness of Mr 
Wilkeson to fill his position, and he has not been removed 
to make way for the friends of any new incumbent. We 
shall not have a truly reformed civil service until subordi- 
hate government positions are filled on the same basis as 
those in business corporations. 

...» The voters of this State will make no mistake in 
casting their vote for Judge Haight, the Republican candi- 
date for the Court of Appeals, rather than for Mr. Denn is 
O’Brien, the Democratic candidate for the same position. 
The former has had seventeen years of jadicial experi- 
ence, in which he has proved himself to bean able and up 
right judge, while the latter has had no experience w hat- 
ever on the bench, and, as is well known, is practically the 
tool of Governor Hill, which is certainly no recom menda- 











tion. The election of Judge Haight would be an impe 
tant acquisition to the Court of Appeals. 

...-The Albany Law Journal publishes the full text 
the learned and elaborate deliverance of Judge Sawyer is 
the Nagle habeas-corpus case. The case in the 
tional principles involved is one of the most im 
ever considered by the Federal courts; and if the view 
Judge Sawyer shall be sustained by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, as we presume will be the fact, then 
very important point in respect to Federal jurisdiction wiy 
be settled by the highest judicial authority in the land, 


..»-Miss Amelia B. Edwards makes her début jp the 
United States on November 7th, at the Brooklyn Academ 
of Music, when the Rev. Dr. Storrs will say the Welcome 
word to the illustrioussavant and popular writer, Her 
Egyptological articles in the London Academy ang Rraphic 
power in her “‘ Thousand Miles up the Nile,” prepare ys to 
expect scholarship and learning united to a most attract. 
ive presentation of her topics in her discourses on Egypt 
and Grco-Egyptian art. 


....-The Albany Law Journal sugyests, in the form ofa 
decided “impression,” that if Judge Bookstaver was really 
a party to the conspiracy in the Flack divorce case, the 
fact that he sat on the bench and made the divorce decree, 
constitutes no reason for his exemption from a criminal ip- 
dictment and trial therefor, any more than his judicigi 
position would protect himincase of murder and burga- 
lary.”? This strikes us as good sense; and good sense ought 
always to be good law. 


...-The Tribune pays this just tribute to the dis. 
tinguished President of the American Board: 

* As a presiding officer, he combines the qualities of the Statesman 
and the Chrtstian gentleman, not alwaya found in one person, His 
impartial rulings inthe midst of heated discussion, and the 
manner with which he united the two faetions, won deserved ap 
plause and many compliments fram those who had not previously 
been ranked among his firm supporters.” 


....Governor Hill has been making speeches at the South, 
No one can misunderstand his motive. He means to sound 
the key-note for his own Presidential nomination in 1892, 
and hopes to conciliate Southern public sentiment in his 
favor. Ex-President Cleveland must look sharply into the 
matter, or the Governor will outwit him in this race for a 
Democratic nomination. The Governor succeeded in this 
State last fall and he failed. 


.... The gist of the question in the injunction case before 
Judge Andrews is whether the electric light companies in 
this city govern the city, or the city has power to goven 
them so as to secure safety to the lives of the people, There 
ought not to be any doubt on this point. The companies 
have of late been killing people at a fearful rate, and it is 
about time that something was done to put an end to these 
homicides. 


....Secretary Proctor has pledged his word to the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union of the District of 
Columbia that he will abolish the illegal saloon that bas 
been running for some time in the State, War and Navy 
Department. It is a well-known fact that such places have 
long existed, even under the dome of the national capitol, 
but this is the first successful effort at dislodgement. 


....Generaal Hartranft,ex-Governor of Pennsylvania,who 
died last week in the fifty-ninth year of his age, made for 
himself a brilliant record during the War of the Rebellion, 
especially at the Battle of Antietam. Pennsylvania has 
deserve-ily honored him with political promotion, and the 
country will not speedily furget his name. He was a saga- 
cious statesman as well as a brave soldier. 


....We give welcome to Prof. Norman Fox’s The Collo- 
quium, which is a sort of National Baptist Congress on 
paper, a field for free discussion for anything that will in- 
terest Baptists, and they are interested in pretty much 
everythivg that is going. It is a breezy, wide-awake jour- 
nal to judge from its first number, and is to be published 
in this city. 

“ RELIGION,” says a Christian writer, “is the harmony 
of the soul with God, and the conformity of the life to his 
faw.”? To be ‘followers of God as dear children” is to 
have a character patterned after his character, which in 
reality would be ‘a transfigured childhood.” 


....The Bible exhorts Christians to be followers or imi- 
tators of God’s love to them, as dear children. To be God’s 
dear children, any yet to be not like the loving Father in 
this respect, is an inconsistency and a eontradiction. The 
children should imitate the example of their heavenly 
Father, and thus show that they are his children. 


.... The man whose conversation is habitually chaste and 
pure, from whose lips ‘‘no corrupt communication” pre 
ceeds, and whose words tend to “‘ minister grace unto the 
hearers,” knows how to talk and what tosay. One #8 
always iv good company when’ in the company of such & 
man. His society is worth having, and contact with him 
will tend to make one better. 


....-Paul puts “ covetousness” in very bad company when 
he groups it with “‘ fornication and all uncleanness,” and 
when he adds that a “covetous man, who is an idolater,” 
shall not have “ any inheritance in the Kingdom of Christ 
and of God.” (Eph. v, 3,5.) The man who loves money 
more than the God who made him, must repent of that sit 
and seek the divine forgiveness, or lose bis soul. 


....“Forgiving one another, even as God, for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven you,” is the rule which Paul prescribes 
for the observance of Christians. (Eph. iv, 82.) The for- 
giving temper of mind is an indispensable element in 
Christian character. Cbristians are in this respect t0 
like the God who has forgiven them. An unforgiving and 
implacable heart is and must be a stranger to true 
liness. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
THE BOARD. 


AFTER an interval of fifty-seven years the American 
Board returned to New York last week and held, it is 
safe to say, one of the most successful of its eighty an- 
pual meetings. The spacious auditory of the Broadway 
Tabernacle proved none too large for the crowds of peo- 

in attendance on the various sessions; while the par- 
jors and other commodious rooms in the rear of the 
auditory were found to be very convenient for the meet- 
ing of the various committees and for personal confer- 
enceof corporate members and others. Dr. William M. 
Taylor, the eminent pastor ef the Tabernacle, and his 
Committee of Arrangements studied the comfort and 
convenience of the members of the Board, who left on 
Friday with the feeling that they had been royally en- 
tertained. Dr. Taylor gave the address of welcome on 
Tuesday and very warm and felicitious it was; and Dr. 
§, H. Virgin, Vice-chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, spoke the closing words on Friday, dis- 
charging the duty in a very delightful way. 

Toe business of the meeting began with the presenta- 
tion of the Report of the Prudential Committee, which 
was read by Home Secretary Alden in his usual admira- 
blemanner. The Report of the Treasurer, the reading 
of the annual survey and the appointment of the various 
Committees followed in the usual routine, and filled the 
afternoon session. In theevening came the admirable 
sermon by Dr. Pratt, which our readers have already 
enjoyed. Those who heard it were delighted with its 
warmth of spirit, force of thought and beauty of ex- 
pressicn. 

Wednesday morning the papers of the Secretaries on 
special topics were read. Dr. Clarke, who was unable 
to be present on account of illness, sent astirring paper, 
giving areview of the last twenty years in Japan: 
Secretary Alden presented an elaborate paper on tbe 
place occupied by prayer in missionary work, and Sec- 
retary Smith discussed the evangelization of Africa. 
Just before the reading of the last paper there wasa 
brief devotional service led by Dr. Plumb. In the 
prayer offered by Dr. Griffis, of Boston, reference was 
made to the ‘‘righteous discontent” existing among 
thechurches, and the cause was traced to the adminis- 
tration of the Prudential Committee. This was the way 
the cause of the ‘‘ discontented” was introduced, and it 
did not lack for advocates at subsequent sessions. 

Tae matter of chief interest at the afternoon session 
was tbe report of the Committee of Fifteen, appointed 
last year to consider the relation of the Board to its sup- 
portersand the expediency of a closer union. It was 
not expected that the Committee would make a final re- 
port at this meeting. Inquiries of churches, pastors, 
professors and corporate members had been mede by the 
Committee during the year, and the replies had been ar- 
ranged; but the Committee had had no meeting to com- 
pare views and formulate recommendations until last 
week. Little was expected of the Committee, therefore, 
beyond a statement of what they had done and a request 
tobecontinued. ‘Their report, however, would furnish 
an occasion for discussion, and discussion was therefore 
generally expected. This was why it was looked for 
with so much interest. Dr. Behrends presented the re- 
port, which is clear and concise, and should be read in 
fullas itis printed on another page. The gist of it is 
that of the 570 replies received in response to the 1,600 
circulars sent out by the Committee, 325 favored some 
change in the mode of electing corporate members, 
*6 opposed any change and 39 expressed no opin- 
ton. Of those who want change so many, it appears, 
give doubtful and qualified opinions that *‘ if these votes 
were counted separately the majority would appear on 
the side of the opposition.” In short, the Committee, 
who were unanimous in presenting the report, think that 
the time has not come fora change; there must be further 
discussion and crystallization of sentiment before a new 
method can wisely be substituted for the present one 
of electing corporate members. The Committee, how- 
ever, had one recommendation to make, and that was 
that the President and Vice-President of the Board be 
constituted ex-officio members of the Prudential Com- 
mittee. This recommendation was so obviously wise 
= Proper that it was agreed to, under a suspension of 

lules, without debate and without a dissenting vote. 
D the suggestion of the report that the Committee 
pean to which nobody was opposed, came 
Pregi peeches from the side of the ‘‘ discontented.” 
; ident Patton, who led the same side in the great 
Spe at Springfield, opened fire on the constitu- 
the Board, and particularly on the ‘‘ test” it 
set up through its Prudential Committee. This 
» he said, is not recognized by the creed or church- 
% of Congregationalism, and in insistin i 
, g upon it, 
A ee td was “flinging defiance into the face of eccle- 
wana worship.” He was heard with interest, and 
well filled particularly from the galleries, which were 
A... President Storrs, after the speaker was 
» Tequested the audience not to express vither ap- 

De wine erorsl during the discussion. 

3 : @ Elliott Griffis, of Shawmut Avenue church, 
1W0§ Next recognized on the floor of the house,not 





being a corporate member, and took the platform to 
deliver the most fiery address the Board has listened to 
since the great discussion at Springtield. He said there 
were three scandals which ought to be removed. The first 
was that, of the Congregational pastors in and around 
Boston few could be sent out as missionaries if they 
were to apply, beause of their theological belief. The 
second scandal was that no Congregational pastor, not 
a corporate member, was allowed a vote in the proceed- 
ings of the American Board. The third scandal was 
that the Prudential Committee sat as a ‘‘ secret tribu- 
nal” on young men who applied for appointment, and 
‘* branded” them as “ heretics.” The action of the 
Committee was not ‘‘ Congregational, not Christian.” 
He said whata daily paper calls very ‘‘cutting things” to 
the members of the Prudential Committee,who sat silent 


‘and respectful and listened to it all, allowing the liberal 


brethren to have the whole platform. 

After the Boston paster came Dr. R. R. Meredith, of 
Brooklyn, who also ascended the platform from the 
floor. He was as earnest a critic of the methods of the 
Board as Dr. Griffis, but not abusive. He said if the 
American Board was not a Congregational body, and 
could not be made one, he was in favor of organizing a 
Congregational Foreign Missionary Society as soon as 
possible. It was strange to him to see the President 
turn his back on him (the corperate members were 
seated on the platform) whenever he took a vote. As 
Dr. Meredith stepped down he received a round of ap- 
plause, and then the business of the session was renewed, 
a3 quietly as tho its current had not been at all inter- 
rupted. The »pirit-of forbearance manifested by the 
majority, under extreme provocation, excited general 
admiration and approval. They chose not to answer 
taunt by taunt, and thus create excitement and bitter- 
ness of feeling on both sides; but to allow the dissenting 
brethren to have their say without interruption, and 
without reply. They had come to this meeting deter- 
mined not to undo anything that had been done at Des 
Moines aad Springfield, and equally determined not to 
do anything that would tend to excite or alienate the 
feelings of the minority. They kept to this resolve 
nobly, oun Wednesday, and thus prevented, perhaps, a 
rupture. 

A delegation from the Methodist Missionary Society 
was soon after received, and a very interesting half 
hour was spent in listening to the warm words of wel- 
come they brought and to the happy response which 
President Storrs made. He said he had so high a regard 
for the Methodists that if he had known them as well in 
his earlier life as now, nothing but the predetermi- 
nate counsel and fore-ordination of God would have kept 
him from being one himself. 

A feeling that there might be a renewal of the attack 
of Wednesday atternoon on the presentation of the re- 
ports of the Committee on the Home Department and 
of the Committee on the Japan Mission brought a large 
audience to the Tabernacle Thursday morning. Prof. 
Franklin W. Fisk, of Chicago, presented the report on 
the Home Department, which emphasized the facts and 
recommendations of the Prudential Committee’s report. 
He followed it with an earnest speech on the consecra- 
tion of the heart to God’s service. Mr. Hazard did not 
like the report and wanted it re-committed. Professor 
Smyth wanted the statements of the Home Department 
inquired into. Dr. McKenzie, ina quiet but very earnest 
speech, urged that something be done to settle the un- 
rest existing in the Board. He loved the Board, and 
would die for it, and he wanted the differences of opin- 
ion concerning the report of the Home Department 
settled now, and in the interests of peace. The Rev. 
Henry W. Warren, a member of the Committee on the 
Report, explained that the Committee did not think they 
were called upon to go back of the report of the Home 
Department. They assumed that it stated the- facts; 
they were bound to assume that the members of the 
Committee were honest men. Professor Fisk said he 
would resign from the Committee if the report were re- 
committed. The motion to re-commit was then put to 
vote and lost—23 to 54. Dr. Webb then gave notice 
that at a later time he would propose suitable action 
with reference to the reflections made upon the Pruden- 
tial Committee. Dr. Magoun offered a resolution pro- 
posing an inquiry into the administration of the Pru- 
dential Committee, but after a little discussion the 
matter was laid en the table to come up at a later ses- 
sion. 

Professor Fisher then read the report on the Japan 
mission, advising that the appeal of the missionaries 
for a large reinforcement be granted. He followed the 
report with a brief but forcible speech, pointing to the 
great opportunity now presented in that empire, and 
the report was adopted. The. session closed with the 
reading of a telegram from Newton, Mass., stating that 
the Eliot Church of that town had made a special offer- 
ing of $5,000 to open new missionsin Japan. 

Toe next point of interest was the elections which were 
appointed to be held, as usual, after the communion 
service in the afternoon. The report of the Committee 
on New Members was presented by Dr. Burdett Hart. 
It named twenty-one persons for corporate membership 
including Dr. Pratt, the preacher of the annual sermon. 
There was, of course, no contest over these, The con- 
test was looked for over the election of secretaries and of 





members of the Prudential Committee, and there is 
where it came. The majority were prepared for an as- 
sault on Dr. Alden. The recent editorial of The Congre- 
gationalist indicated that, and on the other side the 
minority had been led to expect that.an effort would be 
made to supersede the Rev. Charles A. Dickinson. Nei- 
ther side was disappointed. The Nominating Committee, 
through Dr. Noble, proposed the name of Dr. Arthur 
Little in place of that of Mr. Dickinson; but a minority 
report presented by Professor Fisher retained Mr. Dick- 
inson, but proposed Charles Ray Palmer, D.D., for 
Home Secretary instead of Dr. Alden. In place of Ezra 
Farnsworth, who wishes to retire from service on the Pru- 
dential Committee, Dr. Noble proposed G.H. Whitcomb, 
Esq.,and Professor Fisher proposed R. H. Stearns, Esq. 
Dr. Gordon then got the floor and spoke in deprecation 
of the removal of the sole representative of the minor- 
ity, Mr. Dickinson, from the Prudential Committee. The 
Rev. David N. Beach and others also appealed to the 
majority to exercise magnanimity in this matter, and 
not send Mr. Dickinson out branded. Dr. Noble 
wanted to know whether the minority did not propose 
to brand Secretary Alden, There were several proposals 
in the discussion which followed; one to re-commit, 
another by Dr. Perkins that, in the interests of peace, 
both sides agree to re-elect the old officers except in the 
case of Mr. Farnsworth. This the President character- 
ized as a fair proposal, but Professor Fisher declined to 
withdraw his candidate for the Home Secretaryship. 

The ballot was then taken, and while the tellers re- 
turned to count it Dr. George Leon Walker proposed 
that a committee be appointed to inquire into the differ- 
ences of opinion existing in the Board as to the admin- 
istration of the Prudential Committee. In a temperate 
speech he said there was widespread dissatisfaction with 
the methods of the Board, and some such inquiry as he 
proposed was necessary to remove it. After some dis- 
cussion, in which it was made manifest that an inquiry 
was wanted by everybody, a resolution, prepared by the 
President, was accepted by Dr. Walker and unanimously 
adopted, calling for a Committee of Nine to inquire into 
the methods of administration pursued in the missionary 
rooms and to suggest such changes as shall seem need- 
ful and important. Dr. Storrs had said that he would 
not take the responsibility of naming the committee, he 
would resign first; but he received such assurances of 
confidence in the fairness of any committee he might 
name that he finally consented to announce the commit- 
tee, which he did Friday morning. It is composed 
largely of men identified with or entirely acceptable to 
the minority, including Drs. George Leon Walker, 
George P, Fisher and A. H, Quint, and Messrs. Ralph 
Emerson and ex Governor Taft. The adoption of the 
resolution and the appointment of the committee gave 
great satisfaction to the minority, and as it was most 
welcome to the Prudential Committee and their sup- 
porters, everybody felt that a long step in the direction 
of peace had been taken. 

When the tellers returned and reported, it appeared 
that the list of the majority report had been successful 
with the exception of Dr. Arthur Little, who had been 
proposed in place of the Rev. C. A. Dickinson. Out of 
127 votes, De. Storrs received all but his own. Dr. 
Alden received 85 votes and waselected over Dr. Palmer 
by amajority of 46. For the Prudential Committee 
Dr. Little received 64 votes and Mr. Dickinson 70, the 
latter being therefore re-elected by a majority of 6. 

Dr. Storrs said he would accept the honor again con- 
ferred on him on condition that all would agree tostand 
and work together on the platform laid down by him 
in his letter of acceptance in 1887. The pledge was 
given by a rising vote, a few of the liberals not voting. 
The afternoon session closed with much good feeling 
and with a larger hope for peace and final reconcilia- 
tion than had beer entertained at any previous stage of 
the meeting this year. 

In the evening Dr. Storrs delivered one of his most 
masterly addresses, full of power and inspiration. 
Those who heard it were thrilled by it. These who did 
not hear it must not fail to read it as printed in full in 
our regular report. 

The closing session on Friday was a very pleasant one, 
including some delightful addresses, among which those 
of Dr. Virgin, Bishop Hurst and President Storrs must 
be mentioned; and the corporate members departed for 
their homes feeling very hopeful of the future and look- 
ing forward to a happy and harmonious meeting next 
year in Minneapolis. 


FRAGMENTS. 


THE venerable form of Dr. McCosh was seen in the 
audience at one of the afternoon sessions. 


.... There were 131 corporate members present, 2 number 
only exceeded at Springfield in 1887 when 167 werein attend- 
dance. 


... The address of the President Thursday evening was 
equal to his best, and his‘ best” is certainly inferior to 
no other “best.” 


....Bisbop Hurst’s addreas delighted those who heard it; 
so also did the addresses of those other Methodists, Drs. 
McCabe and Baldwin and Genera] Fisk. 

.:+;Nobody is more ready and willing to have an investi- 
gation into the methods pursued in the mission rooms than 
the members of the Prudential Committee, 
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....Dr. Griffis’s speech Wednesday afternoon was referred 
to by a hearer as being his second argument against the 
American Board, his first having been made in the prayer 
in the morning. 


....While General Fisk was presenting the greetings of 
the Methodist Missionary Society a member fell from the 
platform with a crash, whereupon the speaker turned and 
remarked: ‘I hope those are not Methodists falling from 
grace.”’ 


....When Dr. Griffis declared that hardly one of the Con- 
gregational pastors of Boston could be sent to the mission- 
ary field because of their theological belief, a conservative 
layman remarked: “That speaks badly for the Congregation- 
al ministers of Boston.” 


....The outcome is “ eminently good,” said a conserva- 
tive, av eminent theological professor, at the close of the 
meeting. ‘‘The Board has taken a great step forward,” 
said an eminent liberal leader. ‘‘I am much pleased,” said 
a third eminent theologian—-a liberal. 


....Dr. Behrends’s report was deemed a little hard on the 
theological professors. Six of them, it said, hold that the 
present method of electing corporate members is un- 
Congregational, while nine “ insist that it is the only con- 
ceivable one vitally accordant with Congregational polity.” 
This sentence was greeted with laughter. 


....On Thursday afternoon after Dr. Patton, Dr. Griffis 
and Dr. Meredith had spoken and the discussion closed, a 
conservative layman remarked to his neighbor: ‘There, 
that lightning has been discharged.’’ A ministerial leader 
of the opposition turned at the same moment toa friend 
with the remark: ‘“ There, that lightning has struck.” 


....Dr. Storrs when appealed to that he might consent to 
appoint the committee on the difficulties of the Board,after 
his refusal, declared that his good nature had always been 
his bane. Certainly the even temper and geniality with 
which he presides, proves him a model chairman to pre- 
side over a somewhat excitable body of experienced and 
venerable men. i 


...-A corporate member writes us that there was a mis- 
understanding when the vote was taken Thursday on the 
motion to re-commit the report on the Home Department. 
He thinks that if the vote had been understood to be onthe 
naked question of re-committal, and as not involving a 
Committee of Inquiry, there would not have been so large 
a vote (23) to re-commit. 


....Dr. Storrs does not like to have addresses during a 
debate interrupted by cheers. More than once he rapped 
down cheers and sharply rebuked them. On one occasion, 
as he was striking unusually hard with his gavel, it broke, 
and the head fell on the floor: but he was provided against 
the emergency, and said: ‘‘I have another one here,” and 
he went on rapping with it. 


....President Storrs was specially anxious to reach a 
basis of peace at this meeting. On Thursday he declared 
that was his one controlling desire. He said there used to 
be a party in this city that was called angelic because it 
had two wings. The Board had two wings and it was per- 
fectly legitimate that it should have; only let them deal 
fairly and rightly with each other. 


....Dr. Storrs claimed the credit for the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, of brioging Dr. Taylor tothis country 
In his absence, he said, wanting to indulge in the luxury 
of some good preaching they brought Dr. Taylor over from 
Liverpool; there was then no import tax on ministers. If 
the Tabernacle Church had to import him to-day and pay 
ad-valorem duty on him they would have to mortgage 
their property, 


.... Lt was not made quite evident at the meeting of the 
Board how far the theological dogma, which bas made so 
much noise, prevailed. A number of the minority declared 
that no theological question divided them, but only a ques- 
tion of mavagement at the mission rooms. Dr. Quint said 
that the doctrine of future probation was dead, having 
been a nuisance in this world whatever it might bein the 
next. This was received with much laughter at the ex- 
pense of the minority; but Joseph Cook declared that the 
only question which now separates the majority from the 
minority, is whether it is safe for a man to die in his sins. 


....Many references were made in the discussions to the 
action unanimously taken by the National Council as to 
the relations between the benevolent societies and the 
churches. That action, adopted the week before in Worces- 
ter, was as follows: 


* Resolved That this Council do and hereby does appoint a commit- 
tee of thirteen to actin connec’ion with the committees which our 
national benevolent societies have appoimted or shall appoint to con- 
sider the relation of these societies to the churches; and for the guid- 
ance of this said Committee, the Council declares its opinion in favor 
ot steps which, in due time, will make the said societies the represen- 
tatives of the churc ses; and this said Committee shall communicate 
to the charches throthe public press the resulis of its inquiries 
and deliberations at as early a date as pogsible.” 


...-After the Committee for the nomination of officers 
brought in their report, the balloting began. But while 
the balloting was proceeding, speeches were made on cer- 
tain names on the tickets presented, respectively by the 
majority and the minority. In the course of the discussion 
it became very clear that it was the general wish of the 
Board to send the nominations back to the Committee for 
reconsideration. Dr. Quint, who seldom makes a mistake 
in the order of procedure, moved that the vote now being 
counted be annulled; and this would have teen accepted by 
gepneral consent had not Judge Shipman, of Connecticut, 
declared that it would be illegal, as the election had 
already taken place and was being counted, and some of 
the voters had probably left the house. As the discussion 
went on, and the desire was still expressed somehow to 
annul the election in progress, Dr. Storrs said: ‘* We are 
very much in the condition of the man who caught a bear 


by the tail. It was disagreeable to hold on and dangerous 
to let go, and he called out: ‘“‘Won’t somebody come 
quick and help me let go of this bear’s tail.” 





THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD. 
FULL REPORT BY OUR OWN STENOGRAPHER. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

There was a goodly audience present in the Broadway 
Tabernacle at three o’clock, when President R. S Storrs 
called the Board to order. After reading a few verses from 
the Gospel of Matthew and leading in prayer, be introduced 
Dr. William M. Taylor, pastor of the church, who delivered 
the following address of welcome: 


DR. TAYLOR’S ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Mr. President, Fathersand Brethren: As the pastor of the church 
at whose invitation you are here to-day, I bid you most heartily 
welcome to our city and our hospitality. Itis, I am told, fifty- 
seven years since the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions last met in New York, and many changes have 
passed upon the city and the churches during that long inter- 
val. It may be safely said that none who were present as mem- 
bers of the Board then are now in the land of the living. The 
Broadway Tabernacle was not then in existence. Some of us 
were not then born, and others were at that date in the years of 
infancy or boyhood. I was then but a little one of three years 
old, running about the doors in a street of a Scottish provincial 
town, without any knowledge of America, or the Board, or mis- 
sions of any sort whatever. I have no idea, theretore, of the 
kind of reception which the Board met in 18382, but 1 am sure 
that it was no heartier, more enthusiastic, or more sincere in its 
welcome than that which, during these past weeks. we have 
been preparing to give you on this occasion. We have not suc- 
ceeded in attaining our ideal of what a welcome to such a body 
should be, but we bave done our best, and our hope is, that dur- 
ing your stay in the midst of us you may enjoy every comfort 
and suffer no inconvenience in any respect. And we have felt it 
a privilege and an honor to do everything in our power toshow 
you honor. 

We welcome you, first of all, for your own sakes. You stand 
inthe line of a noble succession. Themen by whom, eighty 
years ago, this Board was formed, were characterized by prayer, 
by prudence. by promptitude, and by personal holiness. They 
were determined not only not to standin the Lord’s way, but 
faithfully to follow the Lord’s leading; and the work which they 
inaugurated and carried on is a manifestation of the sanctified 
sagacity by which they were distinguished. Their successors 
through all these years have been like-minded, and the Board 
to-day is marked by the same qualities as those which it has 
possessed all throughits history. Objection may be taken to 
the method ofits perpetuation, and some means may be needed 
for bringing it into closer relations to the Congregational 
churches, by whichit is now almost entirely sustained; but I 
enter not upon that subject now, as it is to come before you for 
discussion at some one of oursessions; and I will not anticipate: 
but, whatever may be said about that, [regard you to-day, and 

you are,as worthy representatives of the Congregational 
churches of the United States,and as such I greet you, and give 
you the hand with the heart in it of most cordial welcome. You 
stand in the true apostolic succession, tho no Episcopal hand 
bas been laid upon your heads. And you have proved your- 
selves wortby of that succession; therefore, ‘We bless you in 
the name of the Lord.” 

We give you cordial welcome also because of the errand on 
which you have come. Thisis no political convention—I say 
nothing against such gatherings; on the contrary, wherever pa- 
triotism prevails in such assemblies they are worthy of all ap- 
probation. Neither is this a scientific conference—tho such as- 
semblies have done much for the material good of the world, 
and are every way commendable. But you have come hither to 
consult for “the furtherance of the Gospel of Christ.” the world 
over, and that is the grandest thing that can engage the 
thoughts and occupy the energies of men. In the course of the 
few interviews between Christ and his disciples that have been 
reported for us by the’ evangelists as having been held during 
the interval between his resurrection and ascension, we find 
that on no fewer thanthree distinct occasions he!aid upon their 
hearts that his Gospel was to be preached “ among all nations,” 
“to the uttermost parts of the earth,” “to every creature,” 
showing how near the missionary enterprise was to his heart: 
and we may be sure that at notime is our work more pleasing 
unto him than when we are seeking to evangelize the world. 
And what is so delightful to him is equally profitable to the 
world itself. What has it not owed to the Gospel? That has 
been the seed-bed of our modern progress; that has built the 
platform on which our civil and religious liberties have been 
reared; that has prepared the way for the progress of science, 
and for all of blessing that makes us different from those who 
lived before its promulgation. And so, when we are seeking its 
furtherance, we are doing the very best thing we can do for the 
nations of the earth. Moreover, in all this, we are taking the 
best means for the welfare of thechurches themselves. The life 
of the Church is in its aggressiveness. Asthe late Dr. Hitchcock 
once said in the pulpit behind me: “The Church which has no 
missionaries will soon have no ministers.”” Far-reaching, there- 
fore, and important is the work which you have come bither to 
perform— may God bless you to do it worthily and well. 

We welcome you again because of the presence which you 
bring with you. We remember the words, ** Where two or three 
are gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them,” and we expect to be in closer communion with him while 
we with you are engaged in his work. During my first months 
of residence in this country, now seventeen years, when I was 
invited to attend the meeting ot the Board, the brothers who 
made the invitation said to me: ** We think that the meeting of 
the American Board is the place where on earth we get nearest 
to Heaven,” and I confess that my experience since has largely 
confirmed bis statement. I know not how it may be on this oc- 
casion, but my prayer is that the former mercies may be re- 
newed and that we may go forward at the close of our delibera- 
tions with new enthusiasm and with no regrets for things which 
we would rather had not been said. May God send upon us all 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
of right, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord, to 
make us of quick understanding in the fear of the Lord. Be- 
neath the shadow of His dovelike wings may peace and brother- 
hood characterize our deliberations, and as at the close of the 
first Christian council, may the result be such as to make not 
only us, but all interested in us, * rejoice for the consolation.” 

But our welcome to you has in it also an element of expecta. 
tion for ourselves. The annual inundation of the Nile leaves 
behind it a fertile sediment of soil, which made Egypt for long 
the granary of Rome, and to this day blesses it with p'enty: so 
the annual meetings of the Board have commonly left such an 
influence behind them that spiritual revival has speedily fol- 





















































and discussion have been the features of the meetings, as ¢_ 
example, at Springfield, We hope, we pray, that it weal to 
result here. We need revival,and we look for it, ig Goa the outsi 
please, as one of the fruits of our reception of you, shall post 
And now, my dear and honored brother (add Mexi 
Storrs), my much-loved friend, my very helpful neighbor let bare 
add that my heart gives a deeper thrill in saying the word" Wer pare 
come” when | see youin the chair. You have heen here an chib 
enough before. You have always been welcome when you co snd! 
here but never before so welcome as to-day, and it jg a joy to repor 
that these meetings are to be made illustrious by your > missi 
in our discussions and unrivaled eloquence jp enfore. aadel 
ing the claims of the great cause to which all of ng, we trust tisD | 
bave consecrated ourselves. I bid you welcome, in the pan’ was! 
and for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ. [Applause.] The 
President Storrs replied to Dr. Taylor in these words: ” 
The American Board has taken the liberty of Putting a goog oot! 
many duties upcn me which I[ have hesitated to accept; but it The | 
has not yet assigned me the duty of responding to 80 € gucce 
and touching andtender and memorable a word of welcome as of sec 
that which has greeted us at this hour. It will be my In. 
the end of the meeting. undoubtedly, to return the thanks of the atrict 
members of the Board to the Broadway Tabernacle Chureh, its sucee 
officers and its most efficient committees, for the kind hospitali. years 
ties which they have so intelligently and generously ¢ addit 
tous. But it is not my duty now to offer those thanks; and for Amel 
me to say any personal word to the brother who hag been next turns 
my heart for these seventeen years, and with whom] have taken sion i 
sweet counsel so often, would be like the right’ hand giving to grow 
the left, or the left to the right—it would be like speaking into 
my own ears. Enl 
I can only say that, amid the beautiful, sacred and halig day it 
memories which rise in our hearts as we gather in this assembly lieve! 
consecrated to God so long ago, and accepted of him jp such their 
great usefulness as has enabled it to perform, we Tejoice to be at ma 
welcomed bv the brother who has spoken; we rejoice to be wel. ore 
comed by this noble church, first of our order in this city, ang cal 
the neighboring city, which has shown its magnificent faith, Loo 
and its magnificent liberality during so many years, Wethank reali 
our dear brother, Dr. Taylor, and we thank the Committee of the pir 
church for this warm ard warming welcome. [Applause.] any 
A hymn was sung after Dr. Storrs had spoken and then } 2 
the reports of the secretaries were presented. have 
The report of the Prudential Committee on the Home oat 
Department was read by Dr. Alden. We give a summary - 
of it: 
REPORT OF HOME DEPARTMENT. = 
The report states that fifty-two new recruits were sent the le 
out the past year—twelve missionaries and forty as- thew 


sistant missionaries. Of the twelve ordained mission. 
aries, ope each came from Andover, Hartford, Chicago 
and Yale, and three from Oberlin, making seven from 
Congregational seminaries in the United States, or two 
more than the annual average. 

The financial paragraphs state that the donations for 
the year amount to $395,044.90. an increase of $476,584 over 
the previous year; legacies, $153,653.72, a gain of $7,300.88; 
total receipts for the year from donations and legacies were 
$548,698 62, an advance over the preceding year of $7,777.41, 
and over the annual average for the preceding five years 
of more than #40.000. Adding the income of the general 
permanent fund, $10.636.83, and $82,110.90 from the Swett 
bequest, “set apart by the Board to meet special calls for 
a brief period of years in the evangelistic and educational 
departments,”’ and $43,664.98 from the Otis bequest set 
apart for new missions; and counting in the balance in the 
treasury in the beginning of the year, $890.09, the total for 
the year was $686,001.42. The expenditures bave been kept 
within this sum. The Committee ask for the next year an 
additional $200,000. 

Tn connection with this appeal the Committee call atten- 
tion to five significant facts, as follows: 

“(1) The urgent request from all our fields for reinforcements, 
from some of them for large reinforcements.” 

* (2) God’s spirit is so moving upon the young men and women 
of our land that offers of missionary service during the past year 
have been almost continuous, and they promise to be tbe same 
for the year to come.” 

** (8) There is already substantially pledged by the Committee 
for the coming year for the support of missionaries now on the 
field or on their way to the field, and of their connected work, 
at least $25,000 beyond what the Committee can reasonably ex- 


pect to receive from ordinary sources relied upon —unless some ment 
special provision is made for this additional amount—$20,00 of Ader 
this excess for Japan alone.” best 

““(4) The Regular Estimates already received from the mis- Chri 
sions, for the coming year, are $50,000 beyond the amount ning 
suggested to them by the Committee as the maximum which Chri 
could probably be granted for 1890—while additional specific re- lati 
yuests have been presented amounting to $70,000.” gath 

‘¢(5) There can be no forward movement to any considerable Villa 
degree on any field unless assurances can in some way be Mon 
given that there is to be a large increase in the contributions com 


from churches ani individuals during the coming year.” 


The report of the treasurer, Mr. Langdon S. Ward, was 
then presented. 

Secretary Clark’s Annual Survey of the Mission Fields 
was read in bis absence by Dr. E. E. Strong. 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF THE WORK OF THE AMER 
ICAN BOARD. 
PAPAL INDIA AND 


LANDS, EUROPEAN 


JAPAN. 


TURKEY, 


[SECRETARY CLARK’S DEPARTMENT.] 


THE part of the annual Survey here presented includet four 
missions in Papal Lands, one in Bulgaria and Macedonia, three 











in India and Ceylon, and two in Japan. It 
PAPAL LANDS. as 

The work in Papal Lands has been prosecuted, a8 in formet aWa 
years, by eight missionaries, assisted by four unmarried the 
in charge of schools for girls, and twenty-five native assistan'& the 
including pastors, preachers and colporteurs. Eight stations the 
are occupied, one missionary at each, and preaching #8 con Yet 
ducted at fifty-six other points under their supervision. of Dos! 
four churches have been organized, reporting a mem ing 
912, of which 214 were added the past year. t 7 


In Western Mexico the steady and persistent efforts of the 
missionaries have not failed of good results such a cheer a ay 





lowed. This has been the case even when difference of ; opinion 





enco urage. Prejudice is waning and access is gained to 
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until believers are to be found in eight or ten places 
to of Guadalajara. A semi-monthly religious paper is a 
valuable auxiliary to the general work. In Northern 
one new statiop, four new out-stations, and three new 
Mexico have been established, while the net increase in 
-membership amounts to seventy-five. The church in 
lr with upward ef sixty members, is becoming more 
Cre a power in the city and the State. A like favorable 
comes from other stations. The one great need of this 

is an efficient native agency. Various plans are now 
assion to provide one. A number of earnest Chris- 


a men could be secured for study if an opportunity 
ime asforded them. 


The year has been one of quiet work in Spain. While we can- 
speak of any widespread movement in favor of the Gospel, 
” reat eagerness On the part of the people to hear or to ac- 
5a “4 the way is opened, nevertheless, for wise Christian effort. 
oe ois’ School at San Sebastian bas already achieved a great 
not only as an educational institution, but as a means 
ais the respect and interest of the better classes. 

In Austria substantial progress has been made in spite of re- 
strictions which would seem at first to debar all possibility of 
success in missionary work. The one missionary left for seven 

alone in charge of this interesting field, reports ninety-five 
additions to the churches under his care. In no mission of the 
Americal Board has there been greater progress and larger re- 
turns for the effort put forth. The one great need of this mis- 
sion is the means to provide suitable places of worship for the 


growing work. 
BULGARIA, 


Enlargement by healthful growth has been the order of the 
dayin the Bulgarian mission. The Christian character of be- 
lievers has been confirmed by sacrifice and self-denial to support 
their religious institutions. The truth meets a generous response 
stmany points. The high schools for both sexes have been well- 
sustained, and give prowise ef most valuable service as evangeli- 
cal agencies. 

Looking back over a period of fifteen years, no one can fail to 
realize that the Gospel has obtained a substantial foothold 
among the Bulgarians. The churches have increased from three 
tonine; the Sabbath attendance from 509 to 1.600; church-mem- 
bers from 147 to 650, and the schools in still larger proportion. 
Contributions for preaching, education and church building 
have increased fully tenfold; able native preachers have been 
put into the field, and a home missionary society has rendered 
most valuable aid to the mission. Bulgaria has made good use 
of the liberty achieved a few years since. The material progress 
ofthe Jast ten years has been remarkable. The chief danger 
here now lies in the prevalence of irreligion and infidelity among 
theleading classes. These facts emphasize the importance of 
the work this Board is carrying on in that interesting country. 


INDIA. 


Inthe Marathi Mission steady progress is making. It is much 
that the Gospel is preached regularly by missionaries and native 
agents at 117 different towns and cities, in the midst of a popula- 
tion of over 3,000,000 of souls living in 30 cities and 3,570 villages. 
Looking back over a period of ten years, the mission reports an 
increase of churches from twenty-three to thirty-three, fifty per 
cent.; advance in church-membership till the whole number is 
about 2,000; a fourfold increase in the number of pupils in the 
schools, till they now number over 3,000; a like growth in Sab- 
bath-schools, and a threefold increase in the contributions of na- 
tive Christians. The most important feature in the history of 
the year was the organization of five new churches in villages 
near Ahmednagar. It is the conviction of the mission that if 
funds could be supplied to establisi mission schools, at compara- 
tively small expense, in scores of villages now begging for them, 
the number of churches might soon be greatly increased. The 
mission has been sadly crippled now for several years, for want 
of funds to improve opportunities thus crowded upon them. The 
educational work, as usual, is being blessed as an evangelistic 
agency, and a large number of young men and young women are 
being prepared for Christian work, provided the means are tobe 
hadtoemploy them. Among other educational agencies, the 
industrial school at Sirur holds an important place. It is offer- 
ing facilities for worthy youth to secure the advantages of an 
education, while forming habits of life under religious influ- 
ences that will be of the utmost value to them in coming years. 
Other forms of labor, medical, literary, touring, have all had 
their place and done much to disse.ainate a knowledge of the 
Gospel. English officials show their appreciation of the work in 
thismission by generous contributions in its behalf. 

The Madura Mission rejoices in the coming of two new mis- 
sionaries to take the places of those who have been removed by 
death. Three or four more, at least, are needed in order to the 
éficient carrying forward of the great and varied work of this 
field. The mission is well organized in all its varied depart- 
Ments, evangelistic, educational, medical, and for woman’s work. 

uate means are wanted to turn these varied agencies to the 
best account. Altho there are now 12,000 who are known as 

Christians and 5,500 communicants in the churches, a begin- 
ning only has been made; the great mass still wait to be won to 
Christ. In no field are native preachers brought into cioser re- 
lations with the missionaries. Every month the missionary 
gathers around him pastors and preachers from thirty to forty 

es, to hear their report of work done in the previous 
month,and to instruct them for the service of the month to 
come. These monthly meetings, with their fellow-workers, 
Present a great opportunity to the missionaries for impressing 
their best thought and profoundest Christian sentiment upon 
the hearts of those who shall reproduce the same in their sev- 
tral fields of labor. Not the least interesting part of this mis- 
sion’s work is that conducted by Bible-women going from house 
‘house among the people. The Girls’ School at Madura and 
the College at Pasumalai are steadily gaining in influence and 
Power. The number upon the school roll of the latter is about 
met whom twenty-two entered the station church upon pro- 

‘sion of their faith the past year. The missionaries in this 

Id, atter a review of their methods, find little occasion for 
ng them. These methods are the result of careful study 
and experience, The one burden on their hearts is the need of 
more laborers to gather in the whitening harvest. 


JAPAN. 


{tis hara to keep up with the course of events in Japan; sta- 
nosy must be revised after every mail. Despite some distrac- 
over Church polity questions and the popular interest 

Wakened by the promulgation of a constitutional government, 

first of its kind in the Orient.our missionary work has enjoyed 
blessing of God in every department. Details givenin 
om of the Missionary Herald need not be repeated here, 
we cannot forbear alluding to the 172 students of the 
— who have made profession of their faith in Christ dur- 
Year, ninety-eight at one time; and to the special labors 
Deiat, Wishard and Swift at Kobe and Kioto and other 
~mineluding the summer school for Bible study at Kioto, 





quite in the style of Mr. Moody’s at Northfield, attended by 600 
students frem more than twenty schools in the empire. As we 
think of the condition of Japan twenty or even ten years ago, 
“what hath God wrought’! Yet grander results seem near at 

hand. With religious liberty secured to all classes to a degree 
practically unknown outside of Protestant countries, and with 
freedom of travel and residence secured by the revision of trea- 
ties, opportunities for Christian effort, already overwhelming, 
will be greatly increased. Attempting to tabulate some of the 
results of last year, we find that eight new churches have been 
organized, more than 2,100 new members received tothe churches 
an average of over forty to each church,and that forty-three of 
the forty-nine churches are self-supporting. The schools have 
grown in number and influence. In no other mission field are we 
reaching tosuchan extent the middle and higher classes; hence 
the relative economy with which our work can be conducted 
among a people ready, save in exceptional circumstances, to sup- 
port their own preachers, build their ownehurches, and to sustain 
their own schools. Indeed, as related to the entire expenditure, 
this is one of the least expensive and most fruitful missions of 
the Board. The returns in souls won to Christ in late years are 
at least fourfold greater, to say nothing of the vast moral influ- 
ence exercised upon the popular mind; nor is it to be forgotten 
that the population now accessible to Christian effort in Japan 
is greater than in almost any other mission field. In view of re- 
ports recently received, it is no exaggergtion to say that hun- 
dreds of cities, with populations ranging from 5,000 to 20,000, are 
eager to receive the messengers cf the Gospel and Christian 
teachers for their schools. When was there ever such an oppor- 
tunity offered to the Christian Church? When such results 
from Christian effort? When a future with such promise to the 
Redeemer's kingdom ? 

Is it strange, then, that the mission, while grateful to the 
Board and the churches for \he generous support it has received 
in past years, notwithstanding most urgent and pressing calls 
from our other mission fields. feel compelled to cry out for help 
to meet opportunities so unexampled in the history of missions ? 

It is with no little satisfaction that we are permitted to report 
the generous gift of $109,000, outside the treasury of the American 
Board, toward the establishment of a Christian university sup- 
plementing the great educational work already developed at 
Kioto. The generous donor has thus far declined to have his 
name made public. He has had favorable opportunity for be- 
coming thoroughly acquainted with the wants of this mission 
field and with the special value of higher Christian education at 
this eminently formative period in the history of Japan. It is to 
be hoped that others, with equal breadth of view and just appre- 
ciation of the value of Christian thought in all the higher de- 
partments of knowledge and endeavor, will co-operate with him 
in the establishment of an iustitution that cannot fail to bea 
center of light to an empire. 


ASIA MINOR, CHINA, AFRICA AND THE PACIFIC 
ISLANDS. 


(SECRETARY SMITH’S DEPARTMENT.] 


Twelve missions of the Board are here passed in review for the 
year: three in Asia Minor, four in the Chinese Empire, three in 
Africa, and two in the Pacific Islands. 

Some of these missions being among civilized peoples, with a 
literature of their own and well-established forms of govern- 
ment, while others are among peoples without civilization, with- 
out letters and without settled governments, four having been or- 
ganized within the last decade, while five look back on more 
than fifty years of history.it is not strange that the work is 
found in all stages of advancement and presents wide diversities 
of method and result. Through the Divine blessing on the work- 
ers and the work we are permitted to speak of growth and pros- 
perity in every field, and in some cases of truly remarkable ad- 
vance. Of the three hundred and twenty-three missionaries now 
connected with these fields, thirty-three have been sent out for 
the first time within the past year. The following have been re- 
moved by death during the year: Mrs. Emerson, resident in the 
Hawaiian Islands for fifty-seven years; Mrs. Walkup, at Kusaie, 
Micronesia, a devoted wife and mother and the faithful sharer 
in her husband’s labors in behalf of the Gilbert Islands: Mr. and 
Mrs. Robbins, members of the Zulu Mission for thirty years and 
full of service, lovely in their lives and in death not divided; Mr. 
Ireland, of the same Mission, after forty years of invaluable ser- 
vice in church and school, with voice and pen; Dr. Webster, of 
the West African Mission, as earnest a missionary as he wasa 
sympathetic and able physician, cut down by fever after two 
years’ labor, just as his work had begun; and Mr. Montgomery, 
of Adana. Turkey, joyful in his quarter of a century’s mission- 
ary service, but broken down by the long and heavy strain upon 
heart and mind and physical powers from work and famine-re- 
lief during these past two years. 

ASIA MINOR. 


Direct evangelistic effort in the three great missions embraced 
within the limits of the Turkish Empire in Asia is still confined 
mainly to Armenians and Greeks; the barriers against such la- 
bor among the Moslem population being as firm and insuperable 
as ever. The prompt and able intervention of Mr. Straus, whose 
withdrawal from the post of United States Minister to Constan- 
tinople all missionaries deplore, has on several different occa- 
sious kept our mission schools from being closed, or has opened 
them when closed, and has saved much Christian labor on the 
part of natives and foreigners alike from serious disturbance. 
There is growing proof that the leaven of the Gospel is more and 
more reaching beyond the evangelieal communities to the 
churches of the old faith, and arousing a desire for biblical 
preaching and the practical righteousness of alivingfaith. In 
some cases the priests favor the new movement, and invite mis- 
sionaries and native pastors into their pulpits, and give a more 
biblical tone totheir own preaching; in other cases resistance is 
offered, and the rising movement is more or less effectually 
checked. The great revival in Aintab which followed imme- 
diately upon the close of the annual native conference and the 
annual meeting of the mission in that city, is the most cheering 
single fact to be reported from these fieids. For six weeks all 
other interests were swallowed up in this wonderful work of 
grace; the churches were thronged day after day by multi- 
tudes, men women, young and old, evangelicals and Gregorians, 
eager to hear the deep and simple truth of the Gospel; the arter- 
meetings were crowded with inquirers intent on learning the 
way of salvation; the voice of prayer arose from houses on all 
the streets of the city; sins were confessed, wrongs redressed, 
enmities forgotten, whole families united in the new, sweet joy 
of forgiveness and peace. Two hundred and fifty united with 
the three churches of the city on the first Sunday of August, 
and three weeks later nearly three hundred more; and more 
than two handred Gregorians indulged a Christin hope, while 
temporarily deferring a public profession. 

AFRICA. 

The eyes of the Christian and Mohammedan world are upon 
Africa as never before; and the unending conflict between these 
rival faiths for the control of great lands and numerous peoples 








finds its present greatest theater in the heart of the Dark Con- 
tinent. The forces are strong, the field of conflict is wide, the 
stake is imperial, the wider issues are of transcendent meaning. 
and the whole world are spectators. Many other circumstances 
also conspire to draw the thoughts of the civilized world to this 
great continent and to engage them in making a new world 
therein. Its great population, its magnificent but undeveloped 
resources, commercial and political and scientific and philan- 
thropic interests, all are rapidly bringing its vast interior to 
view and hastening conquest and colonization and the means of 
communication in every part. No part of the world excited a 
wider or deeper interest in the * World’s Foreign Missionary 
Conference” at London last year: no political event of modern 
times is more striking and significant than the Berlin Confer- 
ence of 1884 which ordained and defined the Free State of the 
Congo, and without a battle or the shedding of a drop of blood 
guaranteed the opening of a vast empire to the free access of 
the commerce and science and faith of the great Christian 
powers of the world; and the proposed conference for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade in Africa commands the applause of 
every lover of his race. 

Events like these place the missionary work in Africa ona 
new footing, and open before it opportunities far exceeding all 
that have hitherto been enjoyed. The work of the Board shares 
these advantages and steadily assumes broader relations and a 
deeper significance. The location of the two new missions is 
most happy with reference to these recent movements. The 
West African Mission works among people using the Umbundu, 
a language widely spoken by the tribes to the north toward the 
Congo basin, to the east toward the upper waters of the Zam- 
bezi; and its field is absolutely untouched as yet by either Mo- 
hammedanism or the slave-trade. The East African Mission is 
engaged with peoples speaking two languages distantly related 
toeach other and to the Zulutongue. The late exploration con- 
ducted by Messrs. Wilder and Bates to the capital of the Gaza 
country, north of the Sabi River, proved that the Zulu language 
is understood through all the wide region to the north of the 
present location, making it probable that the literature already 
provided for the Zulus will be available for the vast and popu- 
lous region ruled by Umzila’s successor and stretching north- 
ward to the Zambesi and far inland toward the heart of the 
continent. Nothing but the want of reinforcements and the 
means to sustain them is lacking in order to our enlarging the 
area of our field and the volume Of our work in this part of Af- 
rica to four or five times its present proportions. 

CHINA. 

From the “ Middle Kingdom” come reports of change and the 
stir of busy life, and the swift approach of a new age. A rail- 
way has been built and is in active operation from Tientsin to 
the coal-fields lying some eighty miles to the northeast. This is 
soon to be extended to Tung-choand Peking; and otber lines are 
planned, one connecting the capital with Hang-kow in the heart 
of China Proper. The Chinese fleet of ironclads is second to none 
in the world; the Chinese coast, 2,000 miles in length, burns at 
night with as perfect a system of light-houses as England herself 
can boast; and the arsenals of the empire bristle with muskets 
of home manufacture sufficient for an army of 3,000,000 men. 
The study of English is forcing its way into all the seaports, and 
is on its way to the great literary centers. The forces of the 
Western world are thus pressing upon the external life of the 
Chinese and compelling change, and preparing the way for far 
deeper and more radical changes. Missionary work is thus pros- 
ecuted under conditions somewhat more favorable than at any 
previous time, and a wider reception of the Gospel is steadily 
preparing. 

The four missions of the Board in China are wisely planted 
and command access to many millions of the people. The North 
China Mission occupies stations at Peking, the capital of the 
empire, Pao-ting-fu, the capital of the province, Tientsin, the 
great seaport of the province, Kalgan on the great wall, and 
Tung-cho, the educational center of the mission, all in the prov- 
ince of Chibli, and Pang Chia Chuang, and Lin Ching, two im- 
portant centers in western Shantung. It is quite within the 
facts to say that this mission gives access to a larger population 
directly dependent on its labors for the knowledge of salvation 
than any other single mission of the Board. The Foochow Mis- 
sion, opened more than forty years since, occupies an interesting 
field at the capital and in the interior of the province of Fuh-kien 
with access to several millions who are dependent on its labors 
alone for the Gospel. Good reports come from both these older 
missions, in hopeful conversions, especially among the young,in 
a growing responsibility for Christian work among native help- 
ers and communicants, in the broadening work and influence of 
the schools, and in the readiness of the people to hear the Gospel. 


The day of China’s awakening draws on apace; ourlaborers on 
the field, close to the course of events, assure us that the great 
body of the people is likely to be soon in movement toward the 
most important changes in government, education, traffic, 
customs and religious thought. This is supremely the day of 
opportunity; it behooves us to work the works of God while the 
day lasts. 

THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

The scope of the Christian work in the Hawaiian Islands still 
supported by the Board has been enlarged the past year, accord- 
ing to previous arrangement, by sending out the Rev. Mr. Wes- 
tervelt, of Denver, Colorado, to engage directly in missionary la- 
bors in behalf of the native churches and people. He will not 
assume the position of a pastor, but in the more detached rela- 
tion of a missionary will familiarize himself with the religious 
needs of the district where he labors, will counsel and co-oper- 
ate with the native pastors, and by all means seek to deepen the 
hold of the Gospel and to wide” its influence among the people. 
The welcome he has received in the islands, from natives and 
foreigners alike, and the readiness with which the work opens 
before him promise the best results. It is to be hoped that other 
men, equally fitted for this important work, may be found, until 
each of the principal islands is occupied. 

. 

Micronesia sends a report of varied and earnest work, with the 
usual alternations of light and shade, New islands visited, old 
churches revived and new churches organized, schools well 
maintained, a great demand for the Scriptures, hymn-books and 
school-books, and the quickening sense of a successful and ex- 
panding work, this is the story of the year from the Marshall 
Islands, from Ponape and from the Mortlocks. Wars and con- 
sequent disturbances, schools failing or but feebly maintained, 
church-members falling away and native teachers sharing in 
the demoralization, this is the state of things reported from the 
Gilbert Islands and the Ruk Lagoon. The four training-schools 
and the two boarding-schools for girls have been well maintained 
and are steadily preparing the native preachers and teachers 
upon whom the prosperity and permanence of the work so large- 
ly depend. The teachers of the girls’ schools comment with de- 
light on the change that comes by degrees over the pupils who 
remain longest in the school; a change that affects expression 
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and bearing and all personal habits as well as the mind and 
heart and the deeper aspects of character and life. The common 
schools, which are maintained at all points where churches are 
gathered, render an unobtrusive but most important service in 
the uplifting aud evangelization of the people. Wtih forty-seven 
churches, including 4.500 members and ministered to by native 
pastors, and twenty-seven schools gathering 2,600 pupils, all sup- 
ported by the people, besides the boarding-schools for girls and 
boys, under the direct instruction and care of the missionaries, 
with the New Testament and portions of the Old Testament in 
their vernacular in the hands of the people, and with open doors 
on every hand for the enlargement of the work, this little Ben- 
jamin of the mission fold gives a good account of itself, and 
makes a noble contribution to the net results of the missionary 
work of the Board. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 1888-1889. 


Missions. 
ESSE T TLE DAE OTE TT 22 
Or a0. nn 60 Gwedseensnessheimnaene wkad axnein 93 
i 6 ns ciwscude megeanoaseecbennbaauila 1,023 
FPEREGE SOE GEREEE BUGRORIRE. « 0.50 ccccccee-crcce+ cove acces 1,069 
IN, «Ves ehtndancebahiwwsacabey -aekesehes 63,664 
Laborers Employed. 

Number of ordained Missionaries (11 being Phy- 

sas dec nudece censtasay ondbeaeaviess secs 177 
Number of male Physicians not ordained (be- 

Sy CI < ccccscdheoneée 6454 400nbueeceoe il 
Number of other Male Assistants................ 6 
Number of Women (7 of them pbysicians) 

(wives, 176; unmarried, 158)............ ........ 34 

Whole number of laborers sent from this 
Neti catankensd eedeesuden teeeeeeee oo 508 

Number of Native Pastors............... ........ 174 
Number of Native Preachers and Catechists... 510 
Number of Native School-teachers.............. 1,372 
Number of other Native helpers............. ; 327 =2.8 

Whole number of laborers connected with the 

ir dbs abn8dcsdedensadawn cand adavddecoass 2,891 
The Churches. 
I ee ee 358 
Number of Church-members................052 ceeseesees 38,099 
Pe BN GO DIB oon oc ccnccincccaceesesessecseceokes 4,529 
Whole number from the first,as nearlyascan belearned 110,006 
Educational Department. 

Number of Theological Seminaries and Station Classes 14 
DL supdeekenekes Madtabad vd badd abbcdel beeedetaaedinscnéa 227 
Colleges and High Schools...........................0000- 66 
Number of Pupils in the above..................... ...... 4,320 
Number of Boarding Schools for Girls................... 53 
Number of Pupils in Boarding Schools for Girls ....... 8,212 
Number of Common Schools............ ........... .00.- 932 
Number of Pupils in Common Schools................... 64,647 
Whole number under instruction........................ 43,518 
Native Contributions, so far as reported................. $116,255 


At the evening session the annual sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Llewellyn Pratt, of Norwich, Conn. It 
was published in full in THE INDEPENDENT of last week. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Board assembled at 9 A. M., Vice-president Blatch- 
fordin the chair. After the opening exercises, it was an- 
nounced that the Board would listen to three special 
papers prepared by the secretaries. The first was read by 
Dr. Alden, entitled *‘ The Place occupied in Missionary 
Work by Prayer.” After the reading of this paper (which, 
with the other two were printed in full in the November 
Missionary Herald and circulated at the meeting) came 
devotional services of half an hour conducted by Dr. A. H. 
Plumb. Secretary Smith next presented a paper upon 
“The Evangelization of Africa,’”’ followed by a paper pre 
pared by Secretary Clark and read by Dr. F. E. Clark, en- 
titled, ‘‘ A Review of the Last Twenty Years in Japan.”’ 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Board convened at 2:30 o’clock, President Storrs in 
the chair. The report of the Prudential Committee on the 
subject of Union in Japan was first presented, giving a his- 
tory of the negotiations tor union between the Congrega- 
tional churches and the United Church of Christin that 
Empire; and then came the report of the Committee of 
Fifteen, appointed at the last annual meeting to consider 
possible plans for bringing the Board and the, churches 
closer together, was read by Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, as 
follows: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


The Committee of Fifteen was appointed at the annual meet- 
ing held in Cleveland, O., October 2d-5th, 1888, under the follow- 
ing resolution, which was unanimously adopted: ** That a Com- 
mittee of Fifteen be appointed to consider the relation of the 
Board to the churches and individuals who make it their mis- 
sionary agent, and the expediency, in view of the facts which 
they may ascertain, of securing a closer union between them, 
especially including the subject of the selection of corporate 
members; and that this Committee be instructed to report what 
action, if any, they may deem wise in this direction, at a subse- 
quent annual meeting of the Board.” 

Your Committee began its work a; a committee of inquiry. 
They deemed it their main task, under your instructions, to dis- 
cover whether any dissatisfaction existed among the Congrega- 
tional churches with the present method of electing corporate 
members, how pronounced and widespread was such dissatisfac- 
tion, if gry. and t» elicit the method which would command 
general and hearty approval. In pursuance of this aim, 1,597 
circulars, of which a copy is herewith appended, were sent to as 
many churches, being all on our list which contributed each 
during the year 1888 not less than $25 into the treasury of the 
American Board. In addition 158 circulars were sent to corpo- 
rate members not included in the more general distribution, 
and 38 circulars were sent to professors in our theological semi- 
naries. The total number of replies received was 570, of which 
482 were from pastors of churches or cburch clerks, 73 from cor- 
porate members and 15 from theological professors. Of these re- 
plies, 325 favored some change, of which number 292 were from 
pastors or church clerks, 27 from corporate members, and 6 from 
theological professors. The number of replies opposing any 
change was 206, of which Lil were from pastors or church glerks, 
46 from corporate members, and 9 from theological professors. 
Thirty-nine replies were received in which no opinion was ex- 
pressed, all of them from pastors. It was also the common ex- 


results that the great majority of the prominent churches, 
whose gifts have been more numerous and generous, maintained 
a strange and silent reserve. To over !,000 of the circulars no 
answers were received, and this silent constituency was com- 
posed of 915churches, 85 corporate members and 23 theological 
professors. Only 525 out of 1,593 favored any change less than 
one-fifth of those whose judgment was solicited. Little more 
than one-third made any response whatever. It is difficult to 
class the 1,023 who paid no attention to the circular. 

The correspondence also brought to light an unusual variety of 

judgment, indication of a certair degree of mental bewilderment, 
of basty judgment and a consequent uncertainty and indefinite- 
ness of opinion. Many favor a change because they think that 
others want it, while they doubt whether any change would re- 
sultin any improvement. There are so many of these doubtful 
and qualified supporters of a change that if their votes were 
counted separately the majcrity would appear on the side of the 
opposition. Some demand change on theoretical grounds. declar- 
ing that the present method is thoroughly uncongregationa] and 
vicious, the very worst that could have been devised, while others 
urge it on the ground of pure expediency, declaring the present 
method to be thoroughly defensible and for purposes of prac- 
tical efficiency the very best possible. The latter is the judgment 
of very many business men. So far as professors in theological 
seminaries have expressed any opinion, six tell us that the pres- 
eat method is plainly uncongregational, and nine insist that it is 
the only conveivable one vitally accordant with Congregational 
polity. No less than thirty substitutes are suggested. Some 
favor election, as well as nomination, by the churches or the 
conferences, which cannot be done under the present charter. 
Of those who favor nomination simply, with elective power re- 
maining in the Board, some advise that no corporate members 
shall be elected except upon such nomination by churches or 
conferences; others recommend that one-third, one-half or two 
thirds of such electicn shall be from such tests of nomination. 
Many emphasize the wisdom of limiting corporate membership 
to a term of years, not longer than five, and of dropping from the 
roll the names of such pastors as withdraw into communions 
whose churches do not make the American Board their organ 
and agent. Nor is there any agreement as to the body or bodies 
by which the nominations shall be made. A few suggest that 
this duty be assigned to the National Council; others that the 
State Conferences be charged with the matter; others that the 
right belongs to the local conferences, while some insist that 
some new way, of which no hint is given, must be invented by 
which every local church sha!l be separately represented in the 
corporate membership of the Board. This plain statement of 
facts shows tbat the time has not come for inaugurating any 
radical revolution. Indifference and perplexity must first be 
overcome by wider and more thorough-going discussion, and 
there must be more general agreement among the advocates of a 
change, both as to its form and extent and as to the principles 
upon which such changes should be made. Whatever is done. 
principle and not compromise must determine our judgment. It 
is clear to your Committee that, as far as they have been able to 
study the situation, the moment of crystallization has not yet 
come; and it is the part of wisdom to stay where we are until we 
are sure that we are going to have something better. We are, 
consequently, unprepared to recommend any change at present 
in the methods of election to corporate membership. 

Your Committee was also instructed to consider what meas- 
ures, if any, could be taken to secure a cleser relation between 
the American Board and the churches. We unanimously agree 
in making a single and simple recommendation. We recom- 
mend that the President and Vice-President of the Board be 
made ex-officio members of the Prudential Committee, and thai 
By-law XI be amended accordingly. The following resolution 
is herewith submitted to the Board for its action: 


* Resolved, That By-law XI (page 8) be amended by striking 
out the word ‘of’ next an tog | the words * Prudential Com- 
mittee,’ and inserting in place thereof the words * consisting of 
the President, Vice-President ana,’ and by inserting the word 
‘other’ after the word ‘ten,’ so that the sentence shail read as 
follows: ‘a Prudential Committee, consisting of tne President, 
Vice-President and ten other persons.’” 


Your Committee was not instructed to report at this annual 
meeting. It was understood that they might require more time 
than a year could give them in order to secure the mature judg- 
ment of the churches contributing to this Board, especially on 
the question of methods of election to corporate membership. 
They expect to prosecute their inquiries to a definite and satis- 
factory conclusion, unless that Board shall deem it needless 
further to pursue the subject. 

A. J. F. BEHRENDS, 
A. H. QUINT, 

RALPH EMERSON, 

L. B. RIPLEY, 
CHARLES F.. THAWING, 


E. W. BLATCHFORD, 
F. A. NOBLE, 

A. 8. WILLISTON, 
RoyAu C, Tart, 

E. HENRY WA&AITCOMB. 


On motion the report was accepted and the adoption of 
the resolution came before the bouse. 


Dr. Quint: Unless the rule requiring any amendment to a by-law to 
go over twenty-four hours should be suspended by unanimous con- 
sent we cannot act upon this now. It is for the Board to determine. 

Dr. Webb moved that the rule be suspended, which was done, and 
the amendment was adopted by unanimous vote. A motion was made 
that the Committee be continued. 

Professor Fisher: I rise to make a single remark. The Committee 
have been very diligent in seeking for light, but very sparing in giving 
light. I hope that besides looking for these wide and general expres- 
sions of opinion, they will apply their own minds to the considera- 
tion of this very important and momentous question, and present a 
report which shall contain a thorough discussion of it for our in- 
struction. 

Dr. Behrends:‘I wish to say in reply that undoubtedly that will 
enter into the minds of the Committee as soon as they have sufii- 
ciently canvassed the entire field and secured the facts. We do not 
feel warranted in applying the processes of inductive logic until all 
the facts are in; and we feel that the facts are not in, or but a small 
portion of them. The report given to-@ay is simply a report which 
we felt ourselves constrained to give in view of the very partial in- 
formation which it seemed to us we had in regard to the general sen- 
timent in the churches on this question. 

Dr. Patton: I am in favor of continuing the Committee because I re- 
gard the subject as one of great importance and upon which new light 
is to be anticipated. Last week the National Council met, and by 
unanimous vote, appointed a Committee to interview this, with the 
other societies, for the purpose of having them made truly representa- 
tive of the Congregational churches. [Applause.] That is a very sig- 
nificant fact. It shows that there isa great change going on through 
our denomination; and that altho, when individuals were consulted a 
year since nearly—several months since—in the matter indicated, they 
may not have been prepared to give a decisive answer or point out a 
specific method of change, nevertheless the subject has not lost its in- 
terest. Thethousandsthat did not respond have: been pondering it; 
they were represented at the National Council; and the unanimous vote 
there shows what the trend of sentiment is among the constituents of 
thié Board. Now, sir,it 1s being felt more and more that there is 
something that does need adjustment. Theological professors, by a 





perience of all those who solicited responses and tabulated the 


does not strike the common people in that way. There hag 
change come over the feelings of the whole comm great 
Board was instituted. It was instituted in a natural way, in av, 
oma 
proper way, for the day when it started. It eon very 
avery natural and proper method while severg) different to be 
nations were united in it. But now that the other @ denomi. 
have all withdrawn as such, there being only here od tae 
individual member that acts with the Board, and it hag a 
agency of the Congregational churches alone, we say the 
stances are so changed as that the Congregationa} churcheg 
naturally wish that this Board may be more fully their pn 
while I am on this point, I want to say that a natural em) Ana 
whole tatter autions. At the meeting Inst sean 
s. J & last week of our Nati 
Council there appeared one of the Secretaries of this Board. How 
came he there? He came there officially; he came to 
Board. What was he doing in the National Congregationa} the 
He was there under an article of the Constitution which 8ays that 
Congregational general societies for carrying on benevolent work - 
be entitled to be represented by some person whom they may 
nate who shall sit as an honorary member and participate in the dig. 
cussions of the body. Under that article the Secretary of this 
has regularly appeared whenever the National Council hag 
And yet, sir, you, Mr. President, and members of thig Board, know 
that we had presented to us a year or two since an elaborate 
in behalf of the Prudential Committee, arguing with the greatest care 
that this was not a Congregational body—going into Various particulars 
of history and fact to show that the Board was not to be considered g 
Congregational body and that therefore it would be very in 
to use councils in its method of administration, as it might Go if it were 
a Congregational body! Now, this ** blowing hot and blowing cold” in 
this way does not become a dignified body such as this Board, 
Another fact to which I wish to draw attention, as touching the im. 
portance of continuing this Committee and encouraging their gravest 
deliberations, is this: Our churches, and especially our ministers—wity 
many of our most intelligent Jaymen also—are greatly troubled be. 
cause the present attitude of this Board is felt to be inconsistent with 
our official Congregational fellowship. [Loud applause.] The fact 
can be made evident ina moment. When, sir, a young man, having 
studied in one of our Congregational theological seminaries—ajgo 
resented by a delegate in our National Council—sets hig heart upon 
going to the missionary field, he perhaps applies to a Congregation 
local association to be examined and to be approved as a probationer 
for the ministry. He is so examined and approved, after a careful ip. 
quiry into his doctrinal soundness. Perhaps he even goes further, as 
has been .done in one or more cases that might be named. Perhaps he 
goes before a Congregational Council and asks to be ordained ag. 
Congregational minister. They subject him to a careful theological 
examination; they approve him—and the Council is not a picked one 
itis a council of the vicinage; not a small council, but a large one, 
not feeble in intellect, but composed of men of ability known through 
the land—such a council approves the man theologically and even goes 
so far as to specifically declare that in that and other respects he js 
an excellent man to send to the foreign field. And when he is or- 
dained, in behalf of that council a brother steps forward and 
gives him the right hand of fellowship. What does that mean? 
His individual fellowship? No, sir. It means the fellowship of 
that council, and through that council the fellowship of the 
denomination. Having thus received the fellowship of the denomi- 
nation as a doctrinally sound man, and so far forth as that 
is concerned, worthy to be sent to the missionary field (he 
having expressed his wish to go thither), he makes application 
to the Prudential Committee of this Board, and they, setting up a test 
not recognized by our councils [applause], a test that is not warranted 
by the creed that was formed by a commission from the National Coun- 
cil, a test which our denomination, as such, knows nothing of, which it 
refuses to apply in case after case of men who come before its councils 
—this Committee rejects the man, an4 thereby flings defiance in the 
face of the organized ecclesiastical fellowship of the Congregational 
churches. [Applause.] Now, sir, the case is a very simple one eccle- 
siastically. I am not discussing 4 point on which there may be divis- 
ion; I am not saying he is right or wrong theologically. It is the fact 
that a man pronounced in fellowship with our churches ecclesiastically 
is then rejected on the very ground on which he has been approved— 
rejected by this body through its Prudential Committee. And yet it 
calls itself our agency and represents itself by a delegate in our Na 
tional Council. These things cannot be reconciled, sir, and our 
churches will never be satisfied until some steps are taken either by an 
alteration of the provision of this Board in that respect, or an alteration 
of its constitution, by which it shall come more under t”e action of the 
churches, and there shall be an end to this discordant and contradict 
ory matter. I have spoken plainly because this is a great question 
and the Committee must give it consideration. If this Committee cat 
find no mode of extrication for the Board, others will find a mode of 
extrication for the churches. [Long continued applause.) 


Dr. Storrs requested that duriag the continuance of the 
debate no expressions of approval or disapproval be mabl- 
fested by the audience. 

Dr. Griffis: I sincerely hope, sir, that this Committee will be contin- 
ued in order that three scandals may be removed from the Congreg® 
tional polity, and in order that two classes, whom I think I can safely 
say that I represent to-day, may be heard by this eminent body. Itis 
a notorious fact that nearly all the ministers in the main part of Bot 
ton, and a great many outside, could not be sent by this Prudential 
Committee to preach the Gospel to the heathen. I know that to bea 
fact. I have talked with brethren by the dozen, and I know that they 
could not be licensed or sent out if they were to apply to the Pruden- 
tial Committee, at least as it was constituted only a few months ago. I 
sincerely pray that this Committee may be continued in order that the 
second scandal may be removed—namely, that no Congregational mib- 
ister, unless he comes as an interloper, can come here to this meeting 
and be represented or have any vote. He has no vote, of course, bat 
he has not even any representation; he has no way of being represetit- 
ed. This honorable Board can do what they please, and elect whom 
they please, and cut off whom they please, and brand whom = 
please, as—allow me to say it, brethren and fathers—your Prudentia 
Committee has done already. I hope this Committee may be — 
ued in order to remove the scandal that a young man, tho he may 
full of the spirit of Christ and want to preach the Gospel to every cies 
ture, has to appear before a secret tribunal. For it isa secret tri * 
when men have to come before it and, adroitly or maladroltiys te 
any other way, be plied with questions, and when they cannot take 
stand which is given them by a Congregational council. nasi 

I consider this ascandal,and I have known some young een 
spirits have chafed under it. I know of more, in our colleges as 
inaries, who to-day would not lower their manhood by coming a7; 
this secret tribunal. They honor the Board; they know its page 
they are proud of it; they do not want it to receive any harms a 
want the life-blood of the Congregational churches to fow into it. is 
when I find, as I have attended farewell meetings of missi pare 
Boston, that our Prudential Committee has to go off into Cal poo 
into other denominations for its men and women, and when it 
always take college graduates and seminary graduates where pt a 
get them, I say this is a scandal which I pray a God 
removed, J stand here to-day to represent that noble 
men in our Congregational seminaries of New England and our Bon 
ladies at Wellesley and Smith and other institutions, Whom ©. 





great majority, may tell us that this is perfectly Congregational; butit 
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secret tribunal to be asked questions which they are not prepared 
a pecause they have been discouraged by the good men and 
_onaeri nave been branded. I tell you, my fathers and brethren, 
the active ministry do not know what itis to have 
pranded in & man’s head that he is a heretic, that he is not able to 
ss the Gospel; and when he goes off to find another church and 
preach that in his wake there are infidels and others wno think he was 
= to fight the Board, and by and by when the infidels all leave him 
pecanse they find that he is not that kind of a man, you have branded 

man unnecessarily when you reject him and he is taken up by a 
pr and sent to Japan. I say it is a scandal that such a thing should 


a final thing. My brethren and fathers, you represent the Board 
in its wisdom and counsels; you are not active pastors who have to 

to the poor widows and the children and ask for money to support 
° missionaries. We pastors do; we have to go and ask them. Iam 
vege reed to talk in behalf of the missionary cause. I was conse- 
crated to missionary service before I was born, and the main reason 
why Iam not a missionary in Japan is because, in my own heart, I 
jnew I could not take the test which the missionary Board required a 
few years ag0- But I love the Lord Jesus Christ; I believe in a Heaven 
and Hell; I believe in the Catholic doctrines of the Church; and I say 
to you that itis not true that we who oppose the action of the Pru- 
dential Committee are heretics or care anything about any theologi- 
calsquabble. Some of us do not believe in apy probation hereafter, 
and we don’t believe in any probation in this life. We do not care a 
cent about any local or provincial theology, even tho taught at An- 
dover. But we believe in the Catholic theology; we believe in punish- 
ments and rewards, and in a divine Christ; and by the grace of God 
we are going to stand there. The reason why we do not believe in 
the action of the Prudential Committee is because it does not seem to 
peeither Congregational or, in the fullest sense of the word, Christian. 

7. Stiles Ely, Esq.: I hope this Committee will be continued. I look 
at it in the way of a business concern; those who give the money 
should have a voice in the election of officers. Our present system is 
alittle antiquated; it should be made more in accordance with the 


spirit of the age. 
ADDRESS OF DR. MEREDITH. 


Mr. President and Brethren: This is the first time I have ever 
lifted my voice in a meeting of the American Board, and I have hesi- 
tated a good deal as to whether I ought to do it now; but I feel the 
conviction upon me that I ought to say a single word in order to be 
true to my convictions and as one Congregational minister to let the 
yorld know just how I am feeling in my heart. I believe in the con- 
tinuance of this Committee. A very serious and by no means a simple 
duty was committed to it. I did not believe that this Committee would 
be able to make a final report at this session of the Board, and still lam 
bound to say that I do not think the report of that Committee fairly 
represents the feeling in our Congregational churches to-day. There 
are not a thousand men or a thousand churches careless on this sub- 
ject; and of the five hundred that reported, it is not two hundred on 
one side and three hundred on the other by no manner of means. 

Ihave just come from the meeting of the Congregational Council of 
the United States, which had in it four or five hundred representa- 
tives from all over the country; and with this meeting and the inter- 
ests of this great Society in view, I have opened my ears, I have 
talked with men, I have questioned them, I have said very little and 
listened a good deal; and, sir, the unanimous vote that was passed by 
the Congregational Council last week fairly represents the profound 
feeling of that body. It seemed to me, as I talked with those breth- 
ten from all over the country, that all other questions had lost thgir 
importance in comparison with this great question—the question as 
to the relation of this Society to the Congregational churches. 

Tam perfectly free to say, Mr. President—for I have nothing to con- 
ceal from anybody—that if the American Board is not a Congrega- 
tional foreign missionary society and cannot be made one,I am in 
favor of making a Congregational foreign missionary society as quick 
asitcanbe done. [Great applause.) I want, sir, as a Congregational- 
ist who believes that one church amounts to very little, but that one 
church in organized relations with 4,000 others is able to shake the 
world, to say thas I believe in a Congregational foreign missionary so- 
clety; and if_this society is not that, and cannot be made that just as 
quick as ever the wheels can be made to go around, then I want such a 
missionary society. That is the way I feel, Mr. President, and I have 
an idea that the brethren with whom I talked in that National Council 
at Worcester, last week, have that feeling very deep in their hearts. 
That is one thing. 

It is a strange thing, Mr. President, that Iam here. Iam nothingin 
myself; I amount to nothing, and am worthy of no recognition any* 
where but as the pastor of a Congregational church, and as such 
Worthy of recognition anywhere. It is a strange thing that I come 
here to-day, and see you turn your back on me every time that you 
take a vote on anything that concerns my church. It is all wrong, and 
the quicker the Committee can get to work at that problem and solve 
it the sooner will they satisfy the churches and settle this unrest. For 
there is unrest; you may go to sleep upon it if you like [laughter]—but 
there is unrest in our Congregational churches. When the letter of 
the honored president of this society came before the Congregational 
churches, some months ago, my heart was glad; and if that letter had 
been accepted in the spirit in which it was written, and had been acted 
oa in good faith, the unrest would not have been as great to-day as it 
's. And the sooner the brethren that are charged with the interests of 
this society open their eyes and their hearts and their sympathies and 
feel the pulse of the brethren and sisters in the churches about them, 
the sooner will they come to a fair, broad, open and manly statement 
of this whole thing; so that we can come together without any need of 
manipulation so as to conduct the lightning from the clouds into the 
earth, afraid that it will shatter us all to pieces! [Applause.] 


At this point a call forthe motion was made, and on be 

~ put to vote, it was decided unanimously in the affirma- 
e, 

After singing a hymn, Rev. Henry Porter, M.D., of 
China, made an address,followed by the Rev. Josiah Tyler, 
of the Zulu mission, both describing the work in their re- 
spective fields, 

A greeting from the Methodist Episcopal Board of Mis- 
Men was then presented, and the bearers of it, Chaplain 
oo Dr. Baldwin and Gen. Clinton B, Fisk, being in- 
a ced by Dr. Taylor, each made a brief congratulatory 

ress, Dr. Storrs happily responding. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


waimmense audience assembled at the evening session, 
Was presided over by Vice-president Blatchford. 

i smning exercises, a report upon Dr. Alden’s 

in the morning upon ‘The Place Oc- 

Cupied in Missionary Work by Prayer,’’ was presented and 
“a by the Rev. Drs. Michael Burnham and A. W. 
ian The report by vote was accepted. The Rev. Rob- 
ts, of Erzroum, Turkey, next spoke upon the 

ee of the work in that field. The Rev. E. G. Porter, 
m, Mass., gave an account of his recent two 











years’ sojourn in Eastern countries with special reference 
to missionary work as he observed it. Theclosing address 
of the evening was by the Rev. Dr. Chamberlain, a Presby- 
terian missionary in Brazil. 





THURSDAY MORNING. 


President Storrs called the meeting to order at nine 
o’clock, and the usual devotional exercises were held. 
After the reading of the minutes, the Rev. L. 8. Fitch read 
the report of the Committee on the Pacific Island Missions, 
Dr. I. E. Dwinell following with an address. The Com- 
mittee on Place and Preacher reported through Dr. Hazen 
that Minneapolis had been selected asthe place for next 
year’s meeting, and Dr. Arthur Little, of Boston, as the 
preacher for the occasion, with Dr. J. K. McLean, of Oak- 
land, Cal., as alternate. The following Committee of Ar- 
rangements were nominated and elected: 

Tne Rev. Dr. C. F. Thwing, the Rev. George R. Merrill, the Rev. 
Dr. F. P. Woodbury, the Rev. Dr. A. H, Heath, E. 8. Jones, President 
Cyrus Northrup, LL.D., C. A. Pillsbury, D. C. Bell, George A. Brackett 


F. H. Carleton, the Rev. H. W. Gleason, George H. Rust, A. N. Leigh- 4 


ton, George H. Pratt, G. M. Rathborn and Albert Shaw. 


Dr. Thwing, in a few brief remarks, extended the hospi- 
tality of the city to the Board and announced that all who 
came, whether corporate members or not, would receive 
free entertainment. The president appointed E. W. 
Blatchford and the Rev. Drs. W. M. Taylor and A. H. 
Quint a committee to return the salutation of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Board of Missions. It was also decided that 
the secretaries should send the greetings and good wishes 
of the Board to the Interseminary Alliance, now in session 
in Chicago. Dr. G. L. Walker next presented the report of 
the Committee on African Missions, and was followed by 
addresses from Dr. M. E. Strieby, of the American Mis- 
sionary Association; the Rev. E. H. Richards, of the East 
African Mission, and the Rev. Josiah Tyler, of the Zulu 
Mission. A half-hour’s devotional exercise ensued. 

Upou resuming business, the Board first listened to a 
report of the Committee to whom the report of the Pru- 
dential Committee had been referred, presented by Prof. 
F. W. Fisk, of Chicago. 1t set forth the history of the year 
as given in the report of the Prudential Committee. 

Professor Fisk supplemented the reading of the report 
with a few remarks, emphasizing the prayer contained in 
theclosing portion of the report. Tne following discussion 
ensued: 


DISCUSSION ON THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


Rowland Hazard, Esq.: The report of the Prudential Committee, as 
read by the home secretary, seemed to me to present to the Board this 
case, that we had passed through a very prosperous year; we had sent 
out more men than usual into the field; we had received more money 
than ever before, and, on the whole, it had been an extremely prosper- 
ous year. And yet the facts in that report show that of the twelve or- 
dained men sent into the field only three came from the seminaries in 
New England. That is one thing which I do not quite understand. 
Then in the matter of money. It appearsthat we have had access to a 
great many more churches than ever before, that a great amount of 
labor has been expended, yet that only about ten or twelve thousand 
dollars has been received in addition to what had been collected the 
previous year. That does not seem to mealarge amount. Then it 
further appears that the Swett legacy has been drawn upon to the 
amounl ot $82,000, and only about $108,009 of it remain; so that for an- 
other year we cannot expect to draw auy such amount from that leg- 
acy unless we cut off nearly the whole of it. Under these circum- 
stances it seems to me that an explanation is needed as to how it has 
been such a prosperous year. I move that the report of this Committee 
be re-committed to the same Committee, with three others added. 

Professor Fisk: I shall beg leave, if that motion carries, to ask to be 
relieved from the Committee. I would simply say that the Committee 
were unanimous. We tried to be impartial. We regarded this report 
as the report of the Prudential Committee. We felt that it was not com- 
petent for us to go back of the report to anything else,nor wag there 
anything else to which we could goback. We took this report as we 
were instructed to do by the Board, and from this report we made our 
recommendation. 

Prof, E. C.Smyth: Ishould be very glad to be informed whether the 
Committee wishes it to be understood that t’e report which has been 
presented, approving of the report of the home secretary for the Pru- 
dential Committee, is simply and entirely founded upon the report as 
submitted to them, and that no inquiry has been made ot any sort out- 
side of that report, no informacion sought for inany direction, but sim- 
ply and solely the report presented here. I wish to know whether the 
chairman’s statement is to be understood as a part of the report of the 
Committee, and express the action of the Committee. 


ADDRESS OF DR. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE. 


Mr. President: | only want to say a word in the interests of 
peace. I do not believe there is any reason—any reason that 
need remain—forthe unrest that isin this Board. There is not 
a member of it who does not love the Board. We have one prin- 
ciple, we have one Gospel. There is no question of doctrine 
which divides us inour work so farasi know. But there is a 
feeling of very great unrest, and it seems to me that we had 
better face the issue now. I believe that it needs but a good, 
earnest, religious common-sense to sweep away every difference 
of principle that now exists, and leave us to go our ways in 
peace, 

There is a great difference of opinion in regard to the report 
of the Prudential Committee. Upon that 1 make no argument. 
The facts are not in my hands; Ionly hear them spoken of her® 
and there. There was a veryinteresting editorial in The Con- 
gregationalist last week in review of the year, the conclusions of 
which were directly opposite to those which have been advanced 
here. To very many members of the Board the year, so far 
from being a year of unprecedented financial prosperity, has 
been a year of financial misfortune; so far from being a year 
signalized by the number and character of men sent out, it has 
been a year with much to deplore. I do not present these things 
as arguing on one side orthe other. Thisisacase where men 
see things differently. The Prudential Committee look at thse 
things from one side—their side. Their honesty I do notim- 
peach inthe slightest degree, nor that of any others. I simply 
askin all kindness, whether we are going back to our work with 
this misunderstanding dragging through another year? 

I do not believe the brethren, all of them, understand how this 
is affecting our churches at home. It isa very serious matter to 
our churches now entering upon the work of the year, hoping 
for a spiritual interest. In Boston and vicinity our churches are 
fearfully dry,and have been for alongtime. I ask, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that something may be done so that we shall not be dis- 
turbed in our prayer-meetings and everywhere else by a conten- 
tion which might be removed in two hours if men, discussing one 


side or the other, could sit down to face these facts calmly. I 
preached last Sunday on the supreme and entire reliance on the 
grace of God. I preached with all my heart and life and the peo- 
ple responded; but the day was not done before a man came to 
me to discuss the reconstruction of this Prudential Committee. 
Our churches are tired of it; and in the name of our churches, 
every one of them, in the name of every prayer-meeting and ma- 
ternal meeting and Christian Endeavor Society, in the name of 
every religious work which our four thousand churches are at- 
tempting to do, I beg you, the corporate members of this Board, 
to see that this matter is settled and buried out of sight forever 
and forever. [Loud applause.) Either let us come to a plan 
upon which we can unite in brotherly love, or let us separate in 
brotherly love. | simply say that asthe alternative. There is 
no thought of separation; there is no need of separation. I want 
to repeat: If I understand this matter at all,tho we differ in 
opinion, there is not a single principle, there is not a single doc- 
trine, there is not a single inference from a doctrine, that need 
disturb the calm and quiet mind of this Board taking up this 
sublime and supreme work. I have nothing to propose, except 
to express the wish that there might be a committee, composed, 
two-thirds of it, of business men, and one-third of it of clergy- 
men—who find their work every day of their lives affected by 
this contention—who shall take up this whole matter; so that we 
shall not have one man’s view and another man’s view, one from 
within and another from without, but the calm, broad view of 
men who have simply one thing to think upon. 

Mr. President, we love the Lord Jesus Christ, with all our 
hearts. There is not a man in this Board who would not die 
for him thismorning. There is not a man in this Board who 
would not give every dollar he owns for the glory of Christ. 
There is not one of us, I suppose, who would not, if God called 
him, go to Africa or Japan or anywhereelse. Why, in the name 
of our intelligence and our piety, are we to sit here and discuss 
whether the report of the Prudential Committee agrees with the 
facts or not? The time has come—l believe it has come to-day — 
when we may settle this contention. Who began it, I don’t 
know, and who has the credit or the discredit of bringing in this 
unrest, I don’t care; but the greatest glory that can come to a 
man in our time is the glory of the man who ends this unrest. 
[Applause.] I would be willing to die if [could doit. It rests 
in‘part upon you, Mr. President, having already done much 
with your greatinfluence and wisdom, to quiet these troubled 
waters, I believe that under your leadership ana under the 
leadership of men of the same catholic spirit, we may be 
done with the things that ought never to have divided 
us, which only keep us apart because we are apart, and which 
could not separate us to-day if there could come a divine 
oblivion, if we could forget the contests of the last two or three 
years. In perfect harmony and in strong desire we could say 
our prayers to-day and every day. 

But it is very hard to pray. I am not so good as some men, and 
itis hard to pray now with undivided.mind. There will come 
suggestions which interfere with our spirit of devotion. I do not 
see that the report of the Committee helps us in this matter. It 
leaves it where it was. Two gentlemen have already expressed 
their dissent. I beg that all these questions may be settled by 
intelligence, and a fair, broad looking at all the facts in the case. 
LApplause.] 


ADDRESS OF THE REV. W. H. WARREN. 


Mr. President, Fathers and Brothers: I stand here as a humble 
member of this Committee at the request of my brethren on that 
Committee, to add a single word in case there should be any oc- 
casion for it. I wish to emphasize most heartily my indorsement 
of the words of our dear brother who has just spoken. But in 
connection with the work of the Committee permit me to add 
just a few words. 

As the Committee understood it, it was the report of the Pru- 
dential Committee which was before us and not the report of the 
Home Secretary. It came before us as the unanimous report of 
the Pradential Committee, and we felt that we were bound to 
accept it in good faith; that we had no right to go behind that 
report to see whether the Prudential Committee were honest or 
dishonest in theirstatements. There are business men here on this 
platform who represent important financial interests; and if any 
bank or any financial institution presents a report through its 
officers, the committee to whom that report is referred are bound 
in honor to recognize the fact that they are dealing with honor- 
able brethren, unless there is something to the contrary in evi- 
dence. That was the principle on which this Committee acted. 

Standing upon this ground we looked over the statements of 
this report. We recognize that there has been a heavy drain 
upon these large legacies which have been left to the Board in 
the past, but we do not recognize the fact that there has been 
any materially larger draft upon these legacies during this last 
year than during severally immediately preceding years. The 
amount overdrawn last year is in the neighborhood of $5,009. 
No one questions, as we understand it, but what thosedrafts were 
made literally in accordance with the provisions under which 
those legacies were bestowed; and therefore there is no question 
before us to-day with regard to the honorable measure in which 
that money was used. 

Attention is called by the Committee to the fact that the con- 
tributions, while increased over those of last year, were only 
slightly increased, and they emphasize the fact that there is 
need of these contributions from our churches. At thesame time 
they recognize the fact that there is need of heavenly wisdom 
on the part of the Prudential Committee to guide them in this 
trying hour. As a few days ago the grandest steamer afloat 
perhaps, was stranded and came near being wrecked—not in the 
storms of the Atlantic, but just as it was coming into this com- 
modious harbor—so we recognize the fact that there is danger at 
this hour, when this grand Board, which has stood the storms of 
eighty years, is coming into the harbor of our hopes, where we 
canall unite with one heart and one mind in fellowship and 
work. 

There is need of a wisdom above our own to guide this Com- 
mittee as they stand at the helm; and therefore this report closes 
with the plea for an earnest prayer on the part of our united 
churches that this Committee might be guided by heavenly wis- 
dom; and I believe that this unrest is to be settled not by any 
man, however wise he may be, but only as we are all at the 
throne of grace pleading with God, for ourselves, for the churches 
and for the heathen world. And if we can be there to-day by 
the grace of God, there will have been more accomplished to set- 
tle this unrest than eyer before. If only this matter can be laid 
upon out hearts, if churches and pastors can be moved to recog- 
nize the call of our blessed Master to give themselves and their 
all to this blessed work, there is no question but what this grand 
ship, which has floated so nobly in the past, will float into the 
harbor—not to stay there, but, to go forth again on the grandest 
voyage that it has ever made. 

Mr. President, | utter these words simply to express to you the 
fact that this Committee has acted in the utmost fairness of 
which it was capable. It was made up largely of laymen per- 
sonally interested in our churches, and so far as its ministerial 





members are concerned it was made up with a single exception 
of pastors, who feel the pulre of the churches. This is a question 
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of vital moment for us at this hour. I utter these words to em- 
phasize the assertion that this Committee has no desire in any 
measure to avoid the facts, or tosay that that is proved which is 
not proved. The Committee have considered the facts which 
the Prudential Committee have presented vividly before us and 
we recognize above all things else the need of Divine guidance. 
God help us in this trying hour. 

The Hon. Nathaniel Shipman: It was said here yesterday, and it has 
been repeated this morning, that this is a time of unrest in the Amer- 
ican Board. That, sir, is true; but there is another fact which seems 
to me more significant and more full of danger to the Board, and that 
is that the enthusiasm which formerly existed in behalf of the Board, 
particularly among the younger communicants in the Congregational 
body, has diminished, is rapidly diminishing. The time has been when 
the younger members of our faith rallied with enthusiasm and with 
prompt sympathy whenever a call for contributions was made. That 
time has passed. A majority of the pastors upon this platform and 
upon the floor of this house know well with what patience and with 
what wearisomeness they have appealed to their flocks for contribu- 
tions and with what coldness and lack of enthusiasm those appeals are 
received, The time has been when tradition and heredity were prompt 
to inspire every one with quick enthusiasm; but that tradition and 
heredity have lost their fufce,and in place of them a chilling indif- 
ference has settled upon the Congregational churches of New Eng- 
land. I ask not in regard to the causes. They were explained upon 
this platform yesterday. I simply ask—not for the purpose of wound- 
ing any one’s feelings—for the remedy; and the remedy‘is to be found 
in the measures which were tentatively proposed yesterday and which 
are suggested to-day. 


The motion of Mr. Hazard was then put before the house 
and lost by a vote of 54 to 23. The original motion on the 
acceptance of the report was then put and carried with al- 
most no dissenting voice. 

The report of the Committee on the Japan Missions was 
then read by Professor G. P. Fisher, and is here given in 
full. 


REPORT ON JAPAN, 


The condensed instructive remarks of Dr. Clark in his historical pa- 
per, and the impressive and even pathetic petition of the Japan Mis- 
sion, render a special report from your Committee almost superfluous 
Our mission to Japan is not a mission to a race low in intelligence and 
dlegraded, perhaps, by a long period of savage employments or ener- 
vating voices. It is not a mission to hardy tribes of barbarians, like 
the Celts and Teutons who overran the Roman Empire, and whom 
Christian teachers had to civilize as well as to convert. Nor is it again 
a mission to a nation, civilized in a good measure, to be sure, but hard 
to be moved from its old ways, and unsusceptible to Christian influ- 
ences, But the Japan mission is planted in an ancient, civilized and 
populous empire, whose inhabitants are full of vivacity, eager to 
learn, and hospitable to the reception of new ideas. We goto a peo- 
ple which, as Dr. Clark has pointed out, has been intellectually trained 
by the disciples of Confucius and Buddha, but have come to feel in a 
great degree the insufficiency of the philosophy and ethics of the past, 
and to yearn for a new life-giving force. Only a few days ago, a 
young Japanese student spoke to the chairman of your Committee of 
the striking analogy between the state of the Japanese mind in rela- 
tion to the Gospel, and that intellectual and moral preparation of 
ancient society which existed prior to the advent of Christianity? 
Add to these observations that Japan is now at an interesting and 
momentous turning-point in its national history, that freedom in 
the teaching of the Gospel has gained a constitutional guar- 
anty, that it has pleased God to open special doors of ingress 
to American missionaries, that the missionaries of this Board have 
been successful in a conspicuous and most encouraging degree, 
and we have an accumulation of reasons the weight of which we can- 
not over-estimate, for listening to the earnest and thrilling appeal which 
comes to us across the sea from our dear and honored brethren of the 
Japan Mission. 

We recommend to the members and friends of the Board the careful 
perusal both of Secretary Clark’s paper and of the Japan mémorial. 
The urgency of the case, let it not pe forgotten, lies in the fact that the 
harvest is ripe. Now is the golden opportunity. It is evident that 
among this inquisitive people, who are rapidly making themselves fa- 
miliar with the science and speculation of the Western nations, Chris- 
tianity will have to do battle with all the foes with whom we have to 
contend in this country. This is one of the various reasons which make 
itan imperative necessity that the preachers and teachers who are sent 
to Japan should be persons in whom native abilities are combined with 
thorough training and adequate knowledge. No mistake could be 
more fatal than to dispatch upon such an errand incompetent messen- 
gers. Consecration of spirit is essential, but that is not the only essen- 
tial, in missionaries to that country, especially at this epoch of national 
ferment when old things are passing away and a new state is in the 
process of formation. Happily, in our seminaries, the presence of 
Japanese students and other circumstances have kindled an extraor- 
dinary interest in what is occurring in that country. There is no rea- 
sun why there should not be an enthusiastic response in the minds of 
students whoare preparing for the ministry to the call of our brethren 
in the mission, which has reached us in the memorial. 

The memorial refers by name to the great cities, centers of manu- 
factories and trade, of a busy and various life—cities to which teach- 
ers and preachers should be sent. Among the cities of Japan, Tokio, 
the capital, is in different ways pre-eminent. The Apostie Paul took 
care to direct bis course tothe large cities; but he never rested until he 
reached Rome, whither all roads led, and whence they all diverged. 
The greatest captain of modern times, Napoleon, led his armies straight 
to the capitals of the countries which he aimed to conquer. We rec- 
ommend in Tokio, the seat of the Imperial Government, where is the 
national university, and where twenty thousand students of a high 
grade are pursuing their studies, that a station in the missions should 
be speedily established there by the Board. This is not only in accord- 
ance with the unanimous judgment of our missionaries in Japan, but 
also with the cordial desire of the missionaries from other ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies, who are already at work in that city. 

We conclude by submitting to the Board the following resolutions: 

* Resolved, That we have listened with profound sympathy to the 
memorial of our honored and beloved brethren of the Japan mission ; 
that we are impressed with the seasonableness and urgency of their 
appeal, and that we pledge the resources at the command of the Board, 
so far as the just claims of our other missions shall permit, for the car- 

rying out of their specific requests, 

** Resolved, That we recommend the consideration by the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the expediency of raising a special fund for the en- 
largement of the work in Japan,according to tke terms of the petition.” 

Addresses upon the subject of the report followed, by 
Professor W. J, Tucker, of Andover, and the Rev. Dr. W. 
E. Griffis, of Boston. 


Dr. G. F. Magoun made the following motion: 


Voted, That a committee of seven be appointed to learn and report to 
the Board what are the elements of discontent with the report of the 
Prudential Committee alluded to on the floor of the Board this morn- 
ing. 

Dr. Magoun: In order to save time I have inserted the names of the 
committee: Dr. F. A. Noble, Mr. Rowland Hazard, Dr. Alexanker Mc- 
Kenzie, Judge Nathaniel Shipman, the Hon. E. 8. Jones, Dr. L. A. 
Hyde and Mr. Samuel Holmes. The simple object, sir, is to inquire if 
there is anything that this Board should take notice of in the allusions 
that have been made. A few yea*® when some imputations were 





cast upon the financial management of the Prudential Committee, a 
similar motion was made and the committee appointed. This is the 
whole object of this motion, that the Board may receive information 
and that the information may be obtained without impeding our 
business at this time. 

Dr. Quint: It seems to me unwise to insert the names of a com- 
mittee in a resolution when one of the by-laws expressly says that 
the President shall nominate all committees. 

Dr. Magoun: I did so just to save time. 

Professor Fisher: I think that this question ought to be distinctly un- 
derstood. I donot understand that anybody is accused of misstate- 
ments, or that the Prudenttal Committee is charged with having made 
any false statement, or that anybody’s honor is in the least impeached: 
The question is whether the inferences drawn from the facts are just, 
and the use made of the facts stated in the report of the Prudential 
Committee is correctand sound. Itis aquestion of the construction to 
be placed upon the facts which are set forth in that report; so that I do 
not see the least occasion for excitement. On the one side the Board 
is considered to have had a very prosperous year. A flattering, and 
as some would say, a rose-colored view is presented. Other gentlemen 
take the opposite view. It is aquestion merely of construction. 

Dr. Patton: The word “ discontent” is used as tho it applied simply 
to thestatements in that report. Now, I have no particular discon- 
tent myself with reference to those statements, tho I might query a lit- 
tle about some of the rose-colored views based upon them. But what 
has been emphasized in the remarks of brethren is discontent in the 
Board, with its policy, with its method of operation; and until that 
discontent is removed, little ripples on the surface such as we are now 
talking about are scarcely worth noticing. 

Dr. Storrs: Is it not worth while to leave this for time and patience 
to work out? By appointing a committee of seven we shall have a kind 
of investigating committee to go and find out what anybody dislikes. 
I very seriously hope the question will be decided in the negative. 

Samuel Johnson, Esq.: We do not dispute any facts that are brought 
forward in that report, but the inferences drawn from those facts we do 
not agree with, and therefore we desire to express our difference of 
opinion from the Prudential Committee. These things going on from 
year to year we feel are going to be disastrous to the Board. 

Dr. McKenzie: Professor Fisher has expressed my views as touching 
this question. I had no idea, in anything that I said, of impeaching the 
Prudential Committee—not the slightest. 

Mr. Hazard: I also disclaim any imputation in anything that I have 
said against any member of the Prudential Committee. Ionly doubted 
whether it was good policy to put forward such a rose-colored state- 
ment in the face of the facts. 

Dr. Noble: In view of these disclaimers made by our brethren, they 
consenting that these statements shall stand as statements of facts un- 
questioned, I move the matter be laid upon the table. 


The motion thus made was seconded and decided unapi- 
mously in the affirmative, after which the Board adjourned 
for the noon recess. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The celebration of the Lord’s Supper occupied the first 
hour of the afternoon session, Drs. G. F. Herrick and S. G. 
Buckingham officiating. The first item of business was the 
report of the Committee on Turkish Missions, read by the 
Rev. Joseph Cook. After reading the report Mr. Cook 
made the following remarks: 


This report exhibits missionaries as active in three highly 
responsible capacities: founders of colleges, founders of theolog- 
ical seminaries, and teachers of a native ministry. Now, it is 
very properly said that we ought to have one standard for 
Chicago and Constantinople, for Boston and Bombay. So we 
have. Wedo not place here in charge of any theological semi- 
nary, or of any college, or of any chair where a minister is in- 
structor; as Emmons or Hopkins used to instruct, individual 
students, without testing the occupants of those places severely, 
It is not any or every council whose verdict is enough to give us 
confidence tuat the men are fit for these high places Now,Iam 
not to make a speech; but as there are many theological student; 
here, and asI have beeu a theological student at least fifteen 
years—for I consider myself one at the present moment—I beg 
leave to say that nobody means to be mean in examining a young 
man for the office of a missionary, least of all this Prudential 
Committee, who carry in their hearts the burden of a full con- 
viction that it is never safe for any man to die in hissins. We 
want helpers: we know the fields are ripe for the harvest; but 
the question is not one of Congregational fellowship, it is one of 
fitness for a particular place. 

Now, here we do not settle a theological professor or president 
of acollege without very great care. Large funds may be at 
stake, as they are in this case,inthe Prudential Committee. 
We ask no severer examination, we set up no higher bar in Con- 
stantinople in this matter than we do in Chicago, no higher bars 
in Bombay than we do in Boston; and I repudiate as utterly mis- 
leading the insinuations and innuendoes so common in certain 
portions of the public press and on certain platforms to the con- 
trary effect. Young men will be treated honorably by this 
Board, as they always have been through its eighty years of his- 
tory. It is a very high office which you have when you go 
abroad, for you to be an instructor of a native ministry. It is 
the policy of this Board to rear up a native ministry and to make 
missiopvaries the instructors of them. If you pass through a 
somewhat careful examination before you enter upon such re- 
sponsibilities, nothing strange has happened to you—nothing 
other than would happen to you in the Baptist, Methodist or the 
Presbyterian work. 

{t has been my fortune to be something of a traveler in the 
region of missions, and as was said by Mr. Porter last evening. 
in his eloquent description of his tour of the world, missionaries 
lock hands in the great stations; they close up the gaps in the 
face of the enemy. Now, do you wish to go abroad under tests 
less severe than would be applied to you if you were a Baptist, a 
Methodist or a Presbyterian? Is it not important for you to 
** keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace?” Congrega- 
tionalists are independents in a sense, but we are not ecclesiasti- 
cal anarchists. I believe as solemnly as that I exist that it is 
never safe for any man to die in his sins. An opposite opinion 
is all that divides this Board. The way to peace we shall find 
along the highway of the Scriptures. Let us open the windows 
to these severe truths—the necessity of the new birth in this 
life, the certainty that no man hasa right to offer the hope of 


| regeneration beyond death—and we shall come both here and at 
the ends of the earth to the “unity of the Spirit in the bond of 


peace.”” [Applause.] 


The election of corporate members next took place, and 
the following gentlemen were elected: 

The Rev. Dr. Llewellyn Pratt, Prof. Chester D. Hartranft, William 
A. Slater, Charles A. Jewel!, the Rev. Dr. E. F. Williams, William 
H. Bradley, the Rey. Dr. Charles C. Creegan, the Rev Dr. A. E. Dun- 
ning, F. B. Knowles, the Rev. Dr. D. March, the Rev. Dr. Lyman 8. 
Rowland, the Rev. David N. Beach, A. G. Cumnock, J. M. W. Hall, 
the Rev. William A. Waterman, the Rev. W. H. Warren, the Rev. 
Alexander R. Thain, John D. Cutter, Franklin Fairbanks, President 
Edward D. Eaton and David C. Bell. 
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The report of the Committee on the Nominati, 


on 
cers was then presented by Dr. Noble, the chatiaalt Om. 


Dr. Noble: The Committee to whom was intrusted the duty 
naming officers for the ensuing year have been in session ang “ 
canvassed the names to be presented very thoroughly, Oattenne 
the Prudential Committee of last year we found one name that s 
been a familiar name on that list ever since some of ug knew has 
thing about the American Board. We received no direct commnnigy 
tion from this member of the Committee, but one of his 
the Committee said he was authorized to communicate to the PR 
tee on Nominations the fact that it would be no longer POSsible for 
him to serve on that Committee and he must seek relief, 7 
reluctant as we were to do it, we felt obliged to pass the co; 
of the name of Ezra Farnsworth—a name that is dear to us, and 
stands for much time and money and thought and prayer Biven to the 
work of this Board. I may be permitted to say one other thing. Tho 
we differed in opinion, we did not differ to the extent of any fee 
We discussed that difference calmly, frankly, cordially ang with mp- 
tual respect. We were not able to come to a unanimous 
These differences were represented to one side of the Committee 
certain names, and to the other side by certain other names, Tt fall 
to me to bring before you the majority report of the Committee: and 
my friend, Professor Fisher, of Yale University, will bring the report 
of the minority. The report of the majority is as follows: 


For President, the Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D.; Vice-Pre: 
Blatchford, Esq.; Prudential Committee, the’ Rev. A. Ca RW 
D.D., the Hon. J. 8S. Ropes, the Rev. E. B. Webb D.D., C. © 
Esq., Elbridge Torrey, Esq., the Rev. Rev. A. H? Piumb, Dp the 
Hon. W. P. iligon, the Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., the Rev. Arthur Litt 

, 
the 
. Jud. 


-, and G. H. Whitcomb, Esq.; for Corresponding Seer 
Rev. W. G. Clark, D.D., the Rev. B. K. Alden, D.D., and the wee 
son Smith, D.D.; for Recording Secretary, the Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D.D.; Assistant Recording Secretary, the Rey. E. U. Pac 
urer, L. S. Ward, Esq.; Auditors, the ie 


I on. A. W. Tufts, Samual dene 
son, Esq., and James M. Gordon, Esq. This report is signed by James 
P. Wallace, James W. Strong, C. F. Gates and the Chairman, 

With the whole of this report as read the Rev. G. W. Phillips agrees, 
with the exception of a single name on the Prudential Committee, It 
may be said, also, that the Committee is unanimous in all names except 
those for which other nominations are made by the minority of the 
Committee. Submitting this, I have the pleasure of requesting that 
the minority may be heard. 

Prof. G. P. Fisher: Mr. President, I wish to confirm the statement of 
my friend, Dr. Noble, that the conferences of the Committee were gj. 
together pleasant and friendly; and we found that our views of the 
general situation were far from being so conflicting as might perhaps 
appear from our lack of harmony in the presentation of these names, 
And I will also add that there was no occasion for any controversy or 
discussion in matters of theology. The difference that exists in the 
Committee grows out of a difference of conviction as to the best path 
to be taken to lead to peace and union in this Society—the object which 
we all have in view and which I am not without hope we shall at no 
very distant day be able to arrive at. We agree to the nomination 
proposed by our associates except, in the first place, we recommend the 
re-election of all the members of the Prudential Committee, including 
the Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, with the exception of Mr. Farnsworth, 
who declines to serve. In his place we nominate Mr. R. H. Stearns, of 
Boston. In the second place, we nominate for Secretaries the Rey. W. 
G. Clark, D.D., the Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., and the Rev. Charles Ray 
Palmer, D.D., of Bridgeport, Conn. This report is signed by myself 
and Mr. Rowland Hazard, one member of the majority also agreeing 
with us as to the retention of Mr. Dickinson. 


Oa a motion to accept the majority report the ballots 
were distributed and the following remarks were made: 


Dr. Geo. A. Gordon: I want to say a few words with reference to 
the dropping of the name of our friend, Mr. Dickinson, from the Pru- 
dential Committee. Such a course is unusual, and the churches will 
inquire for the reason of it. And they will not be slow to find the rea- 
son. Wherever Mr. Dickinson is known he is respected and loved. 
He is recognized as a man of ability, of exceptional sweetness of 
character, and of effective power in a work of this kind; and the 
churches will marvel that, after a limited service of two years, he 
should be refused re-election upon that Committee. There are two 
parties theologically in the churches of our denomination. It isim- 
possible not to recognize that fact. And that difference of theological 
opinion is reflected in the American Board. Two years ago, at Spring- 
field, it was proved that the conservative party in the American Board 
was in the majority, and, as they had a perfect right to do, they con- 
trolled the management of the Board. Still they have recognized the 
existence of the minority in the Board and, as they interpreted it, the 
minority in the churches. Mr. Dickinson was appointed in recogni 
tion of that minority. He has been in active sympathy with the breth- 
ren of the churches of Boston, feeling himself more and more in sym- 
pathy with them theologically; and now, in consequence of that fact- 
to it will be charged by the churches—he is to be dropped from that 
Committee. If the minority is to have no representation in the Pru- 
dential Committee ; if, the moment that a man is known to sympa 
thize with those who have a progressive tendency in thought, he is to 
be branded and dropped, things have come to a very bad pass. I ear- 
nestly ask the corporate members to continue the favorable impression 
which they have thus far produced upon fair-minded men by refusing 
to dishonor themselves by thisaction. The churches will decide that 
this man was singled out and dropped because of his connection with 
the Noyes case, because he consented that one who had been rejected 
by the Board—a member of his church—should receive ordination and 
be sent out as a missionary to the heathen. That is the logic of it. 

Dr. Noble (interrupting): If you will permit me, let me ask if the 
churches will decide in that same way with reference to the sending 
out and “ branding” of one of our eminent secretaries, as in the minor- 
ity report? 

Dr. Gordon: I was speaking as to the case of Mr. Dickinson. Mr 
Dickinson has been singled out because of his connection with an act 
which is supposed to imply opposition to the management of the Board, 
and f r that he is to be dropped. Now, I say that to do that and ask US, 
with no publicly understood representative in that Committee, to 89 
home and plead for continued loyalty on the part of those churches 8 
ready disaffected with the management of the Board, is to impose a task 
which we cannot fulfill. Inanswer to Dr. Noble let me say that the con- 
servative party in the Board are not dependent upon one man for rep 
resentation. I simply ask, in conclusion, that the corporate members 
will consider the disastrous effect of such an exceptional procedure ia 
the case of as exceptionally able and spiritual and influential a man a 
Charles A. Dickinson. 

The Rev. D. N. Beach: In answer to Dr. Noble’s point let me say that 
our difference with regard to the Home Secretary is simply & pangs 
of opinion and will avail nothing as regards the vote. We shall we 
the same Secretary as before. I only ask, since the conservatives ra 
manifestly in the majority, that they be magnanimous in this psy 
stance. I should be glad to see Dr. Little on the Committee; ry 
vote for him in the form of dropping the only representative ” & 
minority, one of the sweetest and most consecrated men I know, pan 
not be. Iask, with my Brother Gordon, if the sword shall destroy ra 
ever, cannot the corporate members, who are in the majority, — 
be magnanimous in this single instance and return this noble and 
ored man to the Prudential Committee? 

Dr. A. H. Bradford: I believe that the report of the proceat o 
mittee was an honest report; but I want to call the attention ‘ee 
Committee to this fact—that t 


cause the men who differ from ve held their churches 
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the Board. tApplause.] I have plead with my people: “ Don’t 
. the Board. The eddy in the current will by and by straighten 
ee” Next Sunday we shall take our annual collection for the 
Tam going back to my people and shall do the same thing 
however these votes go. But, brethren, we cannot keep on 
that very long. If Mr. Dickinson, whom we honor in New York 
nonor him in Boston, is to be taken from the Committee, what 
east I ask you, not as a favor to him—for it might be a favor 
<n if he were not re-elected, aman with such a great work on his 
dg—but in justice to all the churches, that the man who represents, 
as I believe, the majority of the churches if they could be heard on 
this matter {loud applause}, may kevp his place upon that Committee. 
This question need not wait for settlement. There are three or four 
men here pefore me, if any one of whom will rise and say, ** Brethren, 
we want simply to be the agents of all the churches in this matter, and 
we pledge you our word that we will do all that we can to bring the 
Board into harmony with the churches,” then I can go home, and ev- 
ery other man who stands with me, and say to all our people: ** Don’t 
give up the Board; stand by it. 1t is not to be a sectional Board; it is 
to be the B yard of all the people.” [Applause.] 

Ralph Emerson, Esq.: I hardly know how to say what is in my heart. 
Iseconded Dr. Noble’s motion this morning to lay that motion on the 
table, trusting, as you expressed it, Mr. President, that time and pa- 
tience would adjust these matters. Ido hope that men with whom I 
agree in the jlogical belief, but with whom I have been compelled to 
differ as to questions of administration, will not load us, who are striv- 
jng for the peace and prosperity of this Board, with the rejection of the 
name of Mr. Dickinson. 

Dr. A.J. F. Behrends: I find it impossible to vote intelligently under 
the circumstances unless I know what the reasons are controlling the 
judgment of the majority of this Committee why Mr. Dickinson’s name 
should be dropped. The onus probandi is upon them; otherwise the 
presumption is that he ought to be retained. And these reasons must,not 
only be forthcoming, but they must be of such force that a rational 
man shall not be able to resist the conviction that they are in the right, 
It isthe last thing that I want to do, to brand a manin that way. We 
all want to be fair; and it does not seem to me that it is possible for us, 
as self-respecting men, to scratch Mr. Dickinson out and put another 
man in unless we know what the reasons are. 


ADDRESS OF DR. LYMAN ABBOTT, 


Itis three years, Mr. Chairman, since 1 have stood on the 
platform of the American Board, and I should not stand here 
now except for some changes in my own position which have in 
the mean time taken place. Since then I have become the pas- 
tor of what I believe is in membership the largest Congrega- 
tional church in the United States—certainly one of the largest 
—and of what.I also suppose to be one of the most progressive, 
or, if you please, one of the most radical. I wish to use a word 
that shall neither be eulogistie nor one of obloquy. I also want 
to represent a church which, with all the noble spirit and all 
the missionary enthusiasm and zeal which is displayed in home 
missionary work, in respect to which [ believe it stands second 
to none inthe great galaxy to which it has the honor to belong, 
has in the last three years, whatever may have been its previous 
history, probably contributed as little to the treasury of this 
Board as any of the larger churches which do contribute to this 
fund. Thus, sir, | represent a very considerable body of the 
pastors of the Congregational Church, who, standing in rela- 
tion to churches which have not traditional relations with the 
American Board, which have not the fire of a foreigu mission- 
ary zeal kindled in them, earnestly desire to kindle that zeal; 
men who believe that the commission of our Lord is bounded by 
no geographical boundaries and no considerations of race vr 
country; men whose earnest desire it is to stir up a larger faith, 
a broader love, and a more earnest zeal, that shall go out and 
shall embrace all the nations of the earth. 

| pray you, gentlemen of this Board, some of whom have been 
connected with it for years and years, to have some thought of 
those of us who stand in this position, who really desire to take 
the hand of a church whose missionary zeal is, perhaps, laggard 
and the hand of this great Board, which seems to us to be too 
stationary and too exclusive, and somehow bring them togetb- 
er, so that they may march together for the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, and for the cause of Christ on the earth. I came here to- 
day in the hope that I could goto my people next Sabbath morn- 
ing, when we shall take up our collection for the foreign mis- 
sionary cause—whether for this Board «r not I do not know; 
that it will be for the officers of Plymouth Church to determine 
—[ hoped to be able to go to my church next Sabbath morning 
and say tothem: **This Board has not taken the ground that I 
take. It has not planted itself on the platform on which I plant 
myself. It does not think as [ think. Butit has shown the can- 
did spirit and the open mind. It has, by its action, shown itself 
ready to treat us as brethren. Let us meet it more than half- 
way and treat its members as brethren.” 

If you shall adopt the action of the majority of this Commit- 
tee, what must I go to my church and say? Our Lord has told 
usthat if any man has a gift which he is bringing into the tem- 
ple, and he remembers that his brother has aught against him, 
he must leave the gift there before the altar, and go and ascer- 
tain the cause of his brother’s grievance, and adjust it. To-day 
you were asked to appoint a committee that would listen to our 
grievance, that would hear what we had to say, would inquire 
what that aught is that we have against this Board. And you 
hot only refused to do it, you refused even to discuss the ques- 
tion whether you would do it, but laid the proposition on the 
table without debate. And now this afternoon you are propos- 
ing to take from this Prudential Committee a man against whom 
no charge has, at least as yet, been presented, save only this: 
that he is 4 man of independent judgment, acting according to 
his own conscience and his own judgment on the questions that 
Present themselves to this Prudential Committee.’ 

Gentlemen, don’t send us back to our churches—those of us 
who desire to open the doors of our churches to the Board, 
those of us who desire to ask your missionaries to plead for tbe 
Board and its cause before our people—don’t send us back to 
our people to tell them this: ‘* The Board will not listen, even to 
ascertain what you wish, and the Board will not allow in its ad- 
Winistration one single man whose earnest missionary zeal is so 
great that he has turned his back upon the restfulness and the 
quiet of a joyous parish, to stand face to face with the problems 
of city missionary work that appall us missionary pastors in our 
labors—not one single such man as that, if, in his honest judg- 
ment, he dissents from the opinions of the majority.” Don’t give 
2 that message to carry back to our people next Sabbath morn- 

iz. 

Dr. Noble: It was understood in the conference of our Committee 
that we were to have no personal discussion upon this question. We 
talked very freely in the Committee with reference to the Secretaries 
and with reference to each individual of the Prudential Committee, 
There was no holding back of any opinion; there was no discussion of 
any opinion; and we agreed that we would not bring to the platform of 
the American Board at this time any personal controversy. And now 
We have arrived at this extraordinary state of things. After the re- 
Port, while the ballots were being distributed, a brother arose here and 
commenced a eulogy upon a name presented by the minority report 
Dat which, for good and sufficient reasons in the estimation of the ma- 
+88 not reported by them. He was followed by another and he 





by still another, and he by still another, dealing here in this question 
of personal debate. When, by a little question, I tried’ to show the in- 
consistency of this kind of proceeding, when on our side we are charged 
with singling out one name and branding that name, asking how it 
seems on the uther side to have a name singled out and sent out and 
branded, the question is not answered. 

Dr. Gordon (interrupting): I answered that question. I said that 
the conservative party of the American Board was not dependent upon 
one secretary for a representation. [{Applause.)} : 

Dr. Noble: I am exceedingly glad that Dr. Gordon has repeated that 
answer, because I wanted him to repeat it. The distinct announce- 
ment is made that there is but one solitary representative in the list of 
the offivers proposed here of what is called the progressive or new de- 
parture theology. Brethren, is that the fact? How is it with one of 
the secretaries? Has it not been heralded all abroad, up and down 
the land, all these years, that he stands as the representative of that 
side of the question? Have we not been told publicly over and over 
again that the Prudential Committee is divided, and that on certain 
vital questions it has stood 6 to4? We have added to the Prudential 
Committee men who have my warmest affection and my utmost confi- 
dence. I have not stopped to ask myself the question how those men 
will act when they give their votes in the Prudential Committee. We 
all expect that they will act fairly on every question, and expect, in 
the year to come, as in the year past, to stand by the action of the 
Prudential Committee, however these men that we are electing may 
vote. 


Dr. Noble then referred to the discussion at Des Moines, 
when Dr. Storrs interrupted him, suggesting that a!l per- 
sonal questions be eliminated from the discussion. Dr. 
Noble accepted the suggestion and said: 


Those who eulogize have always a pleasant task; those who criticise 
expose themselves to a charge of the lack of sweetness and love. I 
want to be very sweet, and I want to be very lovely; but I want to 
have some self-respect, and I want this Board to have some self-re- 
spect. I would say, in a single word, my reason for not recommend- 
ing this man for re-election on the Prudential Committee is that he 
has not been loyal to the American Board. [Applause.] 

Dr. Behrends: I do not rise to take part in this discussion. Dr. No- 
ble speaks of “ our side of the house,” as if there are two sides and only 
two. I beg to say in all honesty that I belong to neither. 1 do not 
know but that it is a misfortune that we are discussing these questions 
in a great public assembly. The truth is that the American Board has 
ceased to be a deliberative body; and personal questions like these 
ought not to be discussed in the hearing of a popular assembly. [Ap- 
plause.] I feel, sir, that no committee that this Board may appoint has 
a right to bury its information. I claim that my responsibility as a cor- 
porate member is made null and void if Iam to take my opinion at 
second-hand. I have a right to know all the facts, and I protest in ail 
honesty against being classed on either one side or the other side of this 
house. It is a question of information, and I cannot vote unless I vote 
intelligently. Weare not to be driven like a flock of sheep under the 
crook of one man or another. We are called here to discharge definite 
responsibilities, and [ call for the information that has not been given. 
I do not see how I am going to get this knowledge unless this Board re- 
solves itself into a deliberative assembly where matters can be talked 
rightout. Nothing is gained when secrets are kept within men’s bo- 
soms. For the world’s sake, in whose behalf we are struggling here, 
let us be done with this quibbling and hiding things, and talk it all out 
together, as I have no doubt we can doif we will only be honest and 
fair and charitable. 

Dr. Perkins: I want to speak for peace. I love the cause of missions 
and I am willing to sacrifice anything for peace. But we cannot have 
peace unless those on both sides of this question will agree. I simply 
want to ask one question for information: Will the minority in this 
Committee accept the old Board of officers, with the exception of fill- 
ing the vacancy caused by Mr. Farnsworth’s resignation, if the major- 
ity will accept the old ticket? 

Dr. Storrs: That is a fair proposal. 

Dr. Perkins: I for one am ready to vote for the old Board, Mr. Dick- 
inson and all, if our brethren in the minority will bring in a report for 
the old officers as they were. 

Dr. Behrends: I would make the motion that, after this discussion, 
this whole matter be re-committed to tnis same Committee. 

Professor Fisher: I hope that course will not be pursued. We talked 
over these questions pretty fully at two sessions of the Committee and 
this is our result. With regard to the Prudential Committee, we pro- 
pose to let the old members who are on that Committee remain and to 
fill the vacancy created by Mr. Farnsworth’s resignation. In regard to 
other classes of officers there are altogether independent considerations 
which come into the case. I do not like myself to sit in judgment on 
these matters. 


At this point the ballot was called for and on motion it 
was voted to be taken. The tellers collected the ballots 
and retired to count them. 


Dr. Geo. L. Walker: .I arise in what I regard as the interests of peace 
to present a resolution: 


Resolved, that a committee of nine be appointed to inquire into the 
manifest differences of judgment existing in this body as tothe admin- 
istration and work of this Board, the causes of such differences, and 
the proper methods of their removal. 


Mr. President, I had no purpose of detaining the ear of this Board a 
single moment when I came upon the floor this afternoon. The events 
which have transpired, however, have, it seems to me, called for the 
presentation of an overture of this kind for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the manifest causes of these differences which have 
existed among us and which have turmoiled our assemblies during the 
past three annual sessions of this Board. Weare confronted, to borrow 
a phrase from political associations, not by a theory but by a condition. 
We are confronted by a condition of disquiet on the part of our 
churches which have been in the past supporters of this Board, and 
which must be looked to in the future for its support, if it is to be sup- 
ported at all. Weare confronted by a condition of disquiet among our 
theological seminaries. Young men in them, for one cause or another, 
are prevented from presenting themselves as missionaries of this or- 
ganization. These seminaries are the natural feeders and supporters 
of the missions of this Board. We are confronted by a wide--pread 
and growing dissatisfaction in the minds of those who have hitherto 
been large and liberal givers to the finances of this Board. We are 
confronted by a condition of things stated in the report of the home 
secretary calculated to awaken alarm and apprehension. We have 
been drawing upon the reserve funds for emergencies in the work of 
this Board until those funds are now nearly exhausted, and unless 
some providential interference, which no one here is entitled to imag- 
ine or to expect, interposes to prevent the catastrophe, sixteen months 
of the continuance of the drawing upon that fund will find this old and 
venerated Board ashore upon the rocks of financial disaster. In view 
of these things, why not read the signs of the times? Why not hear the 
voices which have found expression upon the floor of this house again 
andagain? Why not note the significant and striking change of posi- 
tion of our leading denominational paper only this past week upon this 
question? Why be blind to the manifest tokens that it is time to seek 
peace and harmony in this Board? In the interests, not of party—sir, 
I do not agree theologically with what has been called the position of 
the minority in this Board—but of harmony and peace, I present this 
resolution. 





The resolution was seconded and the President declared 
remarks in order. 


Dr. Taylor: I do not believe that we shall be a bit further on than we 
are now after that Committee has reported. Is it not possible for this 
Board to agree to meet confidentially and as a Board, without reporters 
or any exciting audience, and talk over the matter face to face with- 
out any committee? I do not think the Prudential Committee has any- 
thing to conceal. I do not think any of us has anything which he 
cannot freely to the rest, and not do as some of our friends 
did to-day, who wrote “No Popery” on the doorway and then when 
asked who did it, ran away. I have such faith in my brethren who 
are members with me on this Board that I do believe a confidential 
and private meeting of the members of the Board, when they could 
say to each other the bottom things of their hearts, would bring about 
some sort of settlement. 

Dr. Meredith: I just want to say that my heart goes willingly, with 
an impulse not to be restrained, with all these propositions that look 
to a settlement of this thing. There is a thing here to be settled. 
Every man knows it. There is no use in playing with ourselves at 
all. There is a difference here that ought to be reconciled, and I 
am with everybody who has any proposition looking toward that 
end. But, Mr. President, my mind goes back over and over again to 
your wise, broad, statesman-like letter, in which you accepted the 
office to which this Board elected you. [Applause.] I believed then, 
sir, and had the pleasure of saying so to you, I have believed it every 
day and hour since, and I believe to-day, as I stand here, that that 
letter contains the platform upon which every friend of the American 
Board may climb and stand together without any misunderstanding 
whatever. [Applause.}] One of the propositions of that letter looked 
to the searching examination of all the methods of this Prudential 
Committee. Let us have them out into the daylight here. If they are 
creditable and all right, as I suppose they are, we will honor the Pru- 
dential Committee. Let us have them out into the daylight so that 
every man, woman and child in our churches who is interested in this 
American Board may see exactly what have been the methods upon 
which this Committee have acted and exactly what is the plan upon 
which these reports are given. The air is full of statements. One man 
Says that this year $3,000 more were taken from the Swett Fund than 
last year. Another man says it is $20,000, and that what the report 
says is not that there is so much more taken than last year, but so 
much more than the average of the past three years. Now, let us 
take it into the light. Let us look at it until we become perfectly 
familiar with it and are wise enough to straighten it out. 

And the other proposition of your letter is that which the Committee 
of Fifteen have in hand—looking to the adjustment of the relations be- 
tween this Board and the churches, so that this shall be in fact a Con- 
gregational foreign missionary society, owned and controlled by the 
Congregational churches of America, on whatever principle their rep- 
resentation is secured. And, brethren, when we do that right along 
the line of the President’s letter, in an open. square, brave and manly 
way, this difference that has been so annoying to us all here will be dis- 
sipated in the very process; and when you get through with your in- 
vestigation and tura around and look for the difference you will not 
find it and we will all be together. [(Applause.) 


The resolution was amended so as to include the calling 
of a special meeting by the President of the Board. Some 
discussion followed as to the character, time and place of 
this meeting. 


REMARKS OF THE REV. DR. STORRS. 


Dr. Storrs: I wish that the members of the Board would indicate 
some way in wnich this Committee shall be appointed otherwise than 
by the President. The President will not appoint the Committee. If 
it is one of his duties to do that, he will resign. [(Laughter.) 

It is entirely impossible for me to appoint this committee 
without raising the question on the part of a good many whether 
I am not influenced by theological or other prejudices on the 
one side or the other. Such accusations have been made in one 
of the daily papers of New York; but I wish to say that nomina- 
tions have been made in a spirit of perfect fairness, as I think, 
to all parties. I am exceedingly sorry that this personal ques- 
tion has comeinto our debate. At Springfield, two years ago, [ 
was told that it was probable there would be changes made in 
the officers of the Board, with the statement of the fact that the 
majority of the Board had determined to elect me as president 
of theinstitution. I expressed my entire unwillingness to serve 
in that capacity, but was compelled, by the stress of the repre- 
sentations that were made. to admit that | would takeit into 
consideration if it were pressed upon me. But [ made it an ab- 
solute condition that there should be no change in the Pruden- 
tial Committee or in the officers of the Board, because I would 
not have an acrid personal controversy on hand at the time 
when other questions were agitating the minds of the Board so 
deeply and so widely. That point was yieided. I have hoped 
until this afternoon that these questions would not come up. 
Let us try and see if we cannot work together. That proposition 
of Dr. Perkins’s seems to me an admirable one. Let us agree 
upon a ticket in which the old officers and Prudential Commit- 
tee shall be given at any rate another year in which to find out 
if they cannot work harmoniously and efficiently. |Applause.] 

Brethren, I have no single desire in the world fcr this Board 
except as faras may beinconsistent harmony withthe princi,le 
which is a controlling one with me,to bring the members of 
this Board together. There was a party in the city some years 
ago that was described as being angelic because it had two 
wings. (Laughter.] Now this Board has two wings, and it is 
perfectly legitimate that it should. We have the right, all of 
us, to our opinion, and we are to deal rightly and fairly with one 
another. I have believed as strongly asI have ever believed in 
anything in the future, not the subject of prophecy, that in the 
course of a year or two, if we could but work together without 
these personal questions coming in, we should find ourselves 
agreeing, not in opinion necessarily, but in feeling, in purpose 
and in work. 

I have no motion to make of course; but I cannot help expressing 
my very deep regret that personal questions of this sort have come into 
our meeting to-day. But as to appointing nine members of a commit- 
tee to investigate sources of trouble and report at some future time, 
brethren, provide your own way of nominating that committee. 

Dr. Webb: I should be very glad to vote for this Committee and cer- 
tainly Ishall not vote against it; but there is a committee now of fif- 
teen to whom the re-organization of this Board has been referred. A 
large Committee was appointed at Worcester with almost unrestricted 
prerogatives concerning the American Board, and that Committee was 
directed to confer with this Committee of Fifteen. Now it seemsto me 
that thisis a multiplying of committees, and that the Board itself might 
devise some other way of doing this. 

The Hon. A. C. Barstow: If we could authorize some one brother 
here to cast the vote: of the body for the officers of the past year, [ 
think this difficulty could be met. We might vote to annul the vote 
now being counted. 

Dr. Behrends: We can do that before the vote comes in. I perfectly 
agree that that would be a relief, and it certainly would take a tremen- 
dous strain from the shoulders of a great many ef us who have heldour 
people up with just as firm hands as we possibly could in the assurance 
that this good old ship is going to weather the storm. And I believe it 
will. I believe the President is right. The future is bright before us 
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and I think if we only have time and patience these things will work 
themselves out. But it does seem to me that it is a grave mistake to 
make a change in the membership of that Pradential Committee this 
year. Don’t doit; let us have the old officers. 

Dr. Noble: As chairman of the Committee—I have no authority, of 
course, without consulting my fellow-members—I should be perfectly 
willing to act on the suggestion of the President and report, if I migat, 
with the consent of the minority, the re-election of the old board, sub- 
stituting either Dr. Little or Mr. Whitcomb for Deacon Farnsworth. 
If it will help matters to arrest the counting of the ballots, and the mi- 
nority of the Committee are ready to accept this proposition and make 
the report unanimous, I am ready to move that the balloting be ar- 
rested and that the report be declared unanimous for the officers of 
the old board. 

Dr. Storrs: Are the minority prepared to accept that? 

Professor Fisher made no reply. 

Dr. Little: If this proposition should be carried out, it is proper th at 
some layman should be chosen in the place of Mr. Farnsworth, not a 
clergyman. 

Mr. S. B. Capen: I would like to second the motion of Dr. Noble 
that, by a general understanding, we re-consider the ground we have 
gone over. 

A Member: I hope nothing will be done to prevent the appointment 
of this Committee which has been proposed. I have acted for years 
with the conservatives, but I have the feeling that a great deal of this 
difficulty is the result of ignorance. I do believe that it will be possi- 
ble for some committee to be nominated here in some way—a perfect- 
ly fair committee, men who have not taken extreme grounds on either 
side—who will be able to look into the methods of administration of 
this Board during the past two or three years, and then make a report 
to this Board next year; and I believe it will be accepted by men as 
final. 

Dr. Noble: Do I understand that the minority refuses to accept our 
proposition ? 

Dr. Storrs: Silence does not appear to give consent. 

Professor Fisher: On a matter of this nature I do not like to act on 
the spur ofthe moment without an opportunity for deliberation; but it 
is entirely competent for the Board to take that course independent of 
any view that a particular individual on this Committee may entertain. 
I may add here, the whole discussion is surrounded with difficulties and 
embarrassments. In the first placea question of this nature has to be 
discussed in the presence of a large audience. The most important 
business of this Board, even that relating to financial affairs, 
has to be taken up and discussed in a mass prayer-meeting. Here is 
a corporation which disburses something like $600,000 a year; and the 
most difficult and important questions—for instance, a financial report 
—have to be considered in the presence of a great prayer-meeting. 
Now, I believe in these great inspiring meetings. They are most profit- 
able and useful; but they are not properly adapted to the transaction of 
business. A company of railroad directors who should perform their 
work in the way in which this Board performs its business, would be 
laughed at by theentire community. There ought to be some change. 
We ought to have in matters ofthis nature the opportunity of meeting 
together and conferring in a quiet and d'spassionate manner on these 
most important questions; and then, instead of being regaled by along 
series of stump speeches, many of which do not touch the point at issue, 
we would be able to transact our business like sober and sane human 
beings. [Applause.] Now, Mr. President, the difficulties in this case 
are not difficulties of theology; they are connected with matters of ad- 
ministration, and they involve personal questions and the discussion of 
the qualifications of officers for this or that particular work, and it is 
extremely embarrassing in such an assembly as this, extremely pain- 
ful to all concerned, to enter into such a discussion. Suppose that the 
question before this body is the qualifications of our friend on the right 
(Dr. Alden] for the important and responsible function which he has 
to discharge; we should all be quite ready to concede to him many 
gifts of nature and of grace—great knowledge of the subject of mis- 
sions and of what is required in the administration of such knowledge; 
but we cannot enter into an analysis of all the qualities, intellectual 
and moral, of our friend, for whom we ali entertain respect. It is ex- 
tremely dificult to enter into this question. Gentlemen, can you not 
find out where the dificulty is? I remember old Dr. Hall very well; 
and in the case of any great difficulty of this sort, he used tosay: ** The 
first thing is to ascertain the cause, and the next thing is to remove the 
cause.” Now, ascertain by the law of Nature where “the cause” is; 
but remember that you must have the courage and the faithfulness to 
remove it. 

Dr. Thompson called attention to the rule determining the proportion 
of clerical and lay members of the Prudential Committee, and stated 
that in consequence it would be necessary to appoint a layman in the 
place of Mr. Farnsworth. 

Dr. Dana: If it is inorder I want to move the re-commitment of this 
matter to the same committee as Professor Fisher is not ready to give 
his response. I think if the old committee would confer together 
again they would report unanimously. 

Dr. Quint: I suggest that we have a proposition already before us— 
the resolution of Dr. Walker—and we must dispose of that first; other_ 
wise it must be laid on the table. 


On motion the resolution proposed by Dr. Walker was laid 
on the table, and it was moved that the vote then being 
counted be annulled and the subject of nominations be re- 
ferred back to the Committee for a subsequent report. 
Judge Shipman objected to this as being incompetent on 
the part of a corporate body to annul a vote already passed 
but which had not been declared, and the motion was with- 
drawn. The resolution of Dr. Walker was again taken 
from the table, and Dr. Behrends moved its adoption. 


Dr. Taylor: Lrenew my objection. I do not see the need of a com- 
mittee in the premises. I would rather have a meeting of the Board 
as acommittee of the whole. Let us have a full and free communica- 
tion with each other. If objection be taken to the expense of attend- 
ing a special meeting, why could we not hold such a meeting on the 
week of the Board meeting, say Monday or Saturday. We could not be 
engaged in better work. 

Dr. Walker: There is a more serious objection in my mind than any 
which grows out of locality or time. It arises from your own positive 
refusal, Mr. President, to appoint that Committee. As I understand 
the matter, it would naturally fall to your duty as Moderator of this 
meeting (in the absence of any distinct provision to the contrary) to 
appoint this committee. Every man on this Board would have the 
most perfect confidence in the impartiality of your judgment and ac- 
tion in the case. Your refusal to do it puts a different phase on the 
matter; and with the consent of the one who seconded my motion, I 
withdraw the resolution. ButI would suggest, is it not possible, in- 
stead of adjourning this matter to some future time, or awaiting the 
action of a committee appointed now for this purpose, that we hold at 
the present session of the Board a meeting for this purpose, and in the 
spirit of the proposition made by Dr. Taylor, talk this matter over face 
to face? 


A motion was made and seconded that the Board hold a 
special meeting on the following afternoon. 


Dr. Quint: It would be impossible for many of us to attend that 
meeting. Our arrangements compel us to return home. And another 
thing: Will a promiscuous talk of that kind settle the questions be- 
fore us? I believe it would only result in more trouble. That is my 
opinion. It was my hope that the Committee would report the old 





Board of officers, and it required considerable ingenuity on my part 
to take the two tickets and construct a new one. I believe exactly as 
you do, Mr. President; it would have been far better if the Committee 
could have reported the old Board. But there is this difficulty existing 
in the Board, and still more in the public mind, as to questions of ad- 
ministration. I do not belleve there is the slightest difference of opin- 
ion on the question of doctrine. I do not know of anybody that has 
the slightest interest—except those who invented it, possibly—in the— 
I forget almost the term used—future probation hypothesis. [Laugh- 
ter.) Ithas gone by. Around where I am nobody cares anything 
about it. It has proved its uselessness in this world and it is too far 
ahead to think of it in the next. (Laughter and applause.] Now, it is 
only a question of administration. It is simply the question whether, 
in the temper of the administration, the interpretation which you put 
upon the votes of the Board is, or ought to be, carried out. I do not 
think we ought to impugn the honesty of the motives of anybody in 
that line, and the present Committee is a good one. I do not know of 
any questions at issue but those concerning methods of administration, 
the examination of candidates, etc.—all those things which will affect 
the one point whether that admirable statement of the President should 
be fully carried into effect. I have thought it possible that this Board 
might, in some unmistakable way, indorse that. I fully believe that if 
students from some of the seminaries in question, filled with mission- 
ary zeal, should apply to this Prudential Committee of honored 
fathers and brethren, every man of them that was fit to go would be un- 
hesitatingly accepted. [Applause.] The only trouble is that they are a 
ittle frightened and the public is a little frightened. 

Now, amass meeting, a love feast, is not going to get at such ques- 
tions as those, while a committee might find out just what the facts 
are. There are misapprehensions abroad. It is very easy to misun- 
derstand, and the things that now divide this Board are practically 
misunderstandings. Iwas at Des Moines. I supported the majority 
report—helped draw it up, in fact. I supported the action at Spring- 
field. My theology 1s of the most unsuspected kind. [(Laughter.] I 
am not even an ol-fashioned Andover manin theology. The distin- 
guished father of my friend here (Rev. Mr. Park] was not orthodox 
enough for me; I went back of him—yes, away back to the Apostle 
Paul and the Lord Jesus Christ [langhter.], with a little touch of the 
Apostle John thrownin. I think it is more misunderstanding than 
anything else; and an investigating search into the methods of admin- 
istration will solve the difficulty. But this cannot be done in a mass 
meeting. 

Now just as soon as the students from these New England semi- 
naries begin to come to this Board again, this whole trouble will be 
ended. And the way to get those students back is, first, on their part, 
for them to have a consecration to Christ that will not make them 
afraid to run the gauntlet of ten honored brethren. That is the first 
thing. I do not think they are quite plucky enough. 

Dr. Meredith (interrupting): But is there not something to be done 
on the other side, as well as on the part of the students? 

Dr. Quint: Certainly there is. But just as soon as they begin to 
come back this trouble is ended. First, there is needed more pluck 
on the part of the young men. And then, secondly, there is needed 
more consideration of the fact that when they first come out,of the 
seminary they attach great importance to pet theories which in the 
course of a few years do not amount to anything. Now,I do not 
think that a mass meeting will do half so well as a committee of 
seven or nine brethren who will calmly sit down and see what has 
been done and is doing. If these brethren who are said to compose 
the “two wings” of this Board could themselves sit down in the mis- 
sion rooms at Boston and look over the records and the books, they 
would, in the course of two or three hours, shake hands and the 
whole trouble would be gone. 

Dr. Walker: I will renew my resolution, Mr. President, if you will 
consent to appoint the committee. 

Professor Fisher: Mr. President, I do not believe there is a member 
of this Board who has the slightest degree of distrust in respect to 
your intention to be perfectly fair and impartial. I hope, if this com- 
mittee is to be created, that you will consent to name the members 
of it. 

Dr. Storrs: My yielding disposition has been the bane of my life. 
{Laughter.) I would ask whether the committee might not be ap- 
pointed a little more specifically to inquire into the methods of the 
Prudential Committee. Confine it to that point. I am going to be a 
member of that Committee myself. 

Dr. Quint: Would it not imply that the Board mistrust the Pruden- 
tial Committee to put it in that shape ? 

Dr. Storrs: I do not think it would. It is for the purpose of disabus- 
ing the public mind of the prejudice which many of us believe to be 
entirely unfounded in regard to the Prudential Committee and its 
methods. 

Dr. Walker: I defer to your judgment, Mr. President, altho I should 
prefer the more general form. 

Ralph Emerson, Esq.: May not the wording of that resolution, by a 
sort of unanimous consent, be changed so that this Committee of Nine, 
when they come together to inquire, would act somewhat after the 
manner of our committee on the Georgia question, appointed at the 
National Council, and bring together opposing parties? Very likely 
the labors of an able committee might remove in great measure the 
causes of complaint, so that there would no need really of calling any 
special meeting. I do not know whether the wording is broad enough 
to cover that or not. 

Dr. Thompson : If the phraseology is not sufficiently broad or spe- 
cific, for one I wish it to include, or be understood as including, the 
duty on the part of the committee now proposed, to visit the mission- 
ary rooms at Boston and examine the correspondence of the several 
departments. 

Dr. Quint: The resolution covers all that. 

Dr. Thompson: I rose to suggest itin order that it might be distinctly 
in mind, as a part of their dary. 

Dr. Storrs: “* The causes of complaint.” Now the newspapers are 
one pretty large cause. We do not want to investigatethem. The 
discussions in the annual meetings of the Board are another. We do 
not want to pass this resolution in such a general form as that. 
Wouldn’t it be better to make it specific? As I understand it, breth- 
ren, the differences which exist here concern the methods of adminis- 
tration at the missionary rooms in Boston. Young men are afraid to 
come before the Prudential Committee; and there is a question 
whether the financial transactions are carried on as they ought to be, 

Dr. Quint: No, sir; there is not. 

Dr. Storrs: Still, there is a desire to know what the methods are at 
the rooms in Boston. Now, isn’t that all that you want to inquire 
into? But if you go into an inquiry as to the “ causes” of differences, 
it seems to me that it opens up all creation for investigation. 

Dr. Quint: The sense of the Committee would understand all that. 

Dr. Noble: May we not ask you, Mr. President, to put your ideas into 
the form of a resolution which some of us can move as a substitute? 

Dr. Storrs accepted the suggestion and proposed the following reso- 
lution: 

That a Commi Ni 
M. yk Ee... peat ‘athe eet onal ohn 
to recommend any changes which may seem to them needful and im- 
portant, and to report toa subsequent meeting. 

Dr. Noble moved the adoption of this as a substitute for the original 
resolution, and the motion was carried. The question was then put 
upon the first part of the resolution, and decided unanimously in the 
affirmative. The second part of the resolution, directing the Commit- 
tee to report at a subsequent meeting, was then put, after some discus- 
sion, and carried unanimously, 





Professor Fisher: If the vote for officers is net Teady to be 
I would like to say a single word in respect to the question nae 
me some time ago as to whether I would acquiesce, a8 a member of to 
Committee on Officers, in the continuance of the officers of last the 
I did not feel at liberty to give an answer on the spur of the vee. 
particularly as I, in some sense, represent tbe opinions of uaa 
but would have been perfectly willing to consider the subject fa — 
provided it could have been referred to our Committee for a tittle mon’ 
deliberation. Butlet me say just here, not knowing what the —e 
this ballot may be, that if the Board, by any arrangement, can 
that plan, if Mr. Dickinson can be restored if he is displaced, 1 am per 
fectly willing, individually—trusting to your good guidance, Mr, Pres. 
ident, for I have the utmost confidence in your desire to con 
differences and to bring back peace—I am perfectly willing to give 
confidence to the administration of this Board, as I shonia in an 
event be entirely disposed to do, and see if we cannot hereafter 
along a little more pleasantly and without that friction which has here. 
tofore attended us in our practical relations. I say that, and it ig about 
all I can say, inasmuch as the vote has already been passed, 

Dr. J. W. Strong: Allow me, as a ber of the Committ e, in view 
of what Dr. Fisher has said, to say that the plan suggesteq by our 
President is precisely that which | mostearnestly desire to gee 
out. I wish that in some way the re-election of all the officers could 
be secured, with no change in the Prudential Committee, eXcept the 
election of one to take the place of Deacon Farnsworth. 

Dr. Storrs: Legal opinion pronounces that it is impossible to do any. 
thing with this vote which has not yet been declared. We are y 
much in the condition of a hunter out West who had caught a bear by 
the tail, and the bear was switching him all around over that Vicinity 
and he shouted to his companion: “Jim! Jim! Hurry up! I want you 
to help me let go of this bear!” [Great laughter and applause.) 

Dr. Little: It is quite soon enough for a man to resign after he jy 
elected, but I am willing to resign before. (Laughter.] If, in the 
course of events, it should appear that a majority has voted for me, 
should insist upon withdrawing my name in favor of Mr. Dickingop, 
{Loud applause.]} 

At this point the tellers appeared and the result of the balloting was 

as follows: 





Whole member Of VOCS CBRE. «06 cccccccsccccccsccscensdnannil 1% 
For President, the Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D....................1% 
For Vice-President, E. W, Blatchford, Esq.................. 197 
For Corresponding Secretaries: 

- gp ge BR ee ere ul 
OG. Te Mie By, Bene cnc ccnses ccccscccoceescoscssil 85 
I ls Ge Be We ccnccnc ccccesccecsascesccccsanen 39 
The Rev. Judson Smith, D.D...............ececeeeseeee 127 





For Recording Secretary, the Rev. H. A. Stimson, D.D...... 1% 
For Asst.-Recording Secretary, the Rev. E. N. Packard....197 
For Prudential Committee: 

The Bev. A. ©. TROMPSOR..«. ccccccccccccvsecccccesccesesocah 
DO TE. S. B. TRIO occ wrcccvcccccsccccccescccocsenanennn 
TE Ts Ti By We Be ccc cece ccesecccescssscccuesenn 


rr yp 9 & SO errr Tre errr 
TES Mee. CO. D, Tc occ cccccccccccccsccecccncs 
By Ee WI, Ben snceiesiscnsss ccccesesccsseces 
The Rev. Arthur Little, D.D a 
HE, TE. DOOR, TRG 30 cc cccccccsscccccccccccccccsconscsensapen 
For Auditors: 

Fe Hs She We Bee ccc co cseecetscn scccescccesnceseteun 
Samme! JOMNSOM...... cc ccccescccceccccccccess netesnelabe . 
he ie ag Bien c 6.00008 0056000056 5c0ncs suneeceenn Seen 

The following officers were therefore declared elected: 

President, R. S. Storrs; Vice-President, Eliphalet W. Blatchford; 
Prudential Committee, Augustus C. Thompson, D.D., the Hon. Joseph 
8. Ropes, Edwin B. Webb, D.D., Charles C. Burr, Elbridge Torrey, 
Albert H. Plumb, D.D., the Hon. William P. Ellison, the Rev. Francis 
E. Clark, D.D., G. Henry Whitcomb, the Rev. C. A. Dickinson; Cor- 
responding Secretaries: Nathaniel G. Clark, D.D., Edmund K. Alden, 
D.D., Judson Smith, D.D.; Recording Secretary, Henry A. Stimson, 
D.D.! Asst.-Recording Secretary, E. N. Packard; Treasurer, Langdon 
8S. Ward; Auditors, Arthur W. Tufts, Samuel Johnson, James M. Gor- 
don. 

After the vote was declared Dr. Storrs said: 

You do me agreat honor in electing me to this office. I feel it, and 
1 will accept the honor. It is an office of labor and solicitude, of re- 
sponsibility and care. I will accept it again on condition that you agree 
here and now that the platform laid down in my letter accepting the 
presidency two years ago is approved by this Board, and that upon 
that they are willing to stand and work together. [Loud applause.) 


The request of Dr. Storrs was granted by a rising vote of 
all the corporate members. The meeting then adjourned 
7:10 until 8:15 o’clock, 








THURSDAY EVENING. 
DR. STORRS’ ADDRESS. 


We are met here, my dear friends, for the characteristic work 
ofthe modern Christian worid. It is not the formulation of 
creeds; that was done,as far as great creeds are concerned, 
many centuries ago, and we accept them. We accept the Apos- 
tles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed as heartily and as fully a8 BY 
beloved brother and friend of fifty years ago, Bishop Hunting- 
ton, who is sitting by me on the platform, accepts them for him- 
self. We have no need to revise, and we bave little need to add 
to the creeds that were battle hymns of the Church in the time 
of its purity, of its trialand of its victory. We are not gathered 
here either for the incitement of crusades to recover the Holy 
Land, as at the Council of Clermont or the Council of Ztemps, 
where the fiery eloquence of Bernard set Western Europe aflame. 
The only Jerusalem for which we chiefly care is the New Jeruss- 
lem, descending out of Heaven from God upon the earth. We 
are not here even for the reformation of religion, as we are cel 
tainly not here for that great work which was the principal ob- 
ject of Christian Europe for centuries, the building of immente 
and magnificent cathedrals. Weare here to take the Gospel a8 
we have received it, and as the substance of it shines in the 
ancient creeds, and to propagate it to the utmost of our power 
and to the extent of our reach throughout the earth, and to ac- 
complish the effects which are appropriate to it. These effects 
are large and various and unspeakably precious. Tbe primary 
and supreme effect upon which our attention is fixed is the con- 
version of individual souls to the Son of God. We believe that 
the Son of God has been upon the earth, that be came as a divine 
person, to illustrate holiness, to teach the divine law, to make 
propitiation by his cross, and to open the gates of Heaven for all 
believers. We believe that to convert a soul to him is to save it 
from death and to hide a multitude of sins. We believe that the 
earth bas been lustrous with the presence of the Master. that it 
has shined in the supernal flush of his miraculous power? that 
since his resurrection it is nearer to the heavens than ever be- 
fore: and our chief desire, which governs and limits every other, 
is to lead men individually to the acceptance of this Son of @® 
that we may glorify him on the earth and that we may ™® 
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more populous with renewed and triumphant spirits. 
: our first work, the work for which our missionaries go 
ead and women the choicest that we have—the work for 
we gladly take counsel together anil for which we gladly 
God has prospered us, that these men and women may go 

gives efficiently in distant lands. 
—— call us fanatical if they like; it is of no accuunt. 
positively believe that there is through Christ an open 
we the heavenly life; we do positively believe that he s 
ae world by his Spirit calling men unto himself; we do 
ool believe that the noblest work any man or woman can 
n the earth is to lead others to the knowledge and love of 
mere Christ, that they may rejoice ina higher hope on earth 
and in a nobler praise and glory iu the life everlasting. Ow 
feeling is stirred, our highest enthusiasm is moved, by 

ime aim of this institution. 
ie, with that we may also add effects upon the world at 
and upon the present world in its physical, political, gov- 
mental and social condition. For whatever the Gospel 
hes it lifts; it lifts communities as well as persons; and 
ele affects individuals affects at last, and rapidly, the 
ties which they form. And it seems to me, with ref- 
nce to this institution, that it has a fair claim upon the ear- 
empathy of all who desire human welfare, a fair claim 
sa the sympathy and honor of this great and famous and 
rous and powerful city in which we are met. Aside from 
that, I do not know but that it has been rather a misfortune 
than a good fortune that our assembly has been surrounded by 
this magnificent envirenment of material wealth and splendor 
in which we gather. We come because invited by the tender 
and affectiona‘e invitation and welcome of this church. But I 
have somecimes thought that if you hada ruby or a pearl which 
you wished to keep at hand and yet to conceal from others, as 
good a way as any would be to set it in some angle of a great, 
glittering and burnished plaque, the general sheen of which 
would contrast and conceal the modest the lovely luster of the 
. Insomewhat the same way a convocation for the consid- 
eration of missionary themes and the study of missionary en- 
thusiasm in this magnificent metropolis of the New World 
seems to be near at hand and yet to be hidden largely from pub- 
licobservation. We are here in a center of the world’s wealth, 
inacity whose name is famous wherever the United States are 
known on the earth. Many of us who have been in foreign 
Jands have rejoiced to notice that wheresoever we went the 
name of the city of New York was known and honored; and if 
we quoted it as the place of our residence it was a passport for 

us to confidence and protection. 

We are here in this city, full of splendor, full of power, full of 
fame, where the tide of prosperity annually runs up the island 
twenty blocks a year, with the crests of its wave in marble and 
freestone mansions ten stories high. [Applause.] In compari- 
son, this assembly of ours seems a small thing. New York has 
seen many great and splendid and fascinating spectacles, none 
more brilliant or imposing than that of last April, when here 
was celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of Washington as President of the United States, when 
marching armies and an industrial procession in vast array tes- 
tified the universal! feeling of reverence for him and of joy at 
what was then done, and a crowd of admiring spectators looked 
on from all the world. New York has seen many spectacles, if 
not all as brilliant as that, of the same order. In comparison, 
of course, our assembly seems an almost insignificant thing. We 
are not a multitude, altho we represent a multitude distributed 
over the country from the river of the Holy Cross to the Rio 
Grande, from the Lakes to the Gulf, from Plymouth Rock to the 
Golden Gate. Our aggregate annual revenue is less than the 
annual revenue of many individualsin this city. Our capitalized 
wealth is far less than the capitalized property of multitudes in 
this city. Our aim seems to many to be a kind of nebulous and 
theoretical aim, in comparison with the solid, strenuous, stub- 
born, practical purpose to increase riches and to enjoy them, by 
which purpose this city has been largely built and with which 
itis largely pervaded. And we are here only for a few days. 
To-morrow we shall disperse; and it may well seem a natural 
thing that when we have gone, the trains bearing us away, our 
having been bere will be instantly and utterly forgotten, or re- 
membered only as a most unimportant incident in the unpar- 
alleled experience of this great metropolis of the Western World. 
And the missionary work, by which we are convened and to 
which we give our counsel and thought and plan, seems to 
many as inconsiderable a thing—a mere castle in the air, a 
mere mist of enthusiasm, something with which men of the 
world need not trouble themselves at all. 


communi 


Now gentlemen and friends, let us recognize the fact that . 


that which is comparatively small in appearance may belgreat 
invalue and effect. Tke importance of anything is to be meas- 
ured by its nature and not by its bulk; and it has been truein 
the history of the world that the greatest things have often 
come—usually come, I might say—without observation. It 
seemed a smal! thing when our fathers, here and at Plymouth, 
settled themselves to subdue, to hold, tooccupy and renew this 
Tuggedand unknown continent; and yet, tho their weakness 
was their protection, tho they were too feeble to be feared in 
Europe, and almost too few to be countcd, their work has 
changed the course and movement of civilization more than the 
work of any men of their time, more than the work of all the 
statesmen of the last two hundred years in Europe itself, and 
John Winthrop and William Bradford are greater powers in 
Europe to-day than Talleyrand and Metternich. Small in 
appearance, indeed, but great in effect. It seemed a very 
small thing when the monks and the men who sympathized 
with them as reformers in the sixteenth century faced Europe, 
and when the contemptuous characterization of the Reforma- 
tion by the elegant, aad careless, and skeptical pontiff was that 
it was ‘a quarrel among some monks, and Brother Luther ap- 
Deared to be a man of some parts.” That was the verdict of the 
Pontiff of the time, whose successor is now looking out from the 
Vatican windows in the hope of finding some safe retreat for 
himself in continental Europe. [Applause.] Great in effect, 
tho not great in appearance. How ridiculousa thing itseemed 
that the early Christians should face the Roman Empire, deter- 
mined to remold and reconstruct it, putting Scriptures against 
Swords, putting narratives and letters against marshaled le- 
sions, putting oral and sacramental teaching against the fierc- 
est and haughtiest power that the world had known. But by 
their work the result accomplished created Christendom, 
changed the courses of history and changed the face of theearth. 
This Republic is builded to-day, and every home of ours is 
ded to-day, on the foundations laid in dust and in blood by 
the faith and fortitude and heroic consecration of those un- 
hamed Christian martyrs and teachers of the earliest time. 
(Applause. Men might laugh at it then; but he who laughs at 
now might as well laugh at the shining constellations in the 
vens. [Applause.] 
it may be that our missionary work—tho I will not put it 
alongside of either of these great historic and prolific movements 
ror if you prefer that I should not—may have a power in 
is to reach forward into future centuries—a power which 


even this splendid, populous, rich and renowned metropolis may 
well recognize and honor, and for which it may well give thanks. 
Certainly our aim isa noble one. We are not trying to extend a 
sect; we are not trying merely to exert an influence in individ- 
uals, tho, as I bave said, the influence on individual souls is pri- 
mary and supreme in our contemplation; but we are aiming to 
renew the moral life of mankind. Nothing less than that is the 
aim which we propose: to repew, as far as we can reach it, the 
moral life of mankind,so making politics possible, abolishing 
tyranny, banishing barbarism, calling a halt to the march of op- 
pression and making a people competent and determined to form 
their own institutions and manage their own affairs. We try to 
secure the intellectual advancement and elevation of mankind, 
especially through the power of the Bible, the most educating 
book of the world. It touches the child in the nursery and the 
philosopher in the university; it reaches the mechanic in his 
labor and the aged in their retirement and in the dying hour. 
We me2n by the Bible to make the truth of God so present to the 
minds of men that the intetlectual level of the race will be lifted. 
We mean to make sucial life harmonious and happy. We mean 
to make all prosperity more legitimate and more abundant than 
it has ever been before or ever wili be again, except as the power 
of the Gospel is beneath and behind it. 

This is our aim, as I say; and I put it to you if the declaration 
is not a just one, that this superb metropolis, with all its power 
and all its fame, which has sympathized so keenly, so eagerly 
and so generously with every people of the world harassed and 
hunger-smitten, oppressed by tyranny, stricken’ by calamity— 
that this city should sympathize with us in this majestic aim, 
and sheuld count it a joy and an honor to take part with us, and 
with other societies working in harmony with us for the accom- 
plishment of a design so magnificent and so divine. [Applause.] 

Yes, our work assists all the time the commerce of which this 
city is the superb and opulent seat, This is not our first work, as 
{ have said, but it is a work which goes on with all the 
propagation of the Gospel over the earth. For commerce 
and the Gospel are in harmony in this, at least, that the 
aim of each is cosmical, is earth-embracing; and, it may be 
said of commerce, as of the wisdom of God, thatsbe “ layeth the 
beams of herchambers in the waters and walketh upon the wings 
of the wind.” There is no tribe so recent or so ancient, no tribe 
so remote or so degraded, that the Gospel does not seek it and 
that commerce will not gladly reach out far for access to it. 
They go together. The home of commerce is on the liquid bands 
that separate yet unite and encompass the continents; the hori- 
zon of commerce is the rim of the planet and nothing ‘less; and 
commerce and Christianity gu together, Christianity helping 
commerce. Not that our missionaries go out for that purpose— 
they do not barter life for gold. They give life freely, that men 
whom they did not know, of another language and another race, 
may by and by wearthe immortal crown. But wherever their er- 
rand is,and wherever their teaching is felt,there the way is opened 
for a widening commerce. Intensity of conviction carries them 
where the commercial agent gladly follows, but would not lead. 
Who opened Africa, of which we heard this morning? Moffatt 
and Livingstone, Christian missionaries. Who opened the inte- 
rior of China? Christian missionaries. Who were first in New 
Guinea and New Zealand, in the Navigator Islands now famous 
in the world as Samoa, in the cannibal islands of the Pacitic 
where shipwrecked crews were slaughtered and eaten? Every- 
where Christian missionaries; and the commercial agent foliows 
atter. 

Christian missions make men richer wherever they get es- 

tablished. I have wondered a great many times whether Paul 
might not have had some such thought in his mind when he 
wrote to the Corinthians that he and his friends and fellow-dis- 
ciples were “* poor yet making many rich.” Nodoubt he meant 
spiritual riches, primarily and supremely, as we do; but the 
effect of the Gospel preached at Corinth and at Rome and else- 
where, has always been to make men richer, “ having the prom- 
ise of the life that now is as well as of that which istocome.” It 
honors industry—the very hand of the Master that held the pow- 
er of miracle having held as welithe hammer and the saw. “A 
tent-maker was his chief apostle, and the very hand that subscrib- 
ed the great epistles which the mind had dictated was occupied 
in weaving coarse tent-cloth. Labor was honored by the Chris- 
tian disciple and is honored by the Gospel, One of the most touch- 
ing things in the Catacombs is to find the poor implements of the 
martyrs whose blocd and bones are there,set aside and conse- 
crated as memorials of those who wrought in faith and died in 
triumph. Economy is inculcated; and the greatest lesson of econ- 
omy ever taught in the world was not taught by any political 
economist, but by the Master when he said, after the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes, ‘‘ Gather up the fragments that nething 
be lost.”” With the power of omnipotence to create harvests at 
a word, he would“ gather up the fragments that nothing be 
lost.” The Christian world has taken a lesson of economy from 
that which it will never forget. All savage passion subdued, 
domestic desire and aspiration kindled, power invigorated, hope 
lifted, the consciousness of personal right and personal privilege 
exalted, as men become aware of a new relationship to the vast 
and shining universe around them—these are everywhere the 
helpers of Christianity. Tle world is becoming richer all the 
time in Christian nations and in heathen nations where the 
Gospel goes, while the needs of men are more urgent and the de- 
mand for the. supply of those needs is more instant and em- 
phatic. 

1 believe that it was Mrs. Lecks who said to Mrs. Aleshine, in 
that pleasant story of the casting away of those two estimable 
Pennsylvania women, that the missionaries would have to take 
the heathen a good many times all the way through from Gene- 
sis to Revelation before they could persuade them to have force- 
pumps in their kitchen and spring-mattresses on their beds. I 
suppose that is true. It does take a good many timesof teaching. 
But even those inventions have to come at last, because men de- 
sire more comfort, better instruments, a larger outlook, when the 
Gospel has entered into the mind and illumined it, bas entered 
into the heart and purified and reinforced it. 

So Christianity helps commerce everywhere, and Christianity 
has the right to require that commerce shall help it [applause] 
and shall not hinder it. Christianity has the right to demand 
that the agents of commerce on foreign shores shall not be men 

of loose lifeand vicious manners and an infidel spirit; and Chris- 

tianity has certainly the right to require that commerce shail not 
debase the nation which it is trying to lift [applause] by helping 
the opium traffic in China and by pouring millions of gallons of 
the vilest liquors into Africa. [Loud applause.] Every dollar 
won by a traffic of that kind ought to burn in a man’s hand like 
a bit of the infernal asphalt which is the pavement of Hell. 
[Loud applause.] Riches so acquired simply reek with the blood 
of immortal souls; and Christianity would be false to its trust if 
it did not remonstrate and condemn; and civilization and com- 
merce are false to their trust if they do not in this sympathize 
with the Gospel of our Lord and of his Christ. 

Now, men say our work is a greatone. Of course it is. Itis 
vast. It reaches over all the earth. But observe, my friends, 
we have the most powerful instruments of the world to work 





shot forth in imperial and magnetic impression from living 
hearts. It ought to be by this time an unfamiliar sneer in the 
world—that old Roman sneer of the procurator, ** What is 
truth ?—a breath in the air, something that one rush of the 
legions will scatter to the wind, a mere fanaticism of sume en- 
thusiastic and speculative mind.”’ Yet men talk in just that way 
up to this day. [remember that when Mr, Pettigru, who was a 
very ardent and distinguished churchman, was importuning a 
judge in a court at Savannah to adjourn the court over Good 
Frids y, the judge, who wasa stiffand stedfast Presbyterian, 
said “*No, Mr. Pettigru, why should I adjourn the court over 
Good Friday?”” “Why,” he replied, “it is the day that com- 
memorates the death of our Lord.” ‘ No,” said the judge, “ the 
court will sit to-morrow” (which was Good Friday). ‘* Well,” 
said Mr. Pettigru,“ [admit that your honor has an ancient 
precedent. Pontius Pilate held court on Guod Friday.” [Laugh- 
ter.| Thereare a great many people now who hold exactly as 
Pontius Pilate did that truth is nothing but a symbol, a fancy, a 
breathin the air. My friends, do not let us be foolish. Truth 
is the one thing that changes not and never decays. It repre- 
sents the facts of the spiritual universe,God and the soul and 
the judgment and the great hereafter, and the cross of Christ 
and the resurrection and the life everlasting; and somehow or 
other it has certainly come to pass that this truth has taken the 
most barbarous and savage tribes of men and subdued them to 
their weil being and to God’s glory. It took our savage ances- 
tors and built the great Christian commonweaiths of England 
and the United States. It has taken savage men everywhere 
and turned cannibals into Christians, and lifted the lowest races 
toward higher levels. The truth of God is the inspiration of all 
that is gracious and lovely, in persunal character and in domes- 
tic life. There is not a flower in your garden, there is nota 
blossoming vine on the side of your house, that does not depend 
upon the sun and the majestic constellations; and there is not 
a grace in any human character of wife, or child, or parent, or 
friend, that does not draw its life and inspiration from the sub- 
lime mysteries of the truth as they are declared to us in the 
Word of God. 

It is at the basis of public order and liberty. When! hearmen 
talk as they sometimes do, saying in effect that we can dispense 
with religion, that material prosperity and the power of juris- 
prudence are enough for us, I have it in my heart to say, und 
sometimes on my lips: “ Well, if you want to try that experi- 
ment, then begin by taking away the foundation of your houses 
and leave them standing in the air.” Truth is at the basis of all 
political freedom, public liberty, privace virtue and the beauty 
of private character, and that is our power. We are trying to 
make it articulate in all the languages of the’earth. We, and 
others working in the same line, have made it articulate in 300 
languages of mankind already, reducing many of them to alpha- 
betic form that they might take into themselves this truth 
of God. Two hundred and fifty thousand copies of parts of the 
Scriptures were circulated in China alone last year. We mean 
to carry on the work until every family on the earth is as famil- 
iar as we have been since the first consciousness of life, with the 
story of the evangelists, with the arguments of the apostles, with 
the prophecies of old, and with the final prediction which flashes 
its glory on the world from the apocalypse closing and consum- 
mating the Scripture. [Applause.] 

Then we have had great success. Men do not say that aiways, 
or believe it. They say about this American Board sometimes that 
there are all kinds of plots and plans and engineerings. My 
dear friends, let us settle this in our minds that this Board, eighty 
years old, was never so strong and never more united than it is 
at this hour |great applause] and on this platform. [Renewed 
applause.] 1 know it was said some years ago thut one of our 
most popular novelists—a man whose pages I always read with 
pleasure when they come in my way—had become a socialist; and 
somebody said,*Well,there is no reason for fear in that,for he nev- 
er was able to constructa plot or to carry it out in any one of his 
books.’ [|Laughter.] Now it is perfectly true of this Board that 
there are no members in it who are able to construct or to carry 
outany planor plot. We differ among ourselves sometimes, but 
we do it with the utmost good nature, and with the sincerest 
mutual Christian respect and esteem, and we are going to have 
$800,000 instead of $650,000 for the revenue of this Board. [Loud 
applause.] We have had great success in all our work. Why, 
think of it! Eighty years ago this Board was formed. The 
whole earth was shut against it. Our earliest missionaries were 
repelled from India, not by Hindus, not by Brahmins, but by the 
English officials, baptized in Christian households, trained in 
Christian churches, going out under a Christian government, 
and yet so fearful concerning their political ascendancy in India 
that they would not allow American Christian missionaries to 
land on the Indian shore. That was not quite eighty years ago. 
Now the whole world is open, except, they say, Turkestan. I don’t 
know exactly where that is—probably out West somewhere. 
(Laughter.]} 

There were 300 converts, on the outside estimate, from hea- 
thendom when this Board was started; now there are 8,000,000 
and the number is increasing with a rapidity far surpassing the 
increase of the native population. [Applause.] More copies of 
the Scripture went into circulation last year than were in exist- 
ence in all the world at the beginning of thiscentury. That 
looks like success—success for the past,a reward; success fo 
the future, a prophecy. Meantime the missionary spirit is wi- 
dening. Two hundred missionary societies are engaged in the 
work, or nearly that, and the time is coming whet every church 
and every Christian will have a practical part and share in, and 
an enthusiastic devotion to, this great work. 

Then we have the supreme power of the universe on our side, 
with us and for us. Any man who can ses the intersecting lines 
of the avenues on this island can see the lines of providence 
converging on one result—the Word of God universal in the 
world. All the course of history for the last five hundred years 
bears on that fact. The discovery of this continent, the inven- 
tion of movable type, the telescope interpreting the universe, 
the colonization of this co:.ntry from Protestant lands, our free 
republic, our free Christianity—everything bears on this one 
result, the Word of God, given to us, universally in the world for 
his glory, for the welfare of men, for the lifting of the race, for 
the purifying of the earth in preparation for the coming of its 
heavenly Bridegroom. This is the logic of events. This is the 
secret of history, the nemesis of nations—every nation that 
stands against it going down like a rolling thing before the 
whirlwind. All forces are marching oa toward that result—a 
result as sure as the life of God, as the solidity of the globe it- 
self on which we stand. We have this power working with us 
and for us, giving portents and predictions already in the flush- 
ing orient sky of the rising of the Sun of Righteousness, which 
is to irradiate and illuminate the world. 

Our country has dune much for mankind in the hundred years 
of its history, celebrated last April; but it has put no single or 
accumulated force into the development of a pure civilization, 
into the advancing prosperity of mankind, from the beginning 
until now, which is comparable to the force that it has put into 
the world-life through the Christian missions of the various 
communions uniting in this sublimest enterprise and going forth 
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their hearts and the hope of glory shining in their faces to illu- 
minate the nations. [Applause.] 

I shall not see it; many of you will not see it; it may be that 
none of us will see it; but I believe that the child ‘is now born 
who will see the time when commerce and Christianity, equally 
edrth-embracing in their aims, and advancing in majestic har- 
mony, shall possess the whole eurth; when the ships of Tarshish 
shall be foremost, as in the prophetic vision, in bringing their 
sons from afar, their silver and their gold with them, to the 
city of the Lord our God; when “‘ Holiness to the Lord ” shall be 
upon all the bells of those swift horses of the modern commerce 
whose race-course is the ocean, which go trampling the waves 
under their iron feet; when the revolving wheels on every rail- 
way and of every steamship shall have the living spirit of truth 
and of grace within them; when the trumpets of commerce 
which are wakening the world on every barbaric shore to new 
ideas, to new aspirations after wealth and culture and liberty 
and law, shall carry to all those tribes the message of the angel 
over Bethlehem, shal! carry the mighty story of the Son of God 
in the world, shall carry the great argument of the Pauline 
epistles, shall carry the final prophecy of the New Jerusaiem 
descending out of Heaven from God, and becoming on the eartha 
tabernacle in which God shall dwell with men. God hasten it 
in his time; and unto him be all the praise. [Prolonged applause. ]} 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


The closing session was held Friday morning. After the 
devotional exercises the President announced the following 
Committee of Nine, in accordance with the resolution pre- 
pared by Dr. Storrs on Thursday “to inquire into the meth- 
ods of administration pursued at the missionary rooms in 
Boston, to recommend any changes which shall appear to 
them needful and important, and to report to a subsequent 
meeting: The Rev. Dr. George Leon Walker, the Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Quint, Samuel Johnson, Elbert P. Monroe, the Rev. 
Dr. George P. Fisher, John H. Washburn, the Rev. Dr. Ar- 
thur Little, Ralph Emerson and Royal C. Taft. 

A resolution expressing regret at the voluntary retire- 
ment of Ezra Farnsworth from the Prudential Committee 
and appreciation of his services was adopted. The Com- 
mittee on Missions in Papal Lands reported, and on recom- 
mendation of the Business Committee, to whom the case of 
Frederick K. Walker and wife was referred, the case was 
dismissed, the action of the Prudential Committee being 
approved. The Committee on Missions in China also re- 
ported, and several addresses were made. 

Dr. Taylor reported from the committee appointed to 
respond to the salutations of the Board of Managers of the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, re- 
ceived through its delegation, on Wednesday. Hesaid that 
it rejoiced in the prosperity of the work which that great 
Church is carrying on both at home and abroad, gave 
thanks to God for the brotherly fellowsbip and co-opera- 
tion of its agents with thoseof the American Board on 
every field in which they are together, and prayed that 
the blessing of God may rest on every effort put forth by 
them for the diffusion of the Gospel throughout the 
world. 

The kind words spoken by Dr. Taylor met with a prompt 
response from Bishop Hurst, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who was invited to speak. He said: 

It is a most happy incidentto myself that I happen to be here and to 
listen to these pleasant words and also the vote of salutation and con- 
gratulation to our own missionary society, and Iam thankful for such 
arecognition. It used to be the boast of old Nuremburg, which made 
the toys for the nurseries of the world, * Nuremburg’s hand goes into 
every land.” Ithink I may say the same thing of the American Board. 
It is not medieval, it is youthful—only four-score years old. It is get- 
ting ready for larger work, and its magnificent hand is going into every 
land. We have heard this morning of Japan and Zululand, and all 
our geographical lessons seem to be forgotten when we consider that 
there are no more seasand no more mountains; but that the tireless 
missionary goes everywhere without obstruction. I was thinking of 
the name—** The American Board”—and wondered precisely of what 
fiber it was made of; I was thinking that it had some relation to the 
ribs out of which the ** Mayflower” was made, taken from the forest of 
oak planted by God’s hand and hewn by the hands of the Pilgrims. So 
the American Board is made of the tough wood that no storms are 
going to destroy. So I bid you God-speed over the seas and to the 
most distant islands of the most distant seas. 

In the exercise of my duty I have been called into some foreign 
countries and it has always given me pleasure to grasp the hand of 
a missionary of any of our American societies. Representatives of 
the American Board are everywhere, and it has seemed to me as I 
have talked with them and entered into their homes, that denomina- 
tional differences have disappeared—something of a dissolving process 
has gone on by which the dividing walls have disappeared. Over on 
that side of the world, while I saw many translations of the Bible, I 
do not remember to have seen a single copy of the Westminster 
Confession or the Thirty-nine Articles during quite a long stay in 
India. I have no doubt they were in some corner or closet; but it 
is the Bible that stands first and everywhere, and all our mission- 
aries without distinction are pushing the cause of Christ to the ut- 
most limits. I was glad also to notice this; that the languages of 
the distant countries are rapidly undergoing a process of disintegra- 
tion, while English is coming more and more to the front every- 
where. It is said that in India there are about 450 languages. Le Bon 
makes the number larger; some make it less; but the dialects are all 
disappearing, the greater languages taking their place, the English 
being foremost. So it is in all heathen lands. 


A resolution was adopted, recognizing the services of the 
recent American Minister to the Sublime Porte; 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Board are due, and are heartily 
tendered to the Hon. Oscar F. Straus, late United States Minister in 
Turkey, for his efMficient services in defense of the rights and liberties 
of American citizeus resident within the Turkish Empire.” 


A resolution was adopted, thanking Dr. Pratt for his 
sermon, and asking a copy of it for publication. Dr. S. H. 
Virgin then spoke words of farewell as follows: 


ADDRESS OF DR. 8. H. VIRGIN. 


Mr. President, Beloved Fathers and Brethren and Friends: We 
confess that we are not ready for this moment. We have waited 
so long for your comirg, we have anticipated your presence 
among us for so many weeks, and for somany months, the voice 
of our cordial welcome has hardly sunk to silence, and I am 
asked by the Committee of Arrangements to say to you a reluct- 
ant good-by. Weare not realy forit. We want you to stay. 
Our Episcopalian brethren come and they stay a month. 
(Laughter.] The General Assembly comes, and we have its 
members in our palpits Sabbath after Sabbath. The great 
Methodist Convention assembles, and we are all Methodists 








from river to river, from the Battery to the lands that lie above, 
because they permeate our community for solong a time. But 
yuucome toconsider the interest of a world, and in three days 
you ask us to say good-by. I am sureif your departure depended 
upon any good-by words of my own, [ should hide myself in the 
crowds of the city that for a little time, at least, your sojourn 
among us might be prolonged. 

It is a blessing to us that you have been here. We are—at 
least, so called—a feeble folk like the conies, here in New York, 
surrounded by our brethren of other names; tho happily we con- 
stantiy contribute to their wealth, to their strength, and to the 
activity of theirchurches. So feeble are we and so few, so long 
atime is it since the meeting of the American Board was held 
here, that it is but a name to the great multitude of the young 
people in our churches. Your coming makes it something more 
thananame. Totheir eyes it has presented a picturesque scene, 
to their minds it has given stimulation, to their hearts it has 
furnished affection, to their activities it has given zeal, and 
doubtless from the young men and women who have come in 
from the schools and the homes about us, there will in days to 
come be a goodly contribution to the work of the American 
Board. 

We are glad that you have been here to disclose how men can 
differ and yet agree, how men can debate with all the energy of 
heart, soul and spirit, and at the same time be one—one in affec- 
tion for each other, one in determined loyalty to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. [Applause.] 

Why must you go? Because it is our Master’s will. We are 
not suffered in this world to live upon the mountains. We 
recollect at this hour that great man of God who, in the lofty 
hills, was brought into holy companionship with the divine, and 
whose face shone with the reflection of the glory of his God. He 
might have been permitted to go to the higher worlds from the 
top of that mountain, but he must needs go down because while 
there with God, the people were making and worshiping their 
idols. Weremember that when the three disciples were on the 
mountain with the Master ana Peter, at least, wanted to stay 
there always, it was necessary for them to go down that the peo- 
ple might have the message of life. We remember that when 
the band of disciples stood upon that mountain. gazing upward 
at the spot where the Master had disappeared, entranced in 
spirit and uplifted in soul, there came a message to them: “Why 
stand ye here idle?” Yes, we remember that when the Master 
himself was upon the mountain, heart to heart with the great 
Father, fortifying himself for the storm that was to beat upon 
him, he must needs come down for the disciples were toiling in 
rowing, thestorm had smitten them. ‘The disciples are abroad, 
and we must not stay even upon this mountain top, quickening 
our zeal, enlarging our horizon and filling our souls with the 
glory of God, for the world awaits us. Part we must. We re- 
member that the partingsof friendship are never garrulous. 
Strangers talk to the last moment, but they whose hearts are 
one grow silent toward the last, clasping hands in friendship 
while their lips are still. 

So part we, beloved, with asymbol. I have seen, in one of the fami- 
lies of Pilgrim Church, a split ring, an heirloom from an old Huguenot 
family. Trial and distress had been before them as they separated; 
this ring had been split, and different portions of the family carried 
each a part. What shall we take? Had we the seamless garment of 
our Lord here this morning, would we give it to our President to di- 
vide among us, that with a bit of it we might keep our zeal warm and 
our affections ardent? Nay, nay; we would not have it divided. Had 
we, too, the cross, would we splinter it and carry each of us away a 
part? Nay, nay; these things are the seen and the temporal. There is 
one thing that can be divided and yet be a unit, that is separable and 
yet indivisible, that divided remains ever the same; it is the great heart 
of our Lord. Come we together, then, and take our portion. We 
have had the bread broken and distributed here; the wine has been 
poured, and we each took our portion. In the silence of our parting 
come we close together, because we come closer to the heart of our 
Lord; take we our portion and say then our good-by. 

Beloved President, I am glad that I do not have to say good-by to 
you. Your presence with us ever in this community is our joy. The 
wisdom of your counsel, the music of your voice, the affection of your 
heart, is to us a treasure we cannot describe. We would not keep a 
successful warrior from his hour of triumph; we would not keep a 
monarch from his crown; but I tell you there sometimes abides with 
us the feeling that in our prayers we say to you, Stay with us al- 
ways, stay until the Master comes, if you can. 

Beloved Secretaries, the disclosures of these meetings give us some 
apprehensions of the burdens you carry. Our good-by is a good-by 
that means a prayer, that means sympathy, that means affection, 
that means more than we can put in speech. Your burdens are 
many. You are separated from your brethren. I am persuaded that 
if we could all abide with you by day and by night, if we could sit 
around you as you write every letter and dictate all the work that is 
given you to do, we should be in even more thorough unison with you 
than we are to-day. God bless you, brethren, in your work. 

Beloved brethren and friends, let us not tarry. The world waits our 
coming. Our missionaries go to win it to Christ. God bless them in 
our good-by. Anddo you go, because the world wants your toil, your 
money, your children, yourselves. Blessed be the truth that we do 
not go and die for the world, for One has already died for it. He has 
asked for the heathen and they have been given to him. We goto 
tell them of it. Let our words go further; let our speech be filled with 
all tne magnetism of Heaven; for we go to take that which has already 
been won by Christ. Brethren, as we turn our faces hence, let us go 
singing: 

**T live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true; 
For the Heaven that smiles above me 
And awaits my coming, too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
For the good that I can do.” 

May the Lord bless you and keep you, the Lord make his face to 
shine upon you and be gracious to you, and lift up the light of his 
countenance upon you and give you peace. (Applause.) 

In response Dr. Storrs said: 

DR. STORRS’S ADDRESS. 


Friends and Brethrenof these inviting and welcoming churches: 
If this were a personal farewell on my part, I should feel that 
Il was saying good-by to my own charch and to the friends 
who have been nearest to me for more than forty years. 
For this church bas been almost as near and dear to my heart as 
my own, ever since the time when your pastor, then the Rev. 
Dr. Thompson, gave to me the right hand of fellowship 
on the evening on which I was installed pastor of the 
Church of the Pilgrims. He has passed away; and the one who 
has followed him has been simply giving me the right hand ot 
fellewship, a right hand of love and of wisdom and of power, 
from that day to the present whenever I have met him. He was 
brought here by me—my weakness being the cause of your gain. 
For after the meeting of the Board nineteen years ago in Brook- 
lyn. I was so nervously overworked—not in consequence of that 
only or chiefly—that it became necessary for me to take a vaca- 
tion and goto Europe. My people are a shrewd people; New 
England in origin, very many of them, trained somewhat in the 





Yankee craft; and they determinec that, as their 
now to be away for a year, they would, at any rate, di uring the ; 
time indulge themselves in the luxury of some goog Preaching 

back 








{Laughter.] So they sent over to Liverpool and brought 
our dear brother, Dr. Taylor. He was not so much to 
the body at that time [laughter]; and there happe: to 
that time no import tax on ministers. (Laughter,} It Pd. 
ernacle church were obliged to pay an ad-valorem duty on 
to-day. they would have to mortgage their property, ft him 
But he came; and when Dr. Thompson left in the autumn of J 
same year, the first thought of this Church was toward this 

Dr. Taylor of whom they had heard such glowing accounts f 
the Church of the Pilgrims to which he had been min — 
some months. So he came here; and I have never ceased bend 
that day to this to thank God for his coming and for that 

rary absence of mine from my own pulpit which wag the occa. 
sion of his coming. [Applause.] 

The Rev. Dr. Virgin and his church have been also as 
my heart as any pastor or-any congregation of the city of 
lyn, in which I live. I had some hand in the establishment of 
that church a good many years ago, and I have never Ceased to 
rejoice since he came into its pulpit in the eloquence of which 
he bas shown you an example this morning, in the brot 
kindness and fidelity, the courage and fortitude and elastic 
with which he has prosecuted his mission to its remarkable 
success. 

Now, dear brethren, as [ have said, if I were saying g00d-by 
in personal capacity and relations I should feel that I was bid. 
ding adieu to earthly friends and earthly scenes; and ] 
only offer the added prayer that in the heavenly life our Man. 
sions—for there are many mansions in our Father's house 
may not be far distant from one another. 

But I am not speaking personally. I am speaking on behait 
of this Board, whose officer I am, to thank you for the magnifi- 
cent hospitality with which you have welcomed and entertained 
the largest meeting of the corporate members of the Board eyer 
held in its history, with a single exception—that at Springfield, 
two years ago. One hundred and thirty-one members of the 
Board have been present at this meeting, 80 from New England 
and 51 from outside New England. We rejoice asa Board to 
have been permitted to share the generosity of these churches 
in New York after the long interval which has elapsed since 
the meeting of the Board here, fifty-seven years ago, We Te. 
joice to have been permitted to see the city in which you have 
your place and do your work. 

I donot know the statistics of New York fifty-seven years ago. 1 
remember to have observed in some documents published in the 
spring of this year giving a historical summary of the Progress 
of New York fora hundred years, that a hundred years agothere 
were but 4,200 houses in the town of New York, most of them 
frame-houses, many of the more ambitious with brick fronts, 
There was no Broadway above the Astor House. The street con. 
tinued but under the name of Great George Street. ‘There were 
less than 30,000 people in this town. It had to pay a city debt by 
alottery. It had 22 churches, and one of the principal churches 
had just imported a minister to preach to it on the express con- 
dition that he should preach in Dutch. That was New Yorka hun- 
dred years ago. Whatit was fifty-seven years ago I cannot say 
particularly, but I know it was comparatively sma)]. Perhaps the 
public pumps that used tostand on Broadway had beenremoved, 
Broadway was doybtless an important street, not supremely 
so. Now we see this marvelous accumulation from all races 
languages, and peoples of the earth—this great city, a microcosm 
in which every part of the world is represented and every age 
of history. We have in this city to-day the world as it was be- 
fore Christ. We have the world of Christ’s time and the unbe- 
lieving world which rejected him. We have the medieval 
world here, in vast exhibition, too. We have the world of the 
Reformation, thank God, and we have the world of our own free 
Christian civilization. We have the wildest and the fiercest 
barbarism, only restrained by law: and we have the highest 
Christian cultivation. And while this magnificent progress has 
been proceeding with this unparalleled rapidity, thank God, the 
great interests of learning and of wership and of charity have 
been proceeding at equal pace; and in the grandeur of advance 
surpassing even this material progress of the city itself. We 
rejoice in the prophecy thus given that however rich the world 
may become, the Gospel is to have free course in it and will be 
glorified; that the progress of Christian ideas and influences, of 
Christian experience and institutions, is to keep pace with all 
the secular advance of mankind. 

Not one of those members of the Board who met here in 18 
remains on earth to-day, we are told. The workmen die, but 
the work goeson. We need not go so far back. Nineteen years 
ago, as 1 have said, the Board met in Brooklyn, our churches 
there uniting to entertain you. {t was the memorable yearin 
which the Presbyterian congregations, up to that time co-oper- 
ating with the Board, finally withdrew from it. It wasa year of 
solicitude and great anxiety. Not all individual contributors 
withdrew. One of the two largest annual contributors to the 
Board to-day is a Presbyterian elder in the city of New York, 
and if you wish tosee an illustration of his munificent publie 
spirit of his elegant taste and cultivated judgment, you will 
find it in that lovely statue of “Charity ‘in Union Square, We 
have Presbyterian contributors and friends, and shall have,1 
hope, as long as the Board continues. But the Presbyterian con- 
gregations withdrew at that time, and we felt that there was to 
be a serious deficiency in our treasury and a gap in our mission- 
ary circle. They took some beloved and fruitful missions of 
the Board with them, The result was that they left us a debt of 
$22,000, which was paid and vanished. While our receipts be 
fore from the combined congregations had been $461,000, they 
have now risen $200,000 above that highest level reached be- 
fore. We have been stronger ever since by reason of the 
separation which came in all kindness of spirit, in all 
courtesy on their part and on eurs, because they felt that they 
had better work by themselves. They also have been stronger? 
for the Master’s work. I think of the men who were there and 
who have departed—Dr. Skinner, Dr. William Adame, Dr. 0o% 
Dr. Patton, Mr. Barnes, President Stearns, Dr. Leonard Bacon 
Dr. J. P. Thompson and many others. There was my dear friend 
and brother, Dr. Budington, who made on that occasion one of 
the most eloquent farewell addresses that ever fell from humad 
lips and who afterward learned in his own experience that the 
via crucis is the via lucis, and who went up out of bodily 4 
on earth to the vision of the Master and the glory of the crow. 

Thus the workmen die, but the work goes on. None of Us, per 
haps, will be here again—few of us, certainly—when this 
meets again in this City of New York with this Tabernacle con- 
gregation; but the work will be advancing, only more 
than it is in our own day, and advancing through the 
power and ever-increasing harmony and fidelity of this 

I was struck when that great industrial procession took place 
here last spring, with a circular which I received, sent by #ma® 
who probably did not know what the relations of the America® 
Board were. It was acopy of a circular sent to all mam 
ing establishments, I believe, and was addressed to me #8 
ident of the American Board [laughter], and asked for 8 = 


hibition of our characteristic products. [Laughter-] Well, if! ee 
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arranged a dray, with a cannibal cooking a captive, 
cee: dray to follow it, witha brother islander sing- 
sof thee a hymn accompanied by a melodeon, I think I 
emergency. [Laughter.] I had not the raw 
cat preci We do not need exhibitions on a small 
of the work of missions. We see the characteristic prod- 
of the work-when we are gathered here and hear these re- 
from all parts of the earth. We see the effect, as we see 
ue of the water, not in a bucketful, but in the great bay. 
= the effect as we see the glory of the surset,ona pano- 
a t takes fifty square miles of atmosphere to show it. 
ag oat effect all over the world; and the effect will be only 
cee yestrious and more magnificent and more world-embrac- 
when the next meeting of the American Board shall be held 
moe city of New York. 
The workmen die, but the work goes forward. And they die, 
ak God, into everlasting life, into the perfect work which is 
ys ¢rest, into the vision of the Father and the glory of the 
Beloved, God bless you in the effect of all this your kind- 
to us and in all your Christian work. May these churches 
as the lily, in all beauty and perfume of character, and 
stretch out their roots as Lebanon, in all power and might ard 
solid strength. And may this city itself be so illumined by the 
truth that nations shall take power upon them from the irradi- 
tion of that truth, and kings shall come to the glory of the ris- 
ing of the Sun of Righteousness as shown from this g.ittering 
focus of commerce and of poweron ourshores! [Loud applause. ] 
Dr. Taylor offered the closing prayer, and Dr. Storrs pro- 
pouacel the benediction aud declared the meetivg ad- 
journed to meet in Minneapolis in October of next year. 





THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 
THIRD WEEK. 


On Monday, October 14to, the Protestant Episcopal Gen- 
eral Convention tirst listened to a report of the Committee 
on the Spiritual care of Immigrants. After calling atten- 
tion to the importance of this work the Commitee offered 
the following resolutions : 

“(L) Resolved (the House of Bishops concurring), That the Bishop of 
Newark be continued as correspondiug secretary on the part of the 
Joint Committee on the Spiritual Care of Immigrants. 

4% (2,) Resolved, That in correspondeuce with foreign bi-hops your 
Secretary be requested to emphasize the importance of letters of 
transfer.” 

Mr. 8. Coiniug Judd, of Chicago, offered the following 
resolations which were referred to the Committee on the 
Prayer Book : 

“ WHEREAS, The words ** Protestant Episcopal” are too narrow and 
exclusive asa designation of a branch (as ours is) of the one Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ, in which we express belief 
in solemn creed; and, 

“WHEREAS, Suca designation is not only thus incomprehensive in 
its significance, but misleading to the uninformed, and to that extent 
pernicious and harmful, therefore 

“ Resolved (the House of Bishops concurring), That such designa- 
tions shall be omitted in all future editions of the Book of Common 
Prayer; and 

“ Resolved (the House of Bish: ps concurring), Taat the title-page of 
all fature editions of the Book of Common Prayer of this Church shall 
be as follows: * The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of 
the Sacraments ani other Rites and Ceremonies of the Unurch, ac- 
cording to the use of the American Church, together with the Psalter, 
or Pealms of David.” 

At eleven o’clock the House of Bishops joined the lower 
house, and the two houses sat as the Board of Missions 
with Bishop Ciark, of Rhode Island, in the Chair. 

Bishop Leonard, of Utah and Nevada, in his address said, 
in speaking of Mormonism: 

“The question is not solved by any means. The Gentiles are not 
inthe majority, as some people seem to think. There are some 200- 
000 people in the Territory, and I doubt if there be more than 40,000 of 
them Gentiles. Outside of one or two of the larger places, the towns 
are almost solid in their allegiance to the Mormon Church.” 

After the recess, the Rev. W. B. Gordon, the official 
missionary of the Episcopal Churchin Mexico, spoke about 
his work in that country, its difficulties, its needs and its 
hopeful features. It will be remembered that some years 
ago Dr. Riley was consecrated Bishop of the Church of 
Jesus, in Mexico, by the Episcopal Church, which appointed 
acommission to oversee the work done by the bishop. It 
Was not long before the relations between Bishop Riley and 
the Commission became very strained. Each charged the 
other with having violated stipulated agreements. Finally, 

Bishop Riley was removed from the charge of the Mexican 
Choreh altho he refused to recognize that he was removed. In 
this way the famous ‘“‘Mexican muddle”’ originated. Many 
members of the Church continued to aid Bishop Riley and 
his clergy with money, while officially he was entirely 
ignored by the Cuurch. Finally, about three years ago, 
the Church sent Mr. Gordon down to Mexico, where he has 
been doing a fairly successful work. He now comes North 
aad asks for a much larger appropriation so that he may 
talarge operations, But in view of the pressing claims of 
the far West and the colored race, it is doubtful if the 
Chureh will fee! it a duty to comply with his request. 
Mr. Seth Low then read the report of a committee 

Which had been appointed to review the work of the Board 
ot Managers. It commended the work and policy of the 

Board in the highest terms, approved of the Endowment 

Under certain conditions, of missionary episcopates, and 

Made some suggestions in regard to the Missionary Enroll- 

ment fund, which was to be a million of dollars, but has 

Stopped short at a little over $85,000. 

Considerable discussion followed over the report. 
reception given on Monday evening at Delmonico’s 
~—a and deputies by the Church Club of New 
ty was a very pleasant and enjoyable affair. The 
tion Committee of the Club consisted of Everett P. 
er, its president, Carlisle Norward, Jr., John Alex- 
Beall, John Jay, Ludlow Ogden, John R. Lewis, 
T. Davies, William H. Arnoux, J. Beecker Miller, 
oo C. Fisher, Hugh N. Camp, John Brooks: Leavitt, 
t E. Curtis, James Burt, Richard Lathers, William 
» R. Cleveland Coxe, Frederick E. Ward, J. Van 
tide Oleott and Henry A. Oakley. Addresses were 
port, by Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama, the Rev. Dr. Daven- 

@ mn Springfield, {11, the Earl of Meath, Bishop Knight, 





_ _~ Waukee, and S. Coraing Judd, of Chicago. 











The first matter to come before the Convention on Tues- 
day, October 15th, was the report of Dr. Shattuck, the ven- 
erable chairman of the Committee on Expenses. Dr. Shat- 
tuck has held that onerous office for many conventions, 
and the cheerful, breezy way in which he drums up the 
diocesan delegations for their assessments is one of the 
features of the Convention. The expenses of the General 
Convention for the last three years have been about $12,009. 
The receipts including a second assessment were $14,000. 
A resolution, thanking the former Treasurer, Mr. W. W. 
Astor, was upanimously passed, and Mr. Buchanan Win- 
throp was elected Treasurer. 

The Chair announced the appointment of the following 
committee to nominate a Board of Managers for the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society: 


“The Rev. Drs. Eccleston, of Maryland; Christian, of Newark; 
Henshaw, of Rhode Islsnd; Gardner, of Fond du Lac; Spalding, of 
California, and Messrs. Wainwright, of Connecticut, Biddle of Penn- 
sylvania, Wilmer, of Virginia; Rosset, of East Carolina, and Deady, 
of Oregon.’’ 


The Rev. Dr. Coit, of New Hampshire, who is known all 
over the United States as the Principal of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, as chairman of the Standing Committee on Edu- 
cation, then presented a report accompanied by a resolu- 
tion which was as follows: 


‘“‘WHEREAS, This Church, by the action of the General Conv entior, 
can give encouragement to her schools, colleges, academic and theo- 
logical institutions, inviting their co-operation, securing help in their 
behalf, and advancing the educational interests of the Church, 

** Resolved (The House of Bishops concurring), That a bodyto be 
known asthe Caurch University Board of Regeats be constituted as 
follows: 

“Three members of this Church shall be appointed by the Commit- 
tee of the House of Bishops on Christian Education, three more by 
the Committee of the House of Deputies on Christian Education, and 
one more by the two Committees on Christian Edacation acting joint- 
ly—the last-named regent to serve as advocate of the Board in awak- 
ening and securing theinterest and assistance of the Church, These 
seven regents may elect five more, but the total number of regents 
must not exceed twelve. They may appoint an advisory committee 
to further the educational interests of the schools, colleges, academic 
and theologica! institutions of the Church. 

“The Board shall have two functions: (1.) To promote education 
under the auspices or the Church; and 

**(2.) To receive, hold and distrib ute such benefactions as may be 
intrusted to it. 

* It shall report to the next General Convention a detailed scheme 
of organization and operation. 

* The regents appointed under this resolution shall continue in office 
uttil the next General Convention, or until their successors are ap- 
pointed and shall have power to fill vacancies ad interim.” 


The report and the resolution were adopted, 

The order of the day then came up fordiscussion. It was 
the important question of Liturgical Revision. With the 
consent of the House Dr. Huntington withdrew his amend- 
ment to the amendment to the effect thatthe House gointo 
a Committee of the Whole on the matter. This cleared the 
way forthe consideration of the whole matter on its merits; 
and thesubject of the debate was therefore narrowed down 
to the resolution presented by the dissenting minority 
of the Committee, which was as follows: 


** Resolved, That the Revision of the Prayer Book be brought te an 
end at the present session of the General Convention with the ratif- 
cation of such propositions of the Convention of 1886 as may seem 
best.” 


Dr. Huntington at once got the floor, and in a keen, elo- 
quent and logical speech tore the poor minority report to 
pieces. 


**T hope to be able to persuade the House not to pass this resolu- 
tien. Itis acknowledged on all hands thatthe ablest speech that has 
been made or is likely to be made on this subject is the report of the 
minority of the committee to which the resolution to which you have 
just listened is a pendant. I shali, therefore, devote my time and 
efforts solely to a critical examinntion of that report. For the pur- 
pose of critical analysis I divide it into three portions: portion one, 
rhetorical and redundant [laughter);° portion two, erroneous; portion 
three, imaginative. [Laughter.] My methodof treatment of these 
three heads will be the method of subtraction. I propose to show 
successively how each of these elements ought to be dropped out, and 
how, when the process is completed, the poor little resolution will be 
left all alone, with nothing at all behindit. 

“I begin, therefore, with the rhetorical department of the report, 
which occupies about four-fifths of the subject matter, and I repeat 
what I said on Saturday, with the greater portion of it, perhaps with 
all of it, [am in hearty sympathy. We allagree astothe importance 
of the continuity of the Church. We are agreed as to the wickedness 
of tampering unnecessarily or hastily with the standards of Divine 
worship. Itis as great acrime as totamper unnecessarily with the 
standards of measure and weight. We are all agreed as to the vexa- 
tions and annoyances of the presenttime. Lt avails nothing to say 
that publishers have aggravated our trials, for they have gone beyond 
anything this house ever requested of them, and when one began 
others had to follow. Ifthereisamaninthis House more scandal- 
ized, more disgusted, I may say, on opening a Prayer Book to tind 
Evening Prayer infront of Morning Prayer, than I am, I would like 
to see him. 

** But in what way is the historical continuity of our book damaged 
by our re-introducing into the Book such beautiful collects as those 
lost ones for Christmas and Easter, that were in the Prayer Book of 
Edward VI? What harm is coming to the Church from restoring 
these jewels to her crown? So far from injuring the historical char- 
acter of the Book, my complaint against the report of the Committee 
is that it is too archaic. Under the simple rule of algebra which 
allows that when one and the same factor is common to both sides of 
an equation, it may be dropped out, let us drop out of the report 
under our law of subtraction that four-fifths of its contents which you 
and Tall hold in common. 

“I now come to the erronevus part, which I submit, is very, very 
seriously erronecus. It says on page 3 of the minority report: ‘It 
is respectfully submitted that these proposed alterations as a whole, 
whether any of them are intrinsically desirable or not, imply a com- 
prehensive theory of revision, which, if the workisto be conducted 
in the present manner, will keep the Prayer Book in an unstable and 
unsettled condition for an indefinite period. These propositions have 
no completeness. They are not a finality.’ 

“1 meet that statement by traversing it. I assert the opposite, and 
in support of my assertion I bring into evidence that on the first day 
of the session I called for a Committee on a Standard Prayer- Book 
for 1892. We drop out then head number two, erroneous statement, 
and pass to the far more delightful portion of our task, the considera- 
tion of the imaginative features of this report. 





** T ask those who have itin their handsto pass to page 2, ‘If fur- 








ther justification were needed for venturing to plead against 
the continuance of Prayer Book revision, it is amply supplied 
by the strong and emphatic utterances of some of the most emiment 
Bishops of the Church, and by the action of one diocesan convention 
after another, praying that legislation upon this subject may cease, 
and a Standard Prayer Book be issued after the present session of the 
General Convention.’ Mr. President, if public.opinion were what im 
this paragraph we are given to underatand it is, perish liturgical re- 
vision from this moment onward; but, sir, on what basis of fact does 
this imaginative paragraph rest? I am not in the secrets of the other 
House in the sense of the compiler or presumed compiler of the min- 
ority report. I have no such acquaintance with the affairs of the 
Upper House as to speak of the affairs of the bishops there; but this I 
know, among those bishops who Sare opposing this measure there can- 
not be counted the presiding Bishop, who has openly and emphati- 
cally counseled this Convention thatit is advisable to proceed to the 
immediate completion of this work. Messages have also come down 
to us from the House of Bishops, stating that they have begun the 
work of revision—perbaps in spite of the voices of the most eminent 
bishops of the Church [laughter]; but begun it they have. 

“The minority report speaks of the ‘action of one diocesan con- 
vention after another,’ and what are thefacts? We have heard them 
from one of the standing committees this morning. The memorials 
presented to this effect number five. There are fifty dioceses of this 
Church. Presumably forty-five favor revision, or, if not, they don’t 
care enough about it to express themselves. It does not take 
even five diocesed to make this phrase, ‘di after di 
(Laughter,}] Perhaps itenly takes two. Suppose the diocese of Fond 
du Lac and the diocese of New York, or the dioccse of Springfield 
and the diocese of Virginia—it would still have been possible to have 
said ‘ diocese after diocese has pronounced’so and so. [Laughter.] 
“Tf we adopt the imaginative method, let me tell you a dream: I 
seem to see the Gothic interior of an ecclesiastical apariment. Sun- 
shine comes through the mullioned windows, and in the apartment is 
a group of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-American bishops. They are clad 
in academic gowns and wearing the hoods of their degrees. Piled om 
the floor about them are the works of great staudard authors on litur- 
gical science, bound in white vellum, heavily gilt. Missals are scat- 
tered about by the score; breviaries by the hundred; seated in Glas- 
tonbury chairs, a little on one side, are the experts, a class by them- 
selves. [Laughter.) As the work proceeds, from time to time results 
are reached, which are engrossed on parchment. These are forward- 
ed first of ail to the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury. 
From that body, eminently conservative and deliberate, they are 
handed on to the Upper House. Then they goto the single House of 
the Convocation of York. Then they are sent out to the Provincia 
Synods of the Episcopal Church of Scotland and Church of Ireland, 
and to the various colonial systems throughout the world. They are 
also dispatched by special messenger to the dignitaries of the Eastern 
Church. Finally they come back and are approved by the Lambeth 
Conference. Having undergone this fire, they are submitted to the 
National Council of the American Church, to be approved by a two- 
thirds vote of the provinces represented therein; and then at last in 
the year nineteen hundred and—date not fixed—([laughter], these 
propositions are submitted for final action. 

“That, sir, may bethe more excellent way. I do not deny that it is. 
I have no doubt that results thus reached would ,be ;eminently satis- 
factory, but this I say, the trouble with it is, itis up in the air.” 

At this point the gavel fell, but there were calis all over 
the house, *‘ fo on.”’ The President put the question 
whether the reverend deputy from New York should have 
an extension of time, and leave was granted without a dis- 
senting voice. But Dc. Huntington refused t> take ad- 
vantage of the courtesy on the ground that he had always 
steadily voted against an extension of time to anybody, 
and adding, ‘‘ When a man cannot express himself in fif- 
teen minutes, itis time for him to return to the study of 
English.”’ [Laughter.] 

The Rev. D. C. Roberts, of New Hampshire, spoke in fa- 
vor of further revision, reading as part of his speech a me- 
morial of the clergy of New Hampshire, asking for further 
revision. The Rev. George M. Christian delivered a speech 
against all revision, which was characterized by a great 
deal of noise and athletics. He said: 

“Froni the beginning we have wanted to come face to face with the 
Convention, and,we are prepared to abide by the result. But is it not 
true that this Committee, urged on by zeal in their labors, have exceed- 
ed their instructions? I wishto call the attention of the House te 
this fact, that schedule B contained fifteen distinct propositions for 
change, and this Committee bring before us eighty-one propositions 
for change.” 

The Rev. J. N. Blanchard, of Michigan, opposed further 
revision because in his opinion all the changes proposed 
put together are not worth spending any time over. 

In the afternoon the Rev. Dr. Cornelius E. Swope, of New 
York, one of the dissenting minority of the Committee, de- 
fended the minority report from the attacks that had been 
made onit. Of Dr. Huntington’s speech he said: ‘In it, 
from beginning to end, there was not asyllable of argu- 
ment on the merits of the case.”’ 

The Rev. Davis Sessur:s, of l-ouisiana, a new speaker in 
the Convention, made an exceedingly strong speech in fa- 
vor of going on with revision. The Rev. Newell Logan, of 
Mississippi, read 4 speech against revising, which was 
heard by only a few deputies. The Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of 
Pennsylvania, the Nestor of the Low Church party in the 
Convention, so far as there is a Low Church party, spoke 
against revision. 

The Rev. Holland, of Missouri, whois said to be one of 
the most polished pulpit orators in the Episcopal Churoh, 
made a strong speech against the proposed revision, which 
he characterizes as the restriction, the tyranny, that is con- 
templated in the name of freedom and tolerance. Here is 
one of his characteristic paragraphs: 

“Then, on the other side, 1 may speak freely—inasmuch as I cannot 
be classed in any party inthe Church. I do not wear a cassock vest, 
nor a slouch hat. I have no candles on my altars; no vestments in my 
parish; no censers swing there. I am not a ritualist. ButI do be- 
lieve that the motive which Jies behind that non-communicating at- 
tendance rubic, as it has been argued for in an elaborate pamphiet of 
much topsy-turvy learning, is bad theology, bad philosophy, bad his- 
tory, bad statesmanship, bad common sense.” 

At about this point Dr. Holland made a statement to 
the effect that the Convention was not bound to redeem 
pledges made by the Committee. Dr. Huntington evidently 
misapprehending this, jumped up excitedly and asked for 
the ruling of the Chair on the remark. Dr. Holland re- 





peated more explicity, that ‘‘no member of this House can 
makea pledge which this House is bound to redeem,” and 
the President ruled that this was in order. 

Mr. Hill Burgwin, of Pittsburg, speaking as a layman, 





gave it as his opinion that the laity do not desire the re- 
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vision to stop. The Rev. Phillips Brooks also spoke in 
favor of revision, declaring that he rejoiced in the mere 
fact of revision even if nothing of consequence was gained 
by it. He said: 


*““The true reverence for the Prayer Book is that which makes 
it forever the true vehicle of the devotion of the Church 
and makes it forever open to these alternations wiich keep it 
i n living sympathy with the life ofthe Church. The reverence which 
enshrines the Bible in ignorance is to me the reverence of su- 
perstition. The reverence which enshrines the Prayer Book ia 
changelessness is to me a reverence of superstition also.” 


Mr. James O. Biddle, of Philadelphia, closed the debate 
for the minority, and Professor Hart, of Connecticut, 
closed for the Revision Committee. The vote by dioceses 
and orders was then taken on the resolution offered by the 
minority of the Committee, with the following result: 
Clerical; dioceses—ayes 20; nays 23; divided 7; lay; dioceses 
—ayes 19; nays 23; divided 5. It was, therefore, lost, and 
Dr. Huntington moved that the House go into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole at 11 A.M. on Wednesday to consider the 
recommendations of the Liturgical Revision Committee. 
This was agreed to and the House adjourned. 

On Tuesday evening there was a large and enthusiastic 
meeting of the Church Temperance Society of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. It was an anniversary meeting of 
the Society and several companies of the young ‘“‘ Knights 
of Temperance,” came in uniform, bearing the bright ban- 
ners of their order. Bishop Potter presided, and stirring 
addresses were made by BishopVincent, of Southern Ohio; 
Bishop Thompson, of Mississippi; Bishop Coleman, of 
Delaware, and Robert Graham, the efficient and zealous 
Secretary of the Society, who spoke on ‘‘ The Coffee Tavern 
Movement in New York.”’ 

The proposed Book of Offices which has been recom- 
mended by the Joint Committee on Liturgical Revision, 
contains the following: 


** 1, A Short Office for Sundry Occasions, 
“TI, General Ending, 
“TI, At Early Morning. 
“IIT. At noon and at other hours. 
“IV. At Late Evening. 
‘2. A Complive Office. 
“3. An Office of Intercession for Unity. 
“4 “An Office for the Fourth of July and for Special Days of 
Thanksgiving. , 
**5. An Office for Special Days of Fasting. 
*6. An Offive for Harvest-Home. 
**7, A Penitential Office for Lent. 
*8, A Commemoration of the Passion. 
Collects of the Passion. 
“9, A Litany for Missions, 

* 10. A Litany of the Christian Life, 

**10. A Litany for a Sick Person. 

**12. Prayers for Sundry Occasions, which may be used after morn- 
ing aud evening prayer, after sermons and lectures, aud with any 
Office ia this book, as occasion may reguire, at the discretion -of the 
minister, nanely: 

**A Morning Prayer, an Evening Prayer, a General Intercession and 
prayers for the re-union of Christendom, for the increase of the minis- 
try, for missions, for a blessing on pastor and people, for the clergy, 
in the vacancy of acure of souls, during the building of a church, 
for persons preparing for holy baptism, for persons preparing for c n- 
firmation, when any are about to be admitted tothe Holy Communion, 
for childrep, for young men, for schools and colieges, for a blessing 
upou special services, for those who serve God under difficulties, for 
those who are without the means of grace, for those who are obliged 
to work on the Lord’s Day, for those who err from the faith, for thoge 
who are separated from the Church through ignorance, for those 
who live in sin, for insane and imbecile persons, for the intemperate, 
against sensuality and self-indulgence, against covetousne*s, for the 
ricb, for the thoughtless, for chastity, for reverence in speech, for 
the spirit of prayer, for defense and discipline, for peace, for the army 
and navy, after a battle. 

** At anniversary or other public occasional services or any guild or 
socie’y of Christian people associated for good and lawful purposes, 
the minister may use the special form of prayer of such guild or 
society, provided the same have been set forth or approved by the 
Bishop, and not otherwise. 


In the preface to their report the Committee say: 

**In preparing a book Of offices, the Committee have endeavored to 
provide forms of prayers, not only for special days of fasting and 
thanksgiving, but also for o‘her times and occasions for which there 
is no provision made in the Book of Common Prayer. No offices have 
been rrovided for special episcopal functions, because it has seemed 
wiser that any suggestion of uniformity in offices of that kind should 
come from the concerted action of the bishops themselves. 

The Committee have felt »t | berty to put into shape and propose 
certain additional charg: =, 1: cludu. gy some which failed to be acted 
upon three years ago frou lack of time to consider them, and others 
which seem necessary to complete and make clear the changes fipally 
adopted in 1886; and they have add d others which they believe have 
commended themsetves to many who wish to make the action of the 
Convention this year so far completeas virtually to close the revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer in 1892, in order that aStandard Book 
may be published then, to remain intact for (perhaps) the second 
century of our existence as a national Church. 

**The work ofthe Committee thus commended to the consideration 
of American chorchmen includes, therefore, three distinct things, 
which ought to be examined, each without prejudice to the other: 


**(1.) Certain ‘ additions and ajterations in the Book of Common 
Prayer,’ partly presented three years ago, but either postponed or not 


ful'y considered then for lack of time, and partly proposed f or the first 
time now. 

**(2.) The alteration, in form, ofsome changes adopted at the last 
Convention, but not yet actually incorporated into their place in the 
Standard Book. 

**(3.) A book of offices which is intended to provide for such occa- 
sional services ard prayers as are nct or cannot be included in the 
Book of Common Prayer, at least till their value has been tested by 
lopg experience; which must have the anthorization of each bishop 
for use, in whole or in part, in his diocese, and which can easily be 
altered from time to time. 

** As to the Book of Offices, the Committee have sought material 
from the best sources within their reach, and, as has been said, have 








endeavored to provide such services apd prayers as seem to be gen- 
erally demanded by the Church. In the more careful and critical 
matter of the Book of Common Prayer, the Committee have had con- 
stantly in mind the importance of perpetuating and strengthening 
the bond ofacommon use in England, Sc.tland and treland, in the 
British colonies, and in the United States. They have not lost sight 
of the peculiar link which binds us to the Church in Scotland. And 
they have been guided, in some most important points, by actin per- 
tected in the convocations of the Church of Englaud in their two 
houses, and awaiting the assen‘ of the Parliament and the Crown to 





become the law of the realm. At the same time, they have con- 
stantly endeavored, without departing from primitive liturgical use, 
to adapt the invariable principles of divine service to the needs of the 
age and the country in which we live.” 


On Wednesday, October 16th, the galleries of St. George’s 
were ful), in expectation that there would bea lively de- 
bate over the recommendations of the Liturgical Revision 
Committee. As the work of this Committee comes so 
prominently before the Convention, it may be well to give 
the names of its members as appointed. They were the 
bishops of Albany, New Hampshire and Pittsburg, and the 
assistant bishops of Mississippi and New York; the Rev. 
Drs. Davies, Gold, Hart, Ezar and Swope; Messrs. Sheffey, 
McWhorter, Woolworth, Gilbert and Jackson. 

An important report was presented by the Committee on 
Christian Unity, which declared that the basis of Christian 
Unity as propounded by the House of Bishops will proba- 
bly be accepted by several of the organized Christian bodies 
of the country. And the Committee asked that its powers 
be enlarged so as to permit it to enter into brotherly con- 
ference with all conference committees or commissions 
appointed by other Christian bodies. Continuing the re- 
port said: 


**The Presbyterian General Assembly, the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutherans, the United General Council South of the 
Evangelical Lutherans,and the Provincial Synod of the Moravi- 
ans have each appointed commissions, with whom we are in active 
correspondence. 

“Your Committee desire to expres3 their earnest wish, in the in- 
terests of the promotion of Christian unity, tuaton all stated occa- 
sions of public worship opportunity be given to every congregation of 
Christian men to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and to hear the 
Decalog read to them.” 


The report closed with the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 


** Resolved (The House of Bishops concurring), That the Commis- 
sion on Christian Unity be continued, and that it be authorized to 
coofer with all or any similar commissions for the restoration of tae 
unity of the Church, on the basis of those things declared essential 
elements of such basis by the House of Bishops at the last General 
Conventicn; and that the presiding officers of the House of Bishops 
and of tae House of Deputies be authorized to fill any vacancies 
that may occur during the recess.” 


The next important business that came before the House 
was the report of the special Committee to whom was re- 
ferred the memorial presented to the Convention by the 
Colored Episcopal Conferenee, that recently met in this 
city. It will be remembered that this memorial respect- 
fully asks the General Convention to say if it approves of 
the attitude of certain dioceses in the South toward the 
colored people, and to define the status of the colored race 
ian theChurch. Here is a part of the report: 


“This Church accep’s the declarations of the Word of God, written 
by divine inspiration, that ‘God hath made of one blood all nations of 
mea for to dwell on all the face of the earth’; that all men who are 
baptized ‘ are bapiized into Christ’; thatin Him ‘there is neither Jew 
nor Greek; trere is neither bond nor free—for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus,’ 

“The Charch of Christ knows no difference in the renewing and 
sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, in the grace of divine sacra- 
ments, or in the privileges and obligations of the Christian life. 

“The giace of holy crders and the authority and responsibility of 
ministers of Christ are the same forall who are ordained in the 
Church of God. The bishopscf this Church have consecrated to the 
highest office of the Christian ministry the Right Rev. Samuel D. 
Ferguson, and so clothed one of this race with all the prerogatives 
and digoities of the episcopate. 

“The General Convention has received a colored clergyman of 
tne ciocese of Texas as one of its members, and thereby made him in 
its privileges the peer of every clergyman of this body. 

**These facts declare to the world the position of this Church, follow- 
ing as she does the example of the Catholic Church in all ages; and 
s iow that this General Convention has by no act or law admitted or 
implied that a difference of race or color affords ground for a distinc- 
tion in legislative rights or privileges.” 


A minority report of the Committee was read by Phillips 
Brooks. lt recommended .the passage of the following 
resolutions: 


** Resolved, 1—That this Church recognizes no distinction between 
her ministry having relation to their race or color. 

** Resolved, 2--That ali legislation involving such distinction is con- 
trary to the spirit of the Church of Christ. 

** Resolved, 3—That the legislation proposed in the resolutions refer- 
red to this Committee, being based upon the difference of race and 
color, ou ght not to be adopted by the Convention.” 


It was voted to make the two reports the special order of 
the day on Friday at 11 AM. 

The House then went into a committee of the whole in 
order to consider the report of the Liturgical Revision Com- 
mittee, Chancellor Woolworth, of Nebraska, being called 
tothe Chair. It was decided to take up for consideration 
first of all such recommendations of the Committee as have 
been already approved by the House of Bishops at this ses- 
sion. And this is a list of the changes thus approved : 


*¢1, That the wor. ‘ proper’ be inserted before the word ‘lessons’ 
in the heading of the tables of lessons for Sundays, for holy days, and 
for the forty days of Lent; and that ‘tables of proper lessons’ be in- 
serted in the table of contexts. 

‘*9. That in morning and evening.prayer, after the response *‘ And 
oir mouth shall show forth thy praise’ there be inserted: 

*-Minister—O God, make speed to save us. 

“ Answer—-O Lord, make haste to help us. 

“3. Tnat, in morningand evening prayer, between the response 
*And grant us thy salvation’ and the versicle ‘O God, make clean 
our hearts within us,’ there be inserted : 

* Mipister—O Lord, save the State. 

“ Auswer—And mercifully hear us when we call upon tiee. 

** Minister—Endue thy mini_.ers with righteousness. 

* Answer—-And make thy chosen people joyful. 

** Minister-—O Lord, save thy people. 

* Auswer—And bless thire inheritance. 

** Minister--Give peace in our time, O Lord. 

** Answer—-Because there is none other that fighteth for us, but 
only thou, O God. 

“4, That, in the rubric before the Venite, after the words, ‘the fol- 
lowing anthem,’ there be inserted ‘ or else the ninety-fifth Psalm.’ 

‘5. That there be added to the rubric before the Benedicite this note: 

“ But note, that when the Benedicite is sung, it shall not be neces- 

sary to repeat the words ‘ Praise him and magnify him forever,” at the 


“6. That the rubric before the Benedictus be ch: 

lows: seed to Ted, 
“And after that shall be said or sung the hymn following: » ei 
that, save from the first Sunday in Advent to Septuagesima 1a 
suffice to use the first four verses. ban 
* And that the Benedictus be printed without an 

fourth and the fifth verses, and be followed by the rahe 
Psalm’ and the Jubilate. itis 
“7, That, in the prayer for all conditions of men, for the wordg« 
holy Church universal,’ there be substituted ‘the good estate J 
Catholic Church.’ fhe 
“8, That the prayer for all conditions of men and the genera) 
giving, wherever they occur, be printed with the bracketeq 


marginal note, as now provided in morning prayer. a 
“9. That this rubric be prefixed to the Litany: 
“The Litany is to be omitted on Christmas Day, Easter Day ana 


Whitsun Day. 
“10. That the words ‘ From fire and flood’ be prefixed to the four, 
deprecation in the Litany, so that it shall read: 
“ From fire and flood, from lightning and tempest, from plague, peg. 
tilence and famine, from battle and murder and from Sudden death, 
“Good Lord, deliver us. 
“11. That the words ‘ Here endeth the Litany’ be omittea.” 


Each ot these resolutions was taken up Separately, ang 
as the members were in a very disputatious humor the 
progress was very slow. The first was carried, as it ip. 
volved no question of doctrine or usage. The second and 
third were hotly debated in all their bearings and were 
finally rejected. The reasons for their rejection were, first, 
that they are a reversion to the English Prayer Book; and, 
secondly, that instead of shortening the service they would 
lengthen it. Doubtless there are some Anglomaniacs jn’ 
the Convention, but there are a good many more Anglo- 
phobists. 

The fourth resolution was lost. The point involved here 
was whether, first, it was desirable to add to the present 
form of the Venite a number of verses whose edifying char. 
acter is open to question, and, secondly, whether the pres- 
ent canticle known as the Venite is not open to the charge 
of being a mutilation of Scripture. The fact that the per- 
missive use of the Ninety-fifth Psalm would be in a megs. 
ure a return to the English use undoubtedly helped to 
defeat the resolution. 

The defeat of the fifth resolution was partly due to the 
fact that its passage would alter a portion of the service 
in which the laity take a part, which the Conventionseems 
very loath todo. During the debate on this resolution the 
Rev. Wm. Dumbell, of Tennessee, raised a laugh by sol- 
emnly protesting against the shortening of the Benedicitg 
on the ground that it would be a mutilation of Huly Scrip. 
ture. Readers of THE INDEPENDENT hardly need to be re 
minded that the Benedicite, as the ‘Song of the Three 
Holy Children” is called, is from one of the Apochryphal 
books. 

Resolutions six and seven wererejected. In Resolution 
seven the fact that the proposed change wasa return 
to the phraseology of the English Prayer Book wasastrong 
ground of opposition to it. 

Resolution eight was adopted, its object being to allow 
the minister to pause ata certain point in these prayers, 
and, if so desired, add a special petition and a special 
thanksgiving. This was one reversion to the use of the 
English Prayer Book, whose wisdom commended itself to 
the House. 

Resolution nine was rejected. The tenth evoked a lively 
discussion, but was finally adopted with the addition of 
the word ‘‘ Earthquake” in the petition. Somebody tried 
to throw ridicule on this idea of special petitions by asking 
why a petition praying to be delivered from electric light 
wires ought not to be inserted, but he was sat down upon. 
Strong speeches in favor of inserting the word “arth 
quake” were made by deputies from the earthquake dis- 
tricts. The eleventh resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Professor Hart, who acts as the spokesman 
of the Liturgical Revision Committee and after some skir- 
mishing, it was voted to concur with the action of the 
House of Bishops in adopting the prayers for Rogation 
Sunday and the Rogation Days. A prayer forthe unity of 
all God’s people was approved, as were also prayers for 
missions and for ‘those who labor in the Gospel.” 4 
prayer of thanksgiving fora child’s recovery from sickness 
was approved, as was also another for a safe return from 
voyage or travel. 

In the House of Bishops arrangements were made for the 
consecration of Bishop-Elect Davies, of Michigan, in his 
old parish,St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, on Friday, October 18th. 

On Wednesday evening the Bishop of New York gave # 
brilliant reception to the members of the Convention and 
ladies accompanying them in the Diocesan House. 

On Wednesday evening also, a dinner was given by the 
New York Alumni Association of St. Stephen’s College, 
Annandale, N. Y., at Martinelli’s, in honor of Bishop we 
liam A. Leonard, of Ohio, he being an old St. Stephen's 
boy. Then were presented about sixty Alumni of St 
Stephen’s and a number of distinguished guests. — 

On Thursday, October 17tb, the President appointed the 
following members of the Joint Committee on the Spirit 
ual Care of Sailors: the Rev. Urs. Fair, of Western : 
gan, Stansbury, uf Newark and Alsop, of Long Island; 
Messrs, Wilkes, of North Carolina, Goddard, of 
Island and Lyman, of Chicago. The Committee on Canons 
reported favorably on the request to organize an order 
deaconesses and submitted a canon on the subject. ae 

The rest of the day was spentas a Committee of ot 
Whole in tedious and trivial discussion over the subject 
Prayer Book revision. Chancellor Woolworth was 12 
Chair. The amendments taken up were those 

: t was & 
had been passed by the House of Bishops. The firs wes 
proposed rubric permitting the people to repeat — 
ral T'banksgiving with the minister. Seth Low sp? 
it and Dr. Dix against it. It was rejected, by a vole 

175 nays to 112 yeas. 

meat Bev. Dr. Cameron Mann offereda resolution askins 
the Liturgical Committee to insert in the Burial Office 





Mann made a capital speeca advocating the i 








end of every verse. 
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¢ vas eteated by a small majority, 119 to 111. Philips 
5 ynd other Broad Churchmen voted for it. 
rest of the afternoon was consumed in discussing a 
ution offered by Dr. Huntington to insert at the end of 
the Prayer Book a short office for sundry occasions, com: 
ijed by him. After a long and animated debate, the reso- 
tion was carried by a vote of 160 to 80. The office 1s ad- 
irably adapted for missionary meetings, the visitation of 
a! ilies and neighborhoods, the catechising of children, 
Soa public worship at times when the regular morn- 
or evening service of the Church are not suitible. If it 
oie approve is will be ap important and much needed 
wadition to the Prayer Book. It is directly in the line of 
enrichment. ‘ 

Jn the evening there was a poorly attended meeting of 
thetwo Houses as a Board of Missions, and there was a 
tedious discussion over the Missionary Enrollment Fund 
fiasco, Which was continued all the evening. Nothing had 
been done at half-past ten, when it was decided to ad- 


m. 
Friday, October 18th, the Committee on Canons 
prought in an important report in regard to work among 
thecvlored race. It was as follows: 


“The Committee on Canons, to whom was referred a proposed 
canon for erecting a missionary Episcopal jurisdiction over associated 

jshes of the colored race, respectfully report: 

« yen if this Church were prepared to recognize by law the differ- 
ence between its white and colored members, and provide for their 
separate organization either into parishes or Episcopal jurisdictions, 
we think that the mode of doing so, as provided in this proposed canon, 
would be for many reasons inexpedient, and that it could be properly 
and efficiently done only after a change in the Constitution. 

“While we do not absolutely assert that the proposed canon would 
be unconstitutional, yet it trenches so closely on Article IV that for this 
reason alone we would deprecate its adoption. But, waiving for the 
present the constitutional objections and those founded on the pro- 


line of distinction between the white and colored races, we are 
of opinion that other and fatal objections present themselves in the 
proposed canon. 


(1) If we had the right to provide by canon for the erection of a mis- 
sionary jurisdiction within one or more organized dioceses, with the 
consent of the bishops and conventions of the respective dioceses, yet 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of obtaining any such consent, 
which on change of views could not, and on death of the Bishop 
would not, be withdrawn ; and the many complications which would 
almost certainly arise under such a change of views, or under many 
other supposable contingencies, should deter us from adopting the 
system here proposed for solving a problem the inherent difficulties of 
which we all fully recognize. 

(2) This canon proposes an episcopal jurisdiction “‘in personas” 
within the territorial jurisdiction of another bishop. We think that 
such a proposition antagonizes the history and traditional policy of 
the Church, and the essentia! elements of episcopal jurisdiction, 
which, from the first, has been territorial and not personal. 

But the real and essential question which meets us at the forefront 
of this whole matter, and which we think the Church should first de- 
termine before discussing plans and modes of procedure, is that first 
alluded to in this report—namely, Shall the Church, in its law of paro- 
chial or diocesan organizations, draw or recognize a line of distinction 
between its white and its colored members? We think this should not 
be done, and we therefore, for this reason alone, and without refer- 
ence to those founded on unconstitutionality or inexpediency, recom- 
mend that the canon be not adopted, and present the following reso- 
lation ; 


* Resolved, That the Committee on Canons be discharged from the 
further consideration of the subject.” 


If,now, the Church will live up to this noble utterance in every one 
of its dioceses, there soon will be no such thing as a colored grievance. 


The Committee on Christian Education presented the 
following report : 


“WHEREAS, A memorial from the American Bible Society, signed 
by well-known and honored names, has been presented to this Con- 
vention, and referred by vote of this House to the Committee on Chris- 
tian Edncation, your Committee have respectfully considered the 
communication from the Bible Society, and beg leave to recommend 
the following resolutions : 

“(l) Resolved, That this House desires to express its grateful ac- 
knowledgment of most valuable assistance rendered by the American 
Bible Society to missionaries of the Church in foreign lands; and 

“@) Resolved, That this House respectfully requests the House of 
Bishops to consider in their pastoral letter the importance of the cir- 
culation of the Holy Scriptures in their vernacular to men of various 
Tacesand tongues.” 


The House then took up the resolutions which had beeu 
adopted by Majority votes, simply, in the Committee of 
the Whole, and at the request of the diocese of [owaa vote 
by dioceses and orders was taken on each of the nineteen 
Teolutions. This means that the Secretary calls for the 
¢letical vote and then for the lay vote of each one of the 
fifty dioceses. Therefore in the consideration of nineteen 
amendments, none cf which are of any great importance, 
the Secretary is obliged to yeil out the names of the dioceses 
19,000 mes. Certainly the position of Secretary is no 
sinecure, There was a great deal of grumbling because 
lowa insisted on this method of taking the vote, but as she 
Was within her rights in doirg so there was no help for it. 

As if there was not enough time wasted in taking the 
Votes, the House got into a Jong and ridiculous discussion 
oer the question whether a deputy so desiring it might 
tot have his vote recorded in the Journal of the House. 
The questicn was finally decided in the affirmative. The 
“6 of the day was spent in going over the ground already 

Taversed by the Committee of the Whole, the work of the 
a being ratified except a special prayer for unity, 
lively ee of which was objected to. There was a 
int « ate over Dr. Huntington's special service for 
ing partes which was finally adopted by the follow- 
divided : yeas—clerical 28, lay 24; nays—clerical 14, lay 14 

—clerical 7, iay 3. 
¢ first import 


ant matter that came up on Saturday, Oc_ 
tober 19¢b, was t i : 


Slade. he question of allowing the diocese of Ne_ 
Stikaaee cede a portion of ber territory as a missionary 
“s Doubts as to the constitutionality of such 
Proceeding appeared to be entertained. But in view of 
‘eseaths Precedents, and the urgent necessity of doing 
og to lighten the burden of the Bishop of Nebraska, 

Ouve finally acceded to the request. Thena resolu- 


as Pompe : 
king for an amendment to the constitu'ion covering 

















pan Was carri s ‘ 
mn , Tied. It was decided to adjourn, sine die, 


» October 24th, at twelve o’clock noon. A Mis- 





sionary Council and a Board of Managers of the Missionary 
Society were elected. 

The order of the day was then taken up, being fifteen 
resolutions in regard to Prayer-Book revision, which were 
passed by the House of Bishops, and as going into a Com- 
mittee of} the Whole had proved to be a waste of time, the 
House, as a House, took up each resolution one by one, 
Here are the resolutions: 


“1, A prayer for a person, or persons, on a journey. 

«2, That there be inserted, before the collect for Ash Wednesday a 
rubric providing that, instead of the Venite, shall be sung or said the 
anthem from the selection of Psalms for holy days immediately he- 
fore the Psalter. 

**3. Rubrics, etc., before offertory sentences. 

‘*4. For the first offertory sentence: ‘Remember the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, how he sald: ** It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.”—Acts xx, 35.’ P 

5, For an additional offertory sentence before * Thine, O Lord, is 
the greatness”; ‘Melchizedek, King of Salem, brought forth bread 
and wine, and he was the priest of the most high God; and Abram 
gave him tithes of all.—Gen. xiv, 10, 20.’ 

**6, Fhatit be provided thatthe proper preface for Ascension Day 
be used until Whitsunday. ; 

“7, Thatin the prayer of consecration, instead of the words ‘that 
he may dwell in them and they in him,’ there be substituted ‘that he 
may dwell in us and we in him.’ 

**8. Rubric at end of communion office. 

**9, Question in baptismal office. 

* 10. Thanksgiving in the baptism of adults. 

“11. Rubric at end of baptism of adults. 

**12. Rubric at end of baptism of adults, 

13. Bracketed note after first answer in Cathechism. 

* 14, Lessons in confirmation office. 

‘15. That, in the order of confirmation, after the present question 
and answer there be an insertion.” 


The prayer for a person or persons on a journey was, as 
originally, drawn up: 


* Oeverl sting God, we commend to thy Almighty protection thy 
servant for whom we pray. Defend him from the dangers of his jour- 
nay, guard him from sickness and all hindrance and hurt, preserve bis 
going out and his coming ia (grant him the fruition of his just desires), 
and make him grateful for all thy mercies; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 


The House voted to amend by striking out the petition 
‘grant him the fruition of his just desires’; and bya 
large majority adopted the prayer as amended. 

Resolutions two and three were promptly rejected. Res- 
olution four was adopted after the misquotation in it was 
corrected. Resolutions five and six were rejected with 
great emphasis. Resolution seven being a correction of a 
grammatical error, was adopted. Resolution eight which 
proposed toinsert this rubric in the Communion Office, 
“There shall be no celebration of the Lord’s Supper except 
there be some to communicate with the Priest ’’ provoked 
a lively theological discussion. The Rev. Dr. Huntington 
announced that altho the proposed rubric was aimed at a 
practice which he held to be most pernicious, he was op- 
posed to concurrence with the House of Bishops. He said: 


“In the first place I conceive that this isthe bringingin of a disci- 
plinary measure, under cover of liturgical enrichment, a thing which 
I am, by every pledge that could possibly be made, bound to re- 
sist. In the second place, sir, I hold the rubic, even if enacted to be 
a brutum fulmen. The office of the Holy Communion, as:it stands, is 
a thoroughly reformed office, from first to Jast. Its whole purport 
and aim is to traverse the doctrine of the Church of Rome upon this 
matter. There are those who are seeking to introduce into this Commu- 
nion @ dogma with reference to the Holy Eucharist, which appears to 
mapy of us to differ only from that which is condemned in the Thirty- 
nive Articles of Religion by beivg less logical and less acceptable 
than that.” 

**T have no charge of idolatry to bring against the devout Roman- 
ists when once this promise is conceded. If there be upon the altar 
after the consecration nc elements of bread or wine, but only the true 
Christ present, thereis no sin in adoration. But this modern doctrine 
which is now sought to be brought into this Church is quite another thing, 
and to many of us seems to involve the very essence of idolatory. 
Now, sir, I say that the office of the Holy Communion as it stands in 
the Book of Common Prayer, is directly aimed against any such doc- 
trine. It isin the first person plural from beginning to end. There 
is no room in it for the veriest suggestion of Eucharistic adoration or 
solitary mass. Therefore,sjr, I say that any man who, in the face of 
the wording of the Holy Communion as it stands in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, can propagate or symbolize the doctrine to which I 
have referred, will break toatoms any rubric you may pass.” 


After an extended debate, and the defeat of several 
amendments, a vote was taken on the question of concur- 
rence, and the House agreed with Dr. Huntington by the 
following votes: Dioceses—clerical, yeas 23,nays 25,diveded 
1; lay, yeas 19, nays 13, divided 3. The House then ad- 
journed until Monday. The ninth resolution was 
adopted. 

A message was received from the House of Bishops, now 
eoncurring in the adoption of Ur. Huntington’s short office. 
And a Conference Committee on the subfect was appointed, 
after which the House adjourned. 

On Monday morning, October 2ist, the Committee on 
Constitutional Amendments, to whom had been referred 
several memorials asking for proportionate representation, 
reported adversely on the question, and the report was ac- 
cepted without debate. Thus was ‘disposed of one of the 
supposed burning questions about which so much has been 
said. The Committee recommended that the constitution 
be so amended that the delegation from each diocese con- 
sist hereafter of three instead of fourclerical and lay depu- 
ties. 

The Rev. Dr. Hanckel, of Virginia, asked the consent of 
the House to take up the majority and minority reports of 
the Committee on the memorial of the Colored Conference, 
and he offered a resolution accepting both reports as the 
judgment of the General Convention. 

The Committee on Constitutional Amendments recom- 
mended that consent be given to the diocese of Michigan 
to cede a portion of its territory as a missionary jurisdic- 
tion. Ex-Governor Baldwin spokein favor of the cession, 
after which the House gave its consent, as it did to a simi- 
Jar request from the diocese of Nebraska. 

Considerable time was spent in deciding what question 
totakeup. A deputy moved to consider the colored ques- 








tion. Phillips Brooks and others asked for an immediate 
consideration of the great colored question as being vastly 
more important than any other matter now before the Con- 
vention. An attempt to lay the matter on the table was 
defeated. Along and animated discussion followed, the 
Soutbern deputies appearing to take the position that the 
colored question must be settled by the respective dioceses, 
and not by the general Church. On being put to a vote the 
motion to take up the question was lost, and thus another 
burning question was shelved, as it will be impossible to 
reach it ia the regular order of business. 

The order of the day was then taken up, which was the 
consideration of the alterations proposed by the House of 
Bishops. Resolutions ten, eleven and twelve were adopted. 
Resolution thirteen was rejected, after which the House 
adjourned for recess. 


FRAGMENTS. 


MR. MCCONNELL, a lay deputy from Louisiana, is promi- 
nent as a debater, and is always heard with interest. 


..-.-Dr. Dix declared on Saturday that it takes all of 
Saturday afternoon and well on into Saturday night, to 
clean St. George’s Church, and prepare it for the Sunday 
services. It isa great pity that in a rich diocese like New 
York, there is no Church Hall especially constructed for 
such gatherings. 


.... The Rev. Davis Sessims is the rector of Christ Church, 
New Orleans. He is yet a young man, but will be heard 
from before long. As a speaker he is clear, forcible and 
Ingical, and as athinker he is well versed in philosophy and 
all the currents of modern thought. It would not be sur- 
prising if some large Northern church should give him a 
call one of these days. 


..-.-Mr. Hill Burgwin, of Pittsburg, is without doubt one 
of the ablest of the lay deputies. His speech in favor of 
establishing a Court of Appeals was a wonderful array of 
facts and arguments, every one of which was presented in 
its proper place and at the proper time. As a committee- 
man Mr. Burgwin is a tower of strength. 


..-. he Alumni of St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. 
Y., gave a delightful dinner iu honor of Bishop W. A. Leon- 
ard, of Ohio, the other evening. Bishop Leonard is a St. 
Stephen’s boy. This College, which is a New York diosce- 
san institution, situated about twenty-five miles above 
Poughkeepsie.is growing in strength, and has already given 
some distinguished men to the Church. 


..--Professor Hart of Trinity College, Hartford, is one 
of the most respected men in the Convention. When he 
smiles his face lights up beautifully, and he often smiles. 
There isa suggestion of purity and goodness about him 
that makes it pleasant just tosit and look at him. He is 
one of the most accomplished liturgical scholars in the 
United States, and withal, a singularly modest, almost 
diffident man. 


.... There are a few rather “‘vealy”’ young clergymen and 
seminary students attending the sessions of the Conven- 
tion, whose caustic comments on the churchmanship of 
various distinguished deputies, are somewhat amusing. 
These young “ priestlets ’” recognize no grades of intellec- 
tual merit or moral worth, but only the fact whether a 
man isa ‘ good churchman” ora“ bad churchman.” A 
well-known clergyman must have bad such men _ in mind 
when, not long ago in speaking of an abstruse dogma of 
theolog y,he said: *‘I believe that no man can understand it, 
not even a young theological student.” 


..--"* I expected tosee a great deal of Dr. Rainsford,” 
said aclerical deputy the other day, ‘‘ and learnsomething 
from him; but he never comes near the Convention.” 
““My dear sir,” said his friend, a New York clergyman, 
“you can learn something from him by not seeing him. 


In other words, he is doing his work just the same asif the 
Convention were not here at all. He can no more neglect 
his daily duties than a railroad or bank president could, 
even forthe sake of attending the Genaral Convention. A 
big parish like St. George’s is like a big corporation, and 
needs quite as much attention, if not more.”’ 


....The voting by dioceses and orders is very trying to 
the Secretary, the Rev. Charles L. Hutchins, whose beau- 
tiful voice does not deserve such harsh usage. The other 
day Iowa called for a vote by dioceses and orders on every 
amendment to the Prayer Book; and as there are fifty dio- 
ceses, and nineteen amendments were passed, Mr. Hutch- 


ins was obliged to call, or more accurately, yell, the names 
of the dioceses 1,900 times in one day. It is to be hop ed that 
the Provincial system will be established before the Church 
has a couple of hundred dioceses, for the sake of the Sec- 
retary at least. 


...-The Rev. Dr. R. A. Holland, of Missouri, is a new 
member of the House who will doubtless make a brilliant 
mark in the Convention. He is a profound student of 
philosophy, a man of wide and varied reading, and one of 
the most polished pulpit orators in the Church. He isa 
most uncompromising Catholic churchman, and is really 


entitled to be a leader in the Catholic party. He has re- 
cently published a brilliant pamphlet entitled “Democracy 
in the Church,” in which he aimsto show that democracy 
has no place in t he government of the Church. He does not, 
believe in the divine right of public opinion, and says so 
very plainly when occasion offers. Cousequeutly, be is not 
a popular man. But he is a man of whom the Church may 
well be proud. 


....The members of the Convention will go away with a 
great deal of admiration for the good work done by St. 
George’s Parish, but with very little admiration for St. 
George’s Church as an auditorium. It is probably easy 
enough for a man with a good voice to make himself heard 
from the Chancel of St. George’s. But it was simply im- 
possible to hear many of the speakers on the floor. What 
is beautiful in Gothic architecture is obtained at a terrible 
cost when it results in an auditorium so constructed that 


an average speaker must yell until he is red in the face in 
order to be heard. Even for the purposes of an elaborate 


secerdotal worship, one would suppose that the theater anu- 
ditorium was the best, for it would enable everybody to 
hear and see everything and make the priest and the alta 
the central focus of everything. 
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Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interesta of our readers will guide ua in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 








POETRY, GOOD. BAD AND INDIF- 
FERENT.* 


BJORNSON is not unknown in the United 
States. As far back as 1858 Mary Howitt 
introduced him to English readers by a 
translation of some of his shorter stories; 
and since that time his fame has extended 
over both continents as one of the most 
active, versatile and original minds of the 
nineteenth century. He has been equally 
successful as a novelist, a lyric and a dra- 
matic writer and as a patriot who has 
labored for social and political reforms in 
his native land. Bjérnson is, in fact, an 
epitome of the development of Norway, 
and assucb, a man for the world at large, 

Sigurd Slembe is the most ambitious 
and important of Bjérnson’s productions. 
In structure it is a trilogy of a length re- 
quiring at least two evenings for its rep- 
resentation. It was intended to be an 
acting play, and as such has been per- 
formed with great applause at Christiania 
and Copenhagen. 

The motif of the drama represents a 
strong character vainly battling with a 
destiny or providence more powerful than 
his will. As he finally succumbs he ac- 
knowledges, with the eye of one approach- 
ing his end, that the way of Providence 
is after all the better, and yields himself 
to its fiat with eublime resignation. 

The author, true dramatist that he is, 
depends upon the action to develop the 
principle he desires to preach more than 
upon.set speeches or didactic aphorisms, 
altho not lacking in these. The action is, 
however, more powerful than the uttered 
sentiment, and we nowhere find such 
pregnant passages as give such weight and 
impressiveness to the characters of Pros- 
pero or Hamlet, Othello or King Lear. 
Nor is there in this play any touch of 
humor or comedy to relieve the steady 
march of the heroto hisdoom. But the 
modern drama offers few scenes more 
touching than the meeting of Audhild and 
Sigurd, more terrible than the death of 
H>»rold or more sublime than the farewell 
between Sigurd and his mother. 

Mr. Payne has wisely made his transia- 
tion in prose, thus gaining in freedom and 
fidelity of expression what is lost by drop- 
ping the poetic form; what is more, he 
has succeeded in making his version in- 
teresting tothe reader. In his zeal to 
keep strictly to the literal sense of the 
original, however, his style is sometimes 
dry and hard. It would have been bet- 
ter if he had allowed himself a richer 
diction occasionally, a more flexible 
phraseology, or even paraphrase instead 
of literal translation: for in such a work 
it is important to preserve the spirit no 
less than the letter of the author, and 
when both cannot well be preserved, then 
by all means interpret the spirit of the 
work. It isfor this reason that Chap- 
man’s and Pope’s translations of Homer, 
faulty as they are, will yet live when Cow- 
per’s, Derby’s and Bryant’s versions are 
forgotten. Fitzgerald’s ‘‘Omar Khay4m” 
is a paraphrase rather than atranslation, 
but the fame of the Persian poet has won 
a new lease of life in the incomparable 
stanzas of Fitzgerald. 





* SIGURD SLEMBE. A Dramatic Trilogy. By 
BJORNSTJ ERNE BJORNSON. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by WILLTAM MORTON PAYNE. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company; The River- 
side Press, Cambridge, 1888. TANCRED'S DAUGHTER 
AND OTHER POEMS. By CHARLES G. BLANDEN. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons; The 
Knickerbocker Press, 1889. CHARLES RIVER. A 
Poem. By THOMAS C. AMORY, author of “ Life of 
General Charles Sullivan,” etc. Cambridge: John 
Wiisen & Son; University Press, 1888. MONADNOCK 
AND OTHER SKETCHES IN Verse. By J. E. NESMITH. 
Cambridge: Printed at the Riverside Press, 1888. 
THROUGH FIELD AND Woop. Lyric Verses and 
Sonnets. By Lewis DAYTON BURDICK. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1888. THE SONG 
OF MIRIAM AND OTHER HYMNS AND VERSES. Trazs- 
lated and Original. By M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. Chi- 
cago: Biglow & Main. 1888. TH# HUMAN BROTHER- 
HOOD AND A PSALM CF FAITH. Two Poems. By 
THOMAS NIELD. The Church at Work Publishing 
Co., Indianapoiis. Ind., 1888. THE CHILDREN AND 
OTHER VERSES. By CHARLES M. DICKINSON, New 
York: Cassell & Company, 1889. THE POETICAL 
WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Vol. XV. DRAM- 
ATIC IDYLS, JOCASERTA. London: Smith, E'der & 
Company. 


Apropos of the present translation of 
Bjérnson, which indicates a tendency to 
spread a knowledge of Norse literature, 
it is to be regretted that an effort has not 
yet been made to spell Scandinavian 
names in such a way as to enable the 
English reader to approximate their actual 
pronunciation. TheScandinavians appar- 
ently use our alphabet; in reality they so 
alter some of the letters as to conveya 
sound altogether different from that they 
possessin English. New English readers 
are aware thatjin the Norse languages 
has also the sound of y in you, or that o 
written 6 resembles ein here. Unless one 
is aware of this how impossible it is to 
pronounce Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Is 
there no way of finding a remedy for this 
difficulty ? 

We are assuredly not to blame if we find 
it something of a descent from Sigurd 
Slembe to Mr. Blanden’s dainty little vol 
ume, entitled Tancred’s Daughter. The 
subject is historical and tragical. Weare 
reminded by the plot of ‘‘ Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” Keats’s ‘*‘ Pot of Sweet Basil,” and 
Hunt’s ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini,” perhaps 
because the scene is laid in Italy in the 
days of romance and also because unhappy 
love in that sunny clime is the theme. 
The style is certainly that of Keats; ‘‘ the 
voice is that of Jacob” but nothing else. 
We infer, however, that the author is 
young, and as he has a fluent rhyme and 
a flowing diction he may, on passing out 
of the adolescent period of authorsbip pro- 
duce something more original in style and 
mvre worthy in thought. 

Mr. Amory brings to his task a practiced 
pen; he is likewise fortified with a grand 
belief in the merits of Boston; he is a 
Bostonian to the core. No one _ less 
equipped for the task could have composed 
this stately Bostonian ‘*‘Odyssey.” or 
rather ‘‘ Polyolbian,” this local itinerary 
where every spot recalls a magnate of the 
modern Athens, this head roll, asit were, 
whose every stanza emphasizes the deeds 
and the glory of the men of Boston. 

If such are the first thoughts that occur 
as one turns over the leaves of this well- 
sustained poem of one hundred and 
eighty-five pages, a more careful scrutiny 
of Mr. Amory’s cantos reveals many 
scholarly passages and here and therea 
stanza that suggests, in its pithy pbrase 
and dignified rhythm, Andrew Marvel’s 
Horatian Ode upon Cromwell. There are 
also some fine descriptive passages and 
strophes inspired by the mellow thought 
of one who has experienced a life of rich, 
philosophic ease. From many quotable 
verses in this carefully sculptured poem— 
if we may use that simile—we quote oL» 
at random that seems to carry us back t« 
the English didactic poetry of Beattie and 
Cowper: 

“The church, the school, the court-room and 
parade, 
The choral class with simple psalm and 
song, 
To frame one’s house, which neighbors troop 
to aid, 
And social huskings that all ages throng; 

The bee that hives the honey clothes the poor, 

The sugar-camps whose fragrant caldrons 


steam, 
The rustic reel which shakes the cottage floor, 


Saw-mill and cider-press and _ troutful 
stream— 
These simple pleasures, mingling work and 
play, 


Drive off dull care and wing the hours away.” 


Somewhat similar in scope to the 
above is Monadnock, by J. E. Nesmith. 
This is a didactic and descriptive poem 
based on a single object in Nature, which 
has grown into the heart of the writer 
and offers a text for an interesting series 
of reflections. Monadnock is written in a 
sort of tirza rima, or stanzas of three lines 
like Tennyson’s ‘Three Voices.” Mr. 
Nesmith’s poem is scarcely inferior to 
Tennyson’s in versification, while it has 
a meditative and descriptive style entirely 
itsown. It is hardly to be hoped, how- 
ever, that a long poem of this description 
can meet with wide acceptance in our 
busy country at the present time. But 
there is no question that it is a composi- 
tion of unusual merit. The other pieces 
in this little volume are also carefully 
composed, showing a refined and reflec- 
tive mind. 

Mr. Burdick likewise claims a word of 





sincere praise for some of his poems. His 


thought is rarely original or deep, but it 
is true and elevated in tone. He is, how- 
ever, endowed with genuine poetic feel- 
ing, easy diction and a musical ear; hence 
the opening poem of the volume, entitled 
**The Coming of Winter.” is one of the 
finest bits of description in the whole 
range of American poetry. Mr. Burdick’s 
Muse is of a popular character, and must, 
therefore, find a ready acceptance in 
many homes; but it also possesses, what 
all popular verse does not, a certain liter- 
ary quality that commands the approval 
of the cultured critic, who too often con- 
demns indiscriminately when that is lack- 
ing. 

Mr. Stryker’s Song of Miriamis in a 
sense an édition deluxe. Itie printed on 
thick paper, the upper edges gilded, red 
letters on the title-page, the print an old- 
fashioned italic brevier, and it is accom- 
panied by the statement that the edition 
is limited to two hundred and forty cop- 
ies. These facts would alone be sufficient 
to insure the absorption of every copy by 
collectors at least, without regard to its 
literary merits. The fact, however, that 
the collection includes two very tolerable 
translations of the ‘*‘ Dies Ire,” besides a 
spirited paraphrase of that famous ode, 
adds still more to the sale of the entire 
edition, as there are doubtless collectors 
who make a specialty of gathering 
every version of the ** Dies Ire.” Mr. 
Stryker possesses a decided vein for de- 
votional verse of more than ordisary 
richness. Here and there also, is a bit of 
descriptic-n like the sonnet entitled ‘‘Itha- 
ca,” or of quaint conceit, like the lines 
entitled ‘‘ My Real Estate,” which indi- 
cate a versatile range of excellence. We 
notice a tendency to confuse metaphors 
that is not always in good taste, but on 
the whole must congratulate the author, 
hoping in due time for another vol 
ume from him as well considered as this. 

The Proem to Mr. Nield’s poem reads 
thus: 


‘““Whoe’er thou art whose eye may scan our 
page, 
Prepare thyself to wrestle with the truth; 
And if she throw thee, own the mastery, 
And henceforth love her ardently, and serve. 


* Be thou a self-appointed censor, if 
Thou wilt. Apply thv square and compass 
to 
Our work; yet know its aim and purpose, and 
Its architectural order, at the start. 


** Whate’er it be itis ourown. Fcr e’en 
One’s selfishness asks honesty; since to 
Attempt a literary theft with a 

Detective shadowing every line, were vain.” 

Notwithstanding Mr. Nield’s somewhat 
defiant attitude toward the judicious 
critic we shall have to say of his 
quasi drama The Human Brotherhood 
that the versification is merely prose 
divided up into decasyllabic lines begin- 
ning with capitals; and the expression is 
likewise the baldest prose, while the most 
striking and original passages are so 
gross that that they are unquotable. 
Indeed, the conversation of the leading 
characters is such as to injure the very 
purpose of the writer which is to prove 
that the poor are equally deserving of 
wealth as the rich. If the poor with 
whom Mr. Nield associates habitually 
think the thoughts and use the language 
he puts into their mouths they are still 
very far from meriting much increase of 
wealth, altho evidently in need of eleva- 
tion. 

It is a genuine surprise to pass from the 
abusive lines of this repulsive drama to 
the Psalm of Faith, a poem which follows 
it. Without offering any new thought, 
this poem expresses with some force and 
in effective rhyme certain truths concern- 
ing life and destiny in which there is 
little to disapprove and much to accept. 

Mr. Dickinson’s fluent verses need no 
introduction; the public has long been fa- 
miliar with the touching lines of his beau- 
tiful poem beginning 

“ When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And the school for the day is dismissed, 
The little ones gather around me 
To bid me good-night and be kissed.” 
Mr. Dickinson’s poems are pitched on a 
popular key. The subjects are such as 
come home to the heart of the people, the 
swing of the easy verse clinches the sen~ 





ing originality, is poetic and 
healthy. The author of 

public benefactor. ‘The Chane 
Fathers,” ‘*‘ At Mother’s Grave,” « 

S. Grant,” ‘‘ The Burial of th in 

‘* Eleanore” are favorable omg 
style of this poet, simple yet often touch 
ing and impressive. There is, patie. 
unevenness in Mr, Dickinson’s : 
good verse being too often followed by 
one that is trite or unmusical, and 

of his poems might well be shortened, 
because they are long but because in ’ 
especially toward their termination the 
inspiration flags. Faulty lines are ales the 
common, A little judicious Pruning would 
greatly add to the literary valye of Mr. 
Dickinson’s poems. The volume ig ‘ 
printed on heavy paper, with the 
gilded and all inclosed in a handsome 
cover. It makes a most appropriate gif, 
book. 

Readers of Mr. Browning may be di. 
vided into three classes — those who al- 
most worship the ground on Which he 
treads; those who cannot find language 
to express their aversion to his jerky 
and involved style of expression ang 
thought, and those who readily concede 
the power of his virile genius, when at 
its best, but seriously regret his frequent 
obscurity and carelessness of execution, 
Criticism of Mr. Browning is throws 
away on the first two classes, for the one 
will listen to nothing but indiscriminate 
praise, and the other is not willing to 
allow him any merit whatever. Reader 
of the third class, however, are always 
pleased to learn of any fresh volume from 
this source, but grieve whenever they find 
that a master mind like his clings to cer. 
tain obvious defects of style peculiariy 
his own. To such the present volume, 
Dramatic Idyls and Jocaseria, will convey 
but little pleasure. Regard to poetic 
structure is an essential to what is 
par. excellence ealled poetry ; if this be 
untrue, why, then, not write in prose? 
The hight of style in poetry is like the 
hight of style in dress; it should be of 
such a nature that we neither feel the 
absence of it nor its excess. The one is 
an aid to expression as the otber is an 
aid to looks. When the former is either 
disregarded or exaggerated the value of 
the thought which the style is intended to 
intensify is impaired. Mr. Browning is 
not ignorant of this principle. He cape- 
fully observed it in many of the admira- 
ble works on which his fame was found- 
ed. His neglect of poetic expression or 
style in late years is either an affectation 
or the disdain that is born of supreme 
self-esteem—a pride akin to the scomof 
neat raiment shown by the Spartans, who 
deliberately went to the Olympic game 
in rags. There is little in Mr. Browning’ 
present volume tbat would not answer 
quite as well in prose form and be far 
more easy and agreeable reading. Itis 
safe to assert that if ‘‘ Paracelsus” or the 
“Blot on the Scutcheon” or “ The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin” had been as obscure 
or as prosaic or as rugged as some of his 
later pieces, Mr. Browning's name would 
not be heard of to-day. 


+> 


RECENT NOVELS AND STORIES. 


The Master of Ballantrac. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. (New York: CharlesSeri> 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) Mr. Stevenson's style 
bas a peculiar fascination, as if it held sv 
potent element not traceable to his words. 
When we come to analyze it, it is far from 
perfect, sometimes strained and fanciful ia 
theextreme, with curious mannerisms 
almost reckless verbal gymnastics; never 
theless we are caught and held. Like the 
Ancient Mariner, he has a story to tell § 
we must hear it. Usually the story * 
good one and most effectively told. Heis# 
romancer with a will that keeps 4 
ful imagination fairly in leash, tho often 
enough he plays with wonders. The “4 
terot Ballantrae is the first of bis books 
tire us, albeit it is not easy to say just 
in this instance we yawn rather freque’™ 
When a writer bas grown famous 
to be sure of his footing, the ext ith 
urge him into over production surge UP oa 
prodigious force. This is most often rf 
with him who possesses the fatal 
versatile fluency of diction. Mr 
has this gift in an exaggerat 
lately he hus been using it a8 
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ae" running mate.” The padding 
Master of Ballentrae is, we must 
excellent stuff asa rule, but it is 
padding and there is a “¥ _ . it. 
ing with words in a fine, clear 
Mere task of it appears to be, pictur- 
’ sometimes fanciful, always attract- 
taken piecemeal, it cloys somewhat 
hen one has too mavy mouthfals of it 
her. Asa story The Master of Ballan- 
wae 8 strongly dramatic, vivid, clearly 
imagined and projected with great force 
. jrregular intervals, between which 
come the brilliant dashes of  stuff- 
in with a liberal and wonder- 
ing pumped : : 
fully clever hand. Perhaps here is that 
“too much of a good thing”’ of which we 
tirethe cloying embarrassment of riches 
_perhaps and perhaps; but the safer judg- 
ment would seem to be that this verbal tap- 
estry i8 worth in the bazaar just so much 
the yard and the weaver has been willing to 
humor the market, a thing not uncommon 
even among the best of workmen. The 
yonder is how Mr. Stevenson can do so 
much that is so very good, but more is the 
wonder that he has put some things in this 
book that mar its tone. 
the Heritage vf Dedlow Marsh, And 
other Tales. By Bret Harte. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $125.) The ini- 
tial story, Which gives this book its title, is 
oneof Mr. Harte’s strong sketches of Cali- 
fornia life, but scarcely as fresh and fine as 
most of his earlier work. Three others fol- 
low, viz: “A Knighterrant of the Foot- 
Hills, “A Secret of Telegraph Hill” and 
“Captain Jim’s Friend.’’— Jed, A Boy’s 
Adventures inthe War of ’61-’65. By War- 
ren Lee Goss. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50) A very interesting 
story for boys, and useful as well as inter- 
esting. Nowhere, perhaps, could the youth- 
ful reader find more vivid and generally 
trathful pictures of life in the army during 
the great American struggle for the preser- 
vation of the Union. The book is written 
in the liberal spirit of a true soldier, and is 
dedicated to the author’s young friends— 
“Sons and daughters of his comrades of 
the Grand Army of the Republic.’’ As 
many of those who have read his other 
works will be sure to wish for this. 
Ki phetua the Thirteenth. By Julian Cor- 
best. (London and New York: MacMillan 
&Co.) A story whose plot is next to pre- 
post-rous. it appears at one moment to be 
meaat for burlesque or satire, while at an- 
other one thinks of Rider Haggard, and vet 
the style is good, and a certain sort of fas- 
cina ion seems to lurk in the pages as one 
radi. Robert Louis Stevenson and Mr. 
‘Haggard migot make such astory were they 
bound together in a dungeon and forced to 
doit. Two Sides of aStory. By George 
Parsons Lathrop. (New York: Cassell & 
Co.) Six readable short stories, bound into 
awisp for Cassell’s ‘‘ Sunshine Serie3,’’ are 
here offered by one of the best of our young 
fiction writers. Mr. Lathrop never does 
slip-shod work, no matter what his subject. 
Sometimes we do not particularly care 
forhissubject, but we always care for his art. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, give us 
three volumes of their ‘* Town and Country 
Library,” to wit: Mistress Beatrice Cope, a 
commonplace Story very well told by M. E. 
leClerk; Geraldi, or the Curse of Love, by 
Ross George Dering and American Coin, 
by the author of “Aristocracy.”’ The last 
mentioned is a very vulgar, very amasing 
and altogether slangy story of how two 
impecunious Englishmen came to America 
expressly to marry the daughters of two 
California millionaires; how a cunning and 
Uscrupulous American deceived and baf- 
fled them in the most comical way for a 
long time, and how finally the vulgar aris- 
Werats succeeded in securing their rich 
and vulgar brides. Broad, coarse carica- 
‘ate and undisciplined humor run riot are 
the most noteworthy features of what with 
& good deal of careful work might have 
been made a very acceptable piece of satiri- 
tal fiction. Two Coronets. By Mary 
Agnes Tincker. (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
tin & Co, $1.50.) As good a novel as any 
that Miss Tincker has given us, but not 
Without some of her most serious faults, is 
this very engaging story. Thescene shifts 
too often and too suddenly from one coun- 
tty to another, with a redundancy of inci- 
dents and minor characters; but, afterall, a 
‘ery strong impression of the author’s 
senius is left when the reading is done. 
The Plot is well imag'ned and throughout 
telling there are flashes of cleverness in 
ter sketching and interludes of very 
ing description. The Princess 
winkins and Other Stories, by Hen- 
Christian Wright, Illustrated. (Har- 
Pet &Brothers), contains seven pretty fairy 
™ of - sort so pleasing to children, 
be & simple and engaging style, with 
_ tine illustrations, —" 

















Personally Conducted. By Frank R. 
Stockton. Illustrated. (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) Twelve chapters 
of text in Mr. Stockton’s peculiar style and 
forty-seven excellent illustrations make 
this beautifully printed and gaudily bound 
book very attractive, we should say, to the 
large number of young people who have be- 
come fast friends of the genial and witty 
author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange.’”’ Personally 
conducted through these charming pages 
the boys and girls who read must feel that 
they are having the next best thing toa 
year abroad, for they are shown over the 
mountains of Switzerland, through France,. 
all over Italy from city to city, and finally 
round about in England and through the 
Rhine country, ending with achapter on the 
** People we meet.”’ 

The Romance of Dollard. By Marg Hart- 
well Catherwood. Illustrated. (New York: 


book form the picturesque story which, as 
a serial, attracted so much attention in the 
Century Magazine. It is an historical ro- 
mance, sketched in swift outline with con- 
siderable clearness and vigor, dealing with 
early Canadian days and presenting a fresh 
phase of American fiction-making. In 
places it may be a trifle too historical fora 
moment, but the effect at last is that of a 
strong and pathetic tragedy.- Two Run- 
aways and other Stories, by Henry Still- 
well Edwards, Illustrated. (New York: the 
Century Co., 31.50), is a little bundle of the 
very best kind of dialect stories. The sketch 
which comes first, and gives name to the col- 
lection, hasa flavor entirely its own, evi- 
dently racy of the soil of Baldwin County, 
Georgia. It isa prose pastoral of slavery 
days; scarcely a pastoral, upon second 
thought, nor yet an idyl, but something sa 
voring of both, with the spice of a new form 
of art springing out of that strange affection 
which grew between master and thrall in 
the old plantation life. Mr. Edwards comes 
a good step nearer the poetry of slavery 
than most of our writers of Negro sketches. 
Since Fosterin his songs rang out the pa- 
thos of the home ‘‘ Way down upon de 
S’wanee Riber,”’ no art has come soclose to 
the soul of the old régime as this in Mr. 
Edwards’s stories. Foster struck one full 
chord, but Edwards gives usa genuine com- 
position in which master and slave are 
grouped with an effect that is broad and 
lasting. 

Recollections of the Court of the Tuiler- 
ies. By Madame Carette. Translated by 
Elizibeth Phipps Train. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 50cents.) A good transla- 
tion of a gossip-book of the better sort 
wherein a very bright and clever woman 
(Lady of Honor to the Empress Eugénie) 
has recorded her recollections and impres- 
sions of the French court. Apart from the 
side-light cast upon graver history by a 
work like this, there is entertainment for 
an idle hour in Madame Carette’s disclos- 
ures of the inner enamel, so to call it, of the 
frail shell in which royalty is privileged to 
house itself. 

Our Town. By Maryaret Sidney (Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co., $1.25), is a very 
good, but rather ‘‘ goody-goody”’ story for 
young people. Perchance it may interest 
them, but if it do not who shall say where 
the blame shall be placed? Young people 
are as fickle as birds. Today they hunger 
for fairy-tales, to-morrow they long for 
humorous stories, yesterday it was adven- 
tures that held their loyalty for an hour. 
Our Town is safe reading for them, to ssy 
the least. 

Nero. By Ernst Eckstein. Translated 
by Clara Bell and Mary J. Safford. (New 
York: W. 8S. Gottsberger & Co.) A two- 
volume historical romance, heavy and pe- 
culiar, but not without a certain power 
lying mainly in its perspective. Disagree- 
able enough in many ways, it yet has 
dramatic interest and the fascination of a 
wellimagined and fairly constructed story. 
The translation is a good one in so far as 
concerns making the vehicle of the fictiona 
clear and forcible current flowing slowly to 
the distant end. Why should historical 
novelists make their art appear clumsy 
by overloading it with words? ‘he super- 
elaboration which kills purity of color 
and sincerity of effect is the chief defect 
of historical fiction. 








An Appeal to Pharaoh. The Negro 
Problem and its Radical Solution. (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. $1.00) The ‘“* Radical 
Solution” proposed in this volume is an 
inversion of the settled policy of the Pha- 
raohs to hold the people in the land. This 
author says: drive them out as Ferdinand 
of Spain drove out the Moors. The book 
was deader than the Pharaohs before it was 
written, but is nevertheless more amusing 





than we imagined such a dead thing could 


The Century Co. $1.25.) We have here in* 


be. The author proposes to transport our 

entire seven millions of colored people be- 

ginning with the “ voluntary and steady 

emigration of the active maternal element 

in such numbers as to insure a constant 

lowering of the birth-rate until it should 

cease altogether.”” He is a kind-hearted 

man who wishes to do all gentiy. He draws 

a pathetic picture of the parting scenes when 

the first great exportation shall be about to 

sail. But he rises to the occasion and stiff- 

ens his will to the stern resolve; willing or 

unwilling they must go. Where and what 

is the attractive slaughter-pit to which 

they are to be exported does not appear, 

nor does he make wholly clear to our un- 

derstanding the dire necessity which 

drives us to such a radical proceeding. He 
gives some bad-looking and far from satis- 

factory statistics, but thatis what we have 
been doing for twenty-five years without 
seeing in them anything that was to be 
remedied by wholesale exportation. The 
author says the blacks and whites are 
drawing farther apart intheSouth. We 
have known this too aud published it. 
The author says the Negro is not liked at the 
North as well as he is at the South, 
and he sets up a kind of excuse for the po- 
litical suppression of him which has been 
carried on in the South,’on the ground that 
the North would do the same in the 
same circumstances. Well, we are not 
sure they would, nor are we sure they 
would not, but until we are forced to be- 
lieve that everything which is done by the 
North is right, we shall not be much im- 
pressed with thisargument. After all, we 
are not sure that truth in the form of a pre- 
sentiment of the inevitable does not haunt 
this writer’s mind and throw on him some 
shadow of a coming black State and black 
civilization along the gulf which is to grow 
up without the exportation of Negroes, in 
which two races will not appear side by side 
to each other’s hurt, and where Ephraim 
shall not envy Judah and Judah shall not 
vex Ephraim. 


The Church in Modern Society. By Ju- 
lius H. Ward. (Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany. $1.00) Mr. Ward is on the editorial 
staff of the Boston Herald and an active 
member of the Episcopal Church. He writes 
with facility and sense, and the volume be- 
fore us represents the views of an open- 
minded layman expressed gracefully, and 
with an intelligent appreciation of the diffi- 
culties, dangers and drifts of modern Amer- 
ican society. Unto the Uttermost. By 
James M. Campbell. (Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. $1.25.) Mr. Campbell is a Cougre- 
gational pastor, we believe, in Wisconsin. 
He stands firmly by the Bible, but uses it 
with breadth and freedom ofinterpretation. 
His volume takes its name apparently from 
the breadth, freedom and all-redeeming suf- 
ficiency of the divine mercy of which this 
volume is an eloquent enforcement. The 
author believes in ‘‘ the finality of the pres- 
ent’’ ‘as a probation for the life to come, tho 
he places bis argument both as to this and 
as to the “unpardonable sin” on ground 
that relates more to man’s capacities than 
to the limitations of the divine mercy. His 
chapter on evolution makes the good points 
that as interpreted by the materialists the 
theory lacks a starting-point and that as de- 
veloped by them it will not apply to moral 
life and character. The papers have the ap- 
pearance of sermons rewritten into essays. 
They fill wholly within the lines of ortho- 
doxy for which indeed they make a 
stout and in many. respects original 
deferse and are a valuable contribu. 
tion to the questions of the _ times- 
Supreme Things in their Practical 
Relations. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., LL.D. 
(American Tract Society. $175.) Dr. Burr 
showed himself the master of a telling Eng- 
lish stylein “‘ Ecce Celwm.”’ He takes up in 
this volume twenty-one points in man’s 
practical life of supreme importance and 
enforces them with characteristic skill. 
The book cannot fail to be useful and effect- 
ive. 








New Notcs for Bible Readings. ByS. R 
Briggs. With a Brief Memo‘r, by the Rev. 
J. H. Brookes, DD. (Fleming H. Revell. 
$1.00.) Mr. Briggs was end»wed by the 
Head of the Church with striking gifts for 
the personal work in which he was engaged. 
Like many of the most noted evangelists of 
the day he was a premillenarian and his 
work received from that source both its 
strong merits and its serious drawbacks. 
He was a literalist in the interpretation of 
the Bible, but in the volume before us his 
literalism is held closely to the ground of 
practical religion. where it is comparatively 
harmless. This volume of New Notes 
which has been published after the author’s 


death by his son, is not in any sensea reprint 
of the very successful volume of ‘** Notesand 





Mr. Briggs and Mr J. H. Elliott. Itis an 
entirely new collection tho it has a genera) 
resemblance to the old volume. Mr. Moody, 
Majo Whittle, Dr. J. H. Brookes and other 
premillenarian evangelists and Bible read- 
ers contribnte toit. Itcontainsa great deal 
of meat for famished souls, and tho the 
method may not be the best for the study of 
the Bible it is a very effective method for 
using it and making the Word tell. 


A Few More Verses. By Susan Coolidge. 
(Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.00.) We have so 
maby verse-makers now and so few genuine 
singers that it is well worth while to read a 
little volume beginning with good, whole- 
some and true peetry. Susan Coolidge does 
not aim higher than her gifts can reach and 
this of itself marks her one of the elect: 
None but a genius has this self-command 
restraining every impulse toward forcing a 
note. Here, in these Few More Verses, we 
find authentic song, sweet, simple, touch- 
ing, well sustained throughout the compass 
of a voice which weare always giad to hear. 
But we are curious to know how so good a 
poet ever could be content to make such a 
rhyme as— 
“A knocking at the doorway near, 

Where stood the two from Cesarea.” 


Few such offenses appear, however, and 
while none of the poems can be set among 
the perennials, many of them are of exqui- 
site tenderness and all are womanly and 
pure. 


Selections from Wordsworth with Notes. 
By A.J. George, M.A. (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. $1,75.) Acting on the suggestion of 
Principal Shairp, that ‘‘a thorough and ap- 
preciative commentary, which should open 
the avenues to the study of Wordsworth, 
and render accessible his imaginative 
hights and his meditative depths, would be 
a boon to the younger part of this genera- 
tion,’ the author of this compilation and 
commentary set himself to work. Recog- 
nizing the strong, local coloring of all that 
Wordsworth wrote, he has studied him 
amid the scenery of the Lakes. He recog- 
nizes the deeply religious spirit which in- 
terfuses Wordsworth’s poems and brings 
out their devout Christian character in his 
notes, which, without being pedantic or 
technical, are helpful both in the technical 
and the higher study of the poems. The 
general reader will also find the compila- 
tion a good one for his purpose. 


The Messrs. Putnam’s Literary Gems 
form a new series similar to the ‘“‘ Knicker- 
hocker Nuggets.’’ The type is larger, the 
essays briefer, and the Gems are smaller 
and handsomely bound in morocco. The 
series before us consists of Poe’s ‘“ Gold 
Bug,” “ Rab and his Friends,’’ Goldsmith’s 
“Good-Natured Map,” *‘ The Culprit Fay,” 
George William Curtis’s ‘* Best Society,” 
and Matthew Arnold’s “Sweetness and 
Light.” The Autocrat of the Break- 
fust Table appears in new type and new 
dress from the press of the Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., with an attractive title- 
page and at $2.50 for the set of two volumes. 
The Lives of the Presidents, by Wil- 
liam O. Stoddard, are advanced to the last 
stage in the volume on Presidents Hayes, 
Garfield and Arthur which has just ap- 
peared from the press of Frederick A. Stokes 
& Brother ($1.25 per vol.). 








A History of France. By Victor Dur- 
ny. Abridged and translated from the 
seventeenth French edition by Mrs. M. 
Carey, with an introductory notice and a 
continuation to the year 1889, by J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, Ph. D., Professor of History 
in Brown University. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. $2.00.) A short history of France 
has been a long-felt want in English litera- 
ture which this translation and continua- 
tion of Durny goes far to meet. We wish 
we might have had the full two volumes 
which in M. Durny’s lively style are none 
too long. They are by far the best brief 
history of France, and that pre-eminence 
will easily remain in the translation with 
the present American edition. The volume 
is richly furnished with maps, and isa!! in 
all the most trustworthy and satisfactory 
manual of French history we have in the 
Eoglish language. 


Lake Lyrics. By W. W. Campbell. (J. & 
A. MeMillin, St. John, N. B.), Canada is 
beginning to be heard through a group of 
poets whose charming verses have found 
hearty welcome to the pages of our maga- 
zines. Weare giad to see these Lake Lyrics 
in more permanent form. Mr. Campbell is 
a hearty, earnest, straightforward singer. 
of good song. He is not always at his best 
but there is freshness in his conceits, and a 
sort of bird-music in bis measures. His chief 
value, as a poet, so far, apart from his excel- 
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ment which makes his work yenuinely 
and engagingly Canadian. He sings the 
lakes and landscapes, the air and the life of 
his country to such effect that one gets a 
refreshing breath of the province. 
Blue-Bird Notes, by Ira Billman (New 
York: Funk & Wagnallis, $1.50), contains 
a great many smoothly written poems of a 
kind to please a large class of readers. 


Sweet Brier. By Mrs. M. E. ba Sherwood. 
(Boston: D. Lathrop Co. $1.25.) A very 
interesting and instructive book for village 
and country girls who desire to know some- 
thing of the usages of polite society. The 
mistakes, mishaps and petty valgarities of 
Phyllis are rather exaggerated, we should 
think, but they serve to teach excellent 
lessons ia manners. The book isillustrated 
by W. L. Taylor. Last Chance Junc- 
tion, by the author of ‘* Cape Cod Folks’ 
(Boston: Cupples & Hurd, $1.25), is a 
strong story in its conception,tho rather 
broken inexecution. Some ofits situations 
are singularly dramatic, and the whole 
leaves with the reader a lasting sense of the 
pathos and bitterness of life when a good 
woman mates herself with a conscienceless 
gambler. Colonel Bloomer and his wife 
are characters to beremembered. 








English and American Literature for 
Schools and Colleges. By Horaze H. Mor 
gan, L.L.D. (Boston and New York: Leach 
Shewell & Sanborn. $1.00.) The plan of 
this book appears to be‘good, and such ex- 
amination as we have been able to give it 
shows the execution to be fairly up to the 
average standard of ordinary school books 
on English Literature. Short biographies 
of the best authors with extracts from their 
works, together with a list of American 
Poets and an index and bibliographical 
lists,make it a very handy reference volume 
for beginners. 


The publication of this new volume by 
Mr. Mitchell, has stimulated the publish- 
ers to issue new editions of the two classics 
which have made “Ik Marvel’ a permanent 
name in Literature. Reveries of a Bache 
lor; or, @ Book of the Heart, and Dream 
Life; A Table of the Seasons, These two 
volumes are delicious little volumes in 
clear, well-faced type, from the DeVinne 
Press and published by the Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Round the World with the Poets. Se- 
lected and arranged by Mary Cate Smith 
and Sarah C. Winn. (Boston: Charles H 
Kilborn.) A book of short selections from 
many poets. The authors claim that the 
singers are here made available as teachers 
of geography, andin a way perhaps they 
are. At all events the selections are mostly 
gems well worth committing to memory 
regardless of the earth’s surface. 


City Boys in the Woods; or, a Trapping 
Venture in Maine by Henry P. Wells (Har- 
per & Brothers, $3.00), will prove an appe- 
tizing book for boys. It is illustrated in 
the generous and effective style of Harper’s 
Monthly, with drawings from the life, and 
keeps clear of the wild fiction of the fever- 
ish and absurd romances which have been 
put in circulation on topics of this nature. 

> 


LITERARY NOTES. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY are soon 
to publish a volume of short stories by 
Brander Matthews. 





..Gargoyle, is the name of a new news- 
paper devoted to art, architecture and 
decoration, published in New York. It 
is a monthly, its first number being dated 
October. 


-The American Architect is publisb- 
ing the competitive designs for the Episco- 
pal Cathedral to be erected in New York. 
The selection, it will be remembered, has 
not yet been made. 


..The Harpers are said to pay #500 a 
number for a serial story in their Monthly. 
As a story is generally finished in twelve 
numbers,that means $6,000 fora novel. They 
are said to pay $50 to an English author for 
the early sheets of his novel when they 
print it in the Bazar or Weekly. This dif- 
ference is to be accounted for by our lack 
of international copyright. 


..Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks wrote his prize 
story, which has lately been accepted by the 
Detroit Free Press, to justify his assertion 
that the Bible is one of the best fields for 
the writer of romance. He had previously 
illustrated this opinion in his ‘“‘Story of 
Miriam of Magdala,’’ which appeared in 
THE INDEPENDENT several years ago. 

..Judge Thomas M. Cooley, Chairman 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
furnishes the introduction to the “ Rail- 
way’’ book to be published by the Scribners, 
This firm is about to bring out in pampblet. 





form Prof. Charles A. Briggs’s recent ad- 
dress before the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. It will also issue soon in book form, 
under the title of ‘‘The United States; {ts 
History and Constitution,” the article on 
the United States written by the late Alex- 
ander Johnston for the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, 


.-The holiday number of Scribner’s 
Magazine will contain illustrations by A. 
B. Frost, Kenyon Cox, Will H. Low, Her- 
bert Denman, Howard Pyle, E. H. Bash- 
field, Theo. Robinson, J. H. Twachtman 
and many others. In fact, the feature of 
that number, to judge from the announce- 
ment, will be its illustrations. J. A. 
Mitchell, the editor of Life, will contribute 
an article on ‘‘ Temporary American Cari- 
catures,’’ which will give illustrations of 
the work of nearly a score of American 
caricaturists. The Hon. E. J. Phelps, ex- 
Minister to England, will write the ‘‘ End 
Paper” of the number. 


.. TheHalle Committee of German Bible 
Revisers are now at work giving the finish- 
ing touches to the labors of nearly two 
decades of years. The touches are based 
upon the opinions and suggestions sent in 
by scholars on the basis of the Specimen 
Bible published in 1883, the great Luther 
year. The revisers aimed merely at cor- 
recting Luther’s translation from Luther’s 
Greek and Hebrew texts. It is exceedingly 
conservative in character, containing scarce- 
ly one-tenth as many alterations as are 
found in the English Revision. The Ger- 
man people and scholars have so far givea 


the work a rather cold reception. 
econ pais 
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An Ambitious Woman. A Novel. By Edgar 
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STAMMERING 


And all nervous affec stone of speech thoroughly cor- 
rected. For full particulars and testimonials ad- 
dress F. A. BRY ANT, 9 West Mth St., New York. 


Memory Primer free for : a Stamp. 
It will interest you. 


School of Memory, 6 W. l4th St., N. Y. City. 


WE CAN GIVE YOU 


a point if you are interested in the financial welfare 





of yourchurch. A system which we originated and 
that has been used with the most giatifyiag resulrs 
in both large and small churches of all denomina- 
tions. It will increase your church's income from 


25 to W per cent. if rightly handled. Full particulars 
mailed upon request. Address 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 





122 Nassau Street, New York. 


MACMILLAN & 60.’S 


NEW BOOKS, 


A New Story by the Arthur of ** The 
Heir of Redclyfie,’’ 


A REPUTED CHANGELING 


OR 


Three Seventh Years Two 
Centuries Ago, 
BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


12mo, $1. 


CHAUCER'S 
CANTERBURY TALES. 


Annotated and Accented. 
With Illustrations of English Life in Chaucer’s time. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 


New and Revised Edition. 
With Iilustrations from the Ellesmere MS. 
12mo. $1.60. 


The New Library Wordsworth. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 


Chronologically arranged with the 
author’s various readings, and many 
new MSs. hitherto unpublished. Edi- 
ted by William Knight, LL.D. Illus- 
trated with etchings, by C. O. Murray, 
from original drawings. Eight volumes. 
8vo. $25.00. 
Also uniform with the above: 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


By William Knight, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, St. Andrew’s. With 
which is incorporated the Solitary Canto 
of the Projected ‘‘ Recluse,” the Frag- 
ments of ** Michael,’’ the Poem on Nat 
Well (originally designed ds a portion of 
‘*The Recluse’), the Alfoxden and Gras- 
mere Journal of Dorothy Wordsworth. 
Records of Tours, Letters, etc., etc. 
Illustrated with an Etched Portrait 
from the picture by Haydon. Three vol- 
umes. 8vo. $10.00. 


Temple Library. New Volume, 


SELECT ESSAYS OF DR. JOHNSON. 


Edited by GEO. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 
With six etchings by Herbert Railton. 
2 vols.,l6mo. $3.75. 
Large Paper Edition (Post 8vo), $7. 

“The volumesare illustrated with some charming 
etchings by Mr. Herbert Railton, and the editor has 
performed his part of the work extremely well. Every 
person must seoner or later possess a copy of John- 
sou’s Essays, and it would be difficult to find them in 


a more attractive form than in the ‘Temple Library’ 
edition.”—London Atheneum. 


Recently publisbed in the “ Temple Library.” 


THE POEMS AND PLAYS OF OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 


Edited by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With etchings by John Jellicoe and Herbert Railton, 
2 vols., lbmo. $3.75. 
Large Paper Edition (Post 8vo). $7. 

“ May fairly rank as an edition de luxe. The pub- 
lishers well deserve the gratitude of all book collect- 
ors.”—Atheneum. 

“Two handy and besutifully 1 vouumes, em- 
bellished with delightful etchin Marked 


by that perfection of editing which is the most valu- 
able result of minute scholarship.”’— Nation. 


Stott Library. New Volume. 


DE QUINCEY. 


A Selection of His Best Works. 
Edited by W. H. BENNETT. 
Vol.{. Confessions of an English Opium Eater, etc. 


Vol. If. On Murder Considered as One of the Fine 
Arts, etc, 
2 vols.,12mo, $1.50. 
“A selection from the best works of De Quincey. 
The size, the exemplary binding, the clear typog 


raphy of these little books, make them almost wheal 
pocket compauions.”—Nation. 


A cheap twenty-five cent edition of CHARLES 
KINGSLEY’S 


** WESTWARD HO!” 

100,000 COPIES OF THIS CHEAP EDI 
TION OF “WESTWARD HO!” 
WERE SOLD IN LONDON WITH- 

IN A FEW DAYS OF PUB- 
LICATION. 
WESTWARD HO! 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


Printed by Messrs. R. & R. CLARK on fine paper, 
8vo. paper cover. 25 cents. 


MACMILLAN & €0.. NEW YORK, 





112 Fourth Avenue. 





PROFESSOR BRUCE’S NEW 


THE KINGDOM OF gqp; 


Christ’s Teachings According to 
the Synoptical Gospels, 


By Pror. A. B. Bruce, D.D., of the Free 
Church College, Glasgow, author of “The 
Training of the Twelve” and “pe Ru. 
mniliation of Christ.” 12mo, cloth, $2.00, 


CONTENTS: Christ’s Idea of the Kingdom. - 
of God.—Doctrine of Man.—The Kip 
gdo 
Church,—The Christianity of Christ, i ~ 


ESSRS. SCRIBNER & WELFORD hay 
ing become sole agents in the United 
States for the well-known house of T, & 7, 
Clark, of Edinburgh, invite the attention of 
ministers and others to their high-class ang 
valuable Theological Publications, all of 
which are offered at the lowest Possible 
prices. Among the latest of these are the 


following: 
History of German Theology in 
the Nineteenth Century. 
By F. LICHTENBERGER. Translated ang 
edited by W. HASTIE. 8vo, $5 00, 
History of the Christian Philosophy 
of Religion from the Reformation 
to Kant. 
By Prof. PUNGER. ‘Translated by W. 
HASTIE, and an Introduction by Prof, 
Flint. 8vo, $5.25. 
Delitzsch on Cenesis. 
A New Commentary on the Book of Gene- 
sis. By Prof. F. DELITScH, 
$6.00. 
Dorner’s System of Christian Eth- 
ics, 8vo, $3.50. 
Lotze’s Microcosmus. 8vo, $6.00, 


Cremer’s New Testamont Lexicon, 
4to, $13.50. 


2 vols, 8yo, 


All of Keil & Delitzsch’s Commen- 
taries, etc., etc. 


All of Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library. 

All of the Hand-Books for Bible 
Classes. 


FULL LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


Send for the Catalogue of Books 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New Vork, 
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FRENCH BOOKS. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 and 853 Sixth 
Ave., New York, has one of the largest stweks 
of French Books in America. School Books 
aSpecialty. His own publications can be 
read by every one. Send for Catalogue. 


HARPER'S Aap 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. One, Fear. #4 
HARPER'S 4! ee . 
HAMPERS Y Ye AZAR; )PLE.* . 
wR’S YU 
HARPER'S CATALOGU # will be sent by mail 
on receipt a ten cents. 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS WEW YORE, _ 


‘END to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENT 
S294 and 29 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
fow: est rates in all papers. 
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r tenacity the vigor and freshness that 
pave given it its wide and merited repute.—N. Y. 


Times. 
Volume 79, Number 474. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


November. 


The Mexican Army 
By THOMAS A. JANVIER. Fifteen Illustrations by 
FREDERIC Raumneres. 
The Republic of Colombia. 
By Hon. RICARDO BECERRA, the former Envoy Ex- 
rdinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Columbia to » the United States. 


At Grande Anse. 
By LAFCADIO HEARN, Illustrated. 


A Century of Hamiet. 
By LAURENCE HUTTON. Illustrated with rare Por- 
traits. 


The Buliding of “the Cathedral at 
Chartres. 
By CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. Illustrated. 


Bird Notes. 
By W. HAMILTON GrBson. Eight Illustrations by 
the aa: 


ALittle Journey in the World. 
ANovel. (Conciusion.) By CHARLES DUDLEY WAR- 
NER. 
York. 
By RICHARD WHEATLEY. Seventeen IIlustrations 
by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


Short Stories. 


SD, csncong insta tsbaiiels By Ltcy C. LILue. 
Illustrated by ROSINA EMMET SHERWOOD. 
Polly Winslow............ By JOHN ELLIOTT CURRAN. 


The Talking Handkerchief....By THOMAS W. KNOX. 


Poems. 

The River Duddon—The Stepping-Stones. By WIL- 
LIAM WORDSWORTH. Illustrated by ALFRED PAR- 
sONS. 

Song of IndianSummer. By ZADEL BARNES GUs- 
TAPSON. 

Love the Crown of Creation. By B. R. BULKELEY. 


Love’s Labour Lost. 
Fall-page drawing by GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Editor’s Study. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Literary Notes. By Laurence Hotton. 
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Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers shoulda 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS. New York. 
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A BOOK OF RELIGIOUS THEMES, MEDI- 
TATIONS AND INCIDENTS. 
ABEAUTIFUL meibary. peasert TO ALL RELIGIOUS 





to say at each meeting 
te will be profitapic. to others present. Circular 
containing fui! ye price, etc., mailed free. 


64 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE UNSELFISH; 
Or, Empire of the Wise. 
By JOHN LORD PECK. 

The notices of this new book that have thus far ap- 
veared are three from religious weeklies( The Inde- 
one), and these are recklessly or hy . un- 
Individualstind so much good in that. they 

ok wo Rive to their friends, or engage * the sale 
pt & missionary work, using it in connection 
Loo! ward” Thousands of readers 





va wri — descriptive circulir, or see adv. in 
Mail r Popuiar rye Monthly for October. 
nltled on receipt of $1.50 in romney or postal note, 
EMPIRE BOOK B 


‘ Mitaduvctse Place, wou’ York City. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Aymns and tunes for Church Wertlp 
ee Barnes & 2e Barnes & Co.. 111 William st. N 





The oldest of our foremost Magazines maintains | 





‘Sou 


For special occasions, bridal. burial, ordination, in- 
stallation, dedication, sacraments, ete.: with Scrip- 
ture selections for chamber or sickness and for be- 
reavement, by Kev. HERRICK JOHNSON, D.D 


** Meets x want exactly,’’—Rev. W. M. 
e ; 


SMITH, D. D. w Sork City 
“Alto ogee <x # an exceedingly helpful 
work.’ terior. 


“Kegatee heroes in a littie reom,’’—New 
oy Evangetist. 


**Judicious and every way excellent,’’— 
The Standard, Chicago 


a te | 5 iy A thoughtful and discrimi- 
nating,’’—The Advance. . 


** Unequaled in completeness and service- 
abloness. **—J.H. BARROWS, D.D. 


**As near perfect as anything can well 
be.’’—J. W. DInsmORE, D.D. 


** Harvests the experience of a lifetime.’’ 
—Nortnwestern Presbyterian 


** For which every minister may be grate- 
fal,’’—The Independent. 


*“*A mark of genius te prepare a book so 
smallt to fill a piace so large.’’—The Presby- 
ervan. 


Bound in limp Jeather, red edge, 75 cents net. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Breadway, New York. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 &29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PROCE- 
DURE IN DELIBERATIVE BODIES, 
By GEORGE GLOVER CROCKER, Presi- 
dent Massachusetts Senate in 1883, 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





“It isaconcise and systematic work, revealing a 
good knowleage of the general subject of which it 
treats.’"—Salem Gazette. 


SEVEN THOUSAND WORDS 


OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. A Guide 
to Correct Pronunciation. By W. H. 
P. PHYFE, author of *‘ How Should I 
Pronounce ?”’ ‘*‘The School Pronoun- 
cer,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“It isa most useful manual.”’—Bishop Juhn H. Vin- 
cent, Chautauqua. 


THE NURSERY LESSON BOOK. 
A Guide for Mothers in Teacbing Young 
Children. By PHILIP G. HUBERT, JR. 
Fifty easy lessons, each lesson combin- 
ivg simple and progressive instruction 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, draw- 
ing and singing. 75 cents. 


THE STORY OF BOSTON. 


By ARTHUR GILMAN, author of ‘‘ The 
Story of Rome,” *“‘The Story of the 
Saracens,”’ etc., etc. Being Volume III. 
in the series ‘“‘Great Cities of the Re- 
public,’’ octavo, with illustrations and 
maps, $1.75. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS 
SERIES 


Per volume, $1.50. Volumes now ready: 
The Story _of yt Egypt, by wre oor 
Rawlinson ; The of Chal Ide A. 
Ragozin ; The ptery tor ‘Greece. by Prot. as, A. 


Story of the Goths. ze Henry Bradley; a e 
tanley Lane-Poole; The 
story of Media, 8 bylon ane 4 erie by Z. A. 
Holl and, by Prof. KE E. 


Rasen Masson ; 
Prof. Rawlinson ; The Story of the Hansa 


*.* Putnam’s new Autumn Catalogue will be 
forwarded free to any address. 


OXFORD MAPS, 


PALESTINE. 
Edited by Dr. H. S. Osborn. 


The new Edition is the most socutate and beautiful 
ornament in the punday-School or Library; contains 
the recent discoveries of PENVEL, JAB OK, SO0C- 
COTH, the POOL OF BETHESDA, etc. No’ other 
map of the Holy land is so complete. All teachers 
in the Sunday-Schools purchasing it are presented 
with its Geographic List Key free. Address for full 
circulars, 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, 
Box 74, OXFORD, OHIO. 
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Studies on the Epistles. 


By F. GopET, D.D. 12mo, 368 pp., cloth, $2. 
“Prof. Godet meets in a masterful way the bald 


= impressively. itis. a work that ter find, it is to 
hoped, many studious readers.” — Watchman. 


By the same author. 


Studies on the Old Testament. $2.00. 
Studies on the New Testament. $2.00. 


Chrismastide in St. Paul’s. 


Sermons bearing chiefly on the Birth of 

our — and the Endof the Year. By the 

Rev. H. P. Lippon. D.D. 12mo, 25 ser- 

mons, WP pages, $1.50. 

“ The written sermon in his hand almost reaches 
its ideal. All preachers should reed such ser- 


mons for study. “and mony people may read them for 
edification.’’—The Literary World. 


By the same author. 

Advent in St. Paul’s. Sermons bearin 
chiefly on the two comings of our Lord. 
2 vols., 12mo, $3.00 

Easter in St. Paul’s. Sermons bearing 
chiefly on the Resurrection of our Lord. 
2 vols., 12mo, $3.00. 

University Sermons, First Series. New 
edition, 12mo, 364 pages, $1.25. 

University Sermons. Second Series. 
12mo, $1.25. 


The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Being the Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1866. 00. 





Second Edition, Revised. 


The Faith of the Gospel. 


A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE. By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, 
B.D. 12mo, 448 pages, cloth, $1.50. Also, 
a Large Paper dition fer Marginal 

Notes. ito, cloth, 35.00. 

“It is a book that the laity will read with ploasare 
and profit, and one that noclergyman can afford t 
miss. It ought t to have a large sale, and ever copy 
should be passed around till it is worn out. e wish 
we could send one to every priest of our Communion 


and to every student in our seminaries.”—The Living 
Church. 


arge assortment of Theological Books, both 
an — second hand may be seen On our counters. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers and Importers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


MISS WARNER’S NEW STORY, 


YOURS AND MINE 
By Anna B. Warner, 12mo..... $1 00 


“An ag book, teaching that selfishness leads 
misery e wish oF boy and girl would read 
ie re Episcopal Methodist 


Marigold. By Mrs. J. M. Drink- 
water Conklin, 12mo........... $1 50 


Jno. G. Paton, Missionary to 
the New Hebrides. An 
po af 

Rey. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, author of the Crisis of 

Missions, says: “ I consider it unsurpassed in mission- 

ary biography. Inthe whole course of my extensive 

reading on these topics, a more stimulating, 5 yd 
and every way first-class book has not fallen in 
hands. very body ought to read it. 

Modern Miracles, being Mani- 
festations of God’s Love and 
Power, by Leila Thompson, 
with a Preface by Rev. Alexan- 
der McLaren, D.D.,16mo...... 75 

Spurgeon’s Gold. Selections 
from Spurgeon’s writings...... $1 00 

Spurgeon’s Lectures to Stu- 
dents. Second Series, 12mo0.. 1 00 

A Visit of Japheth to Ham 
and Shem. By S. A. Mutch- 
more, D.D....... eid cadens ~ ae 


“ Dr. Mutchmore writes with a vivacity that gives a 
peculiar patirection to bis pages, and as he is evidently 





record of his experiences in the lands he visited. me 
Mail and Eapress. 


Hugh Miller’s Scenes and 
Legends of the North of 
Scotland, 12mo...... ee . $1 50 


Two Girls Abroad. By Nellie 
Ms A at occas hus edes : 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, New York. 


oF oe & et x 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


Home Reading Course 


Art, Physics, and Palltionl Economy. 
DO NOT WASTE THE WINTER, 
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SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUGATION. 


Address; JOHN H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J, 
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FASHIONS. 


Upon receipt of ONE DOLLAR, we will 
mail postage paid for one year to any ad- 
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“LADIES’ TOILETS” 


{a descriptive Journal of New York, Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin Fashions), and one 
copy of our large Complete Catulog of 
Harper’s Bazar Patterns (Fall and Win- 
ter edition). Address 


J.G.CROTTY & CO., 


180 to 186 Cherry St., New York. 








MUSIC. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


introduced in its present 

one Mots acolin in 1861. Other makers fol- 
lowed in the manufacture of theseinstruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 
mm & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
rrr excellence of mg Rs oO 8, the fact that 

f the great World's itions, since and 


at aloft that of Paris, 1867, 
in competition with best mak- 
ers, of all se tries, ys A have 


wane en the hy oa 
honors. bemeaand $22t0$900 catalogues free. 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their Pianos, that they are 
superior to all others. Fees recognize the high 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
art of piano building, but still claim superiority. 
This they — Me p= 4 the remarkable im- 
provement introd' 4 them in the poet = 
and now known as tae *“Mason & Hamiin 
deivseetokics 
greatest possi- 


STRINGER,” by 
is secured the 
ble purity and refinement of 
panes together with tly in- 


ding in 





Acircular, containin testimonials f from three hun- 
dred purchasers, mu“icians, and Santee, 60 sent, together 
with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

— — Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 


MASON 4 N& HAMLIN OR ORGAN N AND PIANO CO, 








CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS,,,,contsining new 


iclaty well-known 
—FroOkR 1889.— vriters and com- 
osers, and preceded 
by an exceedingly interesting Kesponsive Exercise 
oo Ay be used with or without the Carols. 16 
rice, 5 cents a single copy. 
Christmas cA f Bells,’’ yy ¢ ry 
g Steele; * t pony Wi 43 en 
Hall; * Boal = te Catrpigite 
and **Peace on Earth,’ by J all. Thess consist 
of thoice Responsive $22. throughout which 
are interspersed appropriate Carols written ———_ 
for use in connection with the Readings. Price of 
each service, 5cts. a single copy. 
“Santa Claus & Co.” (New) by 
Burnhum & Root; ‘The New 
Santa Claus,” by Butterworth & 
Murray; *‘Judge Santa Claus,’ Wy ben ema & ay 
“The. Vaifs’ Christmas,” by urnham Root ; 
a Catching Kriss Kringle, by ne Henna ey & Root; 
“Santa Claus’ Mistake,” by Burnham ¥ Root and 
“Bethlehem,” (for adults only) by Weatherly & 
Root. Price of each (exce ethlehem) 30cts. a 
single copy. Price of Bethlehem, 50cts. a single 
copy. Any of the above mailed postpaid on receipt of 
ance’ price. 
*,*Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas 
Music, sent free to any address. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 








EDUCATION, 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York, 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Peeteqnam and Instructors 
1 578 yoodent last yea’ 
RTMENT OF THEOLOGY .—Clas- 

—_ 


wit OsOPHY 





ny OF PREPARATORY 
+ Classical, Philosophical and 


‘ATORYV OF MUSIC, 
Lyte hs 
Full Courses with increased Electives, Enlarged 
Library, Cabinet Fe Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Build 
Tuition aa ‘incidentals, $10 ver bore of 3 munths. 
_— Board and Room Rent per term 
s begin Aprii 24 and September 17th. 1889; Jan. 
7th ar and April 8th. For full particuiars. send for 
“ Announcement” to 
G. W. SHURTLEFF. Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 





R Mrs. 
SEVEN GABLES, fritesiensaMieschos 
for Young Ladies. {n South Jersey. Prepares for 


any college. Climate mild and dry. 
lustrated circular. 


BACKWAR 
Th 


ymnasium. n- 





specialty.Location unsu 
Rddrees DR. WILLI 








AGENTS WANTED. 





ity cures catarrh., colds, etc. Sample b meu. 
25c. Cat. Free. E. E. Brewster, Holly, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


or “* FOUR YEARS PER. 

My fy Story of the ar, ON AL EXPERIENCE AS 
JNURSE” in H tals, 

, AF on the he Bette tek. Teco jiven? RE. 
ild fire. o tition. pages. 

Send ose Nt wanes at thousand. cresee more 


n 
te V4 ts and give iva Ivrea Terms. Address, 
at WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


ASEnTS | WANTED A st published, and 


offer finest line of B! 
graphic ¢ e'Bibie. sees agi SR 
satietactary. Price, Only 50 cts. For 
fall Sarciowlarn opply 
J, W, KEELER & 00., | 623 Chestnut 8t,, Phila.” Pa, 


$10: A DAY, agents wanted. Medicated Electric- 











to sell BIBLES 3 
Religious Books. 
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Financial. 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE most important event in financial 
circles last week was the presentation of 


the Atchison re-organization plan. 
This road, with a mileage of over 
7,000, stock of 75,000,000, bonds 
amounting to over $106,000,000, and 


fixed charges. including interest, taxes 
and rentals of $11,150,000, has only 
been able to cover $8,000,000 net, or a 
deficiency of $3,000,000. It was plain to 
every one, therefore, that if this state of 
affairs continued either a receivership or 
re-organization was inevitable. It was 
hoped that improvement in traffic would 
tide over the evil day, and some increase 
in that respect did occur, but not suffi- 
cient to meet the road’s fixed charges by 
the above-stated deficiency. For weeks 
past the managers have been carefully 
devising a plan which would avoid bank- 
ruptcy, and put the road’s finances in a 
sound condition, and at the same time 
treat all classes of security-holders equi- 
tably. Their task was a difficult one; but 
it has been accomplished in a manner 
highly creditable to their ability and skill 
as financiers, as well as to their sense of 
fair treatment of the varying rights of 
security-holders. The strongest points 


in favor of the new plan are, 
first its fairness to all concerned, 
and next a substantial reduction 


of fixed charges. It reduces the latter 
down to $7,352,000 a saving of $3,805,000. 

It also proposes the issne of $150,000,000 
of 4 per cent. general mortgage to be ap- 
plied as follows: $131,766,550 to take up 
existing lien issues; $12,500,000 to be sold 
to stockholders at 80 to meet cash re 

quirements of $10,000,000, including the 
floating debt and $5,733,450 for a reserve 

fund. There will also be issued $80,000,- 
000 of 5 percent. income bonds to be ap- 
plied, $73,602,160 in taking up lien issues; 
$1,250,000 to be given to stockholders who 
subscribe to the new 4s; $4,692,914 for 
issues of incomes outstanding, and $454,- 
926 for a treasury balance. Of course, 
where such a variety of opposing interests 
are to be considered it can hardly be ex- 
pected that all will be satisfied. There is 
some question, therefore, as to whether 
the holders of a portion of the first-class 
bonds which cover the best and most 
essential portions of the road will readily 
consent to pool their bonds with the less 
desirable issues; stockholders may also 
feel hurt at haviug an additional issue of 
$80,000,000 income bonds placed ahead of 
them; while the plan bas been further 
continued for its complexity. But 
these difficulties were unavoidable; sacri- 
fice somewhere was imperative, and the 
plan with all its imperfections is the best 
that could be devised, and will, if carried 
out, prove one of the most remarkable 
financial achievements by a corporation 
in history. It involves over two hundred 
and fifty millions of securities, and is 
certainly a more complex if not larger 
subject of reconstruction than was Read- 
ing. Thus far it has met with exception- 
al favor from security-holders, who real- 
ize that if this expedient fails receivership 
is inevitable. It is yet early. to hear from 
London, as the plan in all its details has 
not been presented at this writing, so that 
the unfavorable reports from that quar- 
ter are decidedly premature. 

The stock market appears to be hinging 
almost entirely upon the money market. 
The activity of trade in the interior causes 
further demands upon the East, which 
the banks with their present low reserves 
are unable to meet, except by asharp con- 
traction of loans. Last Saturday’s bank 
statement showed such a contraction of 
$5,434,100, which added to the $4,000,000 
of the previous week makes a reduction 
of nearly $10,000,000 in a fortnight. Such 
a tightening of the purse-strings as this, 
and at such a time, cannot be accom- 
plished without more or less derangement. 
The situation was further aggravated by 
the fact that of the $1,625,275 surplus re- 
serve thus required, one bank held $1,- 
300,000 of the amouat. Call loans on 
stocks have ranged 5@15 per cent., the 
common rate being 8 per cent., while 


and trust companies will not lend below 
6 per cent., and even then only upon 
choice collateral and to regular customers, 
while four and six months’ loans are 
quoted at 6 per cent., the rate for 60 days 
is quoted at 7 per cent. The chief reasons 
of stringency are, first the active demand 
for money for legitimate trade require- 
ments, and next the depleted condi- 
tion of the bank reserves, the lat- 
ter holding about $23,000,000 less 
gold and over $2,000,000 less legal tender 
than at this time last year. The gold has, 
of course, been taken for export. Wall 
Street is again looking toward the Treas- 
ury for relief; but as Gowernment dis- 
bursements through bond purchases, etc., 
are equal to current accumulations, the 
extent of help from that quarter is not 
very great. Some assistance might be 
obtained; but it looks as if for the remain- 
der of the year, or until currency begins 
to returnfrom the interior, that high rates 
of interest will prevail. This acts adverse- 
ly on stocks, and will, so long as money 
brings better rates. It also gives the 
bears opportunities to manipulate the call- 
loan market in their own favor. These 
are profitable times to bankers, and they 
can hardly be blamed for taking advan- 
tage of them. Apart from monetary con- 
ditions, the situation is generally satis- 
factory. The improvement in wade cou- 
tinues, and is reflected in railroad earn- 
ings and in the growing activity in the 
iron and steel trade. The activity in 
trade abroad also favors us, as it 
is already tending to stimulate our ex- 
ports and check imports; thus having a 
beneficial effect upon our foreign ex- 
change marketsand the gold movement. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





Oct. 19. Oct. 12. Differences. 
CSG: ccccccccas $597,812,109 $403,246,200 Dec. $5,434,109 
Specie..... ..... 71,792,500 = 69,157,000 Ine. 2,685.5 
Legal tenders.. 30,363,300 31,926,500 Dec. 1,563, 
Deposits........ 404,954,200 407,166,100 Dec. 2,211,900 
Circulation..... 3,985,800 5,947,500 Inc. 39,500 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





BROS. 0000 ccccce $71.792,500 = $99,157,000 Inc. $2,635,500 
Legal tenders.. 30,363,300 51,926,500 Dec. 1,563,200 
Total reserve.. $102,155,500 $101.083.500 Inc. $1,072,300 
Reserve requ’d 

against depos- 

M0S...ccecceeee++ 101,258,550 101,791,,525 Dec. 552,975 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal 

requirements. 917,250 *708,025 Inc. 1,625,275 
Excess of reserve Oct. 20, 1888............0000+ 16,901,055 





* Deficiency. 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Government bonds were quiet and 
firm. 


Bid. Asked, 
1348. 1891, Registered..................- 105% (L686 
13s. 1891, Coupon. .. . ...... cece... WEY 106 
ds, 1GDT, Registered .....c.csecccsccccsesccdtd Le7% 
4g, 1907, Coupon .. ............ ee 127% 
Currency #6. 1896...... PT | ese 
6s, 1896.Currency ...... ...+- ee 120 . 
Currency 68, 1897 ........ padenas waeena 123 
Currency 66, 1898....... .... Livetnaaien’ 126 ao 
Currency Ga. 1608: ....cccccccccccccccces 129 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 





















bank stocks were as follows: 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
A nerica..........194 — {Mechanics’......20 — 
American Ex. x Mercantile 205 - 
Asbury Park.... Merchants’ ..... 1550165 
nowery Nat...... 500 «310 |Merchants’ Ex. 117 12 
Butch’s &Drov’s.\% — |Market& Fulton.20 — 
Broadway........500 310 | Mech’s & Trad’s..2 ~ 
GASB. cvcecccsesce 2 — |Metropolitan 134% (15 
Commerce....... 200 | Metropotis 23 — 
Corn Exchange..230 — |Mount Morris i-—- 
Chemical....... wo — ‘Nassau...... 164 — 
Central Nat’l....142 46 |New York. 42 (28 
Continental......182 136 |Ninth Nat’L..... bo — 
Cr 480 — |North America..1655 — 
i — |North River..... we OC 
199 |New York Co...4500 — 
/ 1i5 . ¥. Nat'l E Rt — 
Eleventh Ward..150 - |jOrtenta: 25 —- 
First Nat’l...... 2% = — Pacific. 115 _ 
Fourth Nat’l ....168 — ,|Phoenix. 139) (145 
Fifth Ave....... 1100 - Park. .. 240 — 
Fourteenth St....165 — | Peoples’.........- 225 _ 
German Amer’n.i22 127 |Republic..... .. 135 — 
Gallatin.... 270 +— |Shoe & Leather 160 
— |Seaboard Nat’!..140 - 
— |Second Nat’l.....%2%  — 
Seventh Nat’l....130 — 
550 |Stateof N’wY'rklll 118 
— jt. Nichoias......1220 10 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s.40 555 Tradesmen’s.... 100 lit 
Irving... ..........180 190 | Third Nat’l...... 180 = )86 
Leather Man’f...20 — |Union ........... lv - 
Lincoln Nat’!....250 — |Onit’dStatesNat.215 — 
on Nauare.i* 15 | WestSide Bank, 2% — 
Manhattan....... 1280 — |Western Nat’l.. B46 9336 





FINANCIAL ITEM, 


Messrs. Taintor & Holt offer to invest- 
ors the first mortgage 5 per cent. gold 
bonds of the Cleveland City Cable Rail- 
way Company, due 1909, Central Trust 
Company Trustee. The bonds are secured 
by a first and only mortrge upon twenty- 
four miles of horse-car track, horses, cars 





higher rates are predicted. The banks 


and real estate, pertaining to the opera- - 





tion of three district lines in the City of 
Cleveland and by ten miles of single 
track-cable road nuw being constructed 
upon Superior Street. The interest 
charges when road is finished will be 
$75,000 or considerably less than present 
earnings from the horse-car lines. 








We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 
European countries, Austra- 
lia, St. Thomas, St. Croix 
and the British West Indies. 
also make collections and 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


We also buy and sell all 
first-class Investment Se- 
curities for customers. We 


Investment 
receive accounts ot Banks, Securities. 
Bankers, Corporations, 


Firms and Individuals, on favorableterms, and mak 
collection of drafts drawn abroad on all po_nts in th 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inth 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, MEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT-ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


“OMAHA INVESTMENTS. 


GEORGE G. WALLACE, Investment Agent, 
maha, Nebraska. 
Money placed in choice First Mortgages. Purchases 
carefully made of Real Estate offering large profits, 
either in the splendid city of Omaha or in other parts 
of the West. Acts as agent for Eastern Investors. 
Never a safer or better time than this to buy Omaha 
reaity. Ample References. Correspondence solicited. 


JHE FARNSWORTH OAN 
AND REALTY CoO., [on 
fs) Offer carefully selected choice o 
ui 
G/ INT MORTGAGE LOANS B/ 
in Minneapolis, and St. Paul. is] 
Perfeet title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
= character our invariable requirements, Col- 
ections free, 


Send 
forms and references 


9 / xmas wi 
MINNEAPOLIS, (/ i INNESOTA. 


We have a pamphlet that 
thousands of people east would 
be glad to see. It relates to 
the business of lending money 
here. 


Will you have it? 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


AMERICAN LOAN,AND, TRUST, fOMPARY, 


Created to transact a General Loan, Trust and An- 
uity Busin 


elling Credits, available in 
all parts of the world. 




















00 
: tor, $200,000 00. 
LOAN. TRUSTANDANNUITY BUSINESS 
Investments made upon the security of mortgages on 
first-class real estate, and prompt payment of prin- 
cipal and interest at the rate uf six and seven per 
cent. per annum guaranteed. 

FIVE PEK CENT. PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS. 
Corresponience solicited from parties desiring to 
make safe investments. 

Clinton Markell, President: G. A. Elder, Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. E. Shannon. 2nd Vice-President and Trust 
Officer; James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer; A. 

H. Brown, Ass’t Secretary, Dulutb, Minnesota. 





We own and offer 


$147,000 


CITY OF OMAHA, NEB., 


DISTRICT PAVING 6 Per Cent. BONDS 


Dated October 1, 1889, due in from one to nine years, 
interest payable annually, October 1, at KOUNTZE 
BROS., New York City. 
ro Al 8 ee $20,047,589 
Real value of property ..............eeeeeees 150,000,000 
er 1,561,100 


Population, 130,000. 
Price and further particulars on application to 


S.A. KEAN & CO., 
BANKERS. 


115 BROADWAY, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The value of land in large cities in the West 
like St. Paul is e'eadily enhancing and the prospects 
were never better than at preseat. [f you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 


EB. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL MINN. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bondy 
Semi-Annual Interest, Ne 








made and romitted to lender without charge. 
BEsT LOCA 

Years’ Experience. Ample Capital. Wideconnec- 
tions. Refer to the The Independent. Sena for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 






The Cleveland City 
Railway Co. 


FIRST MORTCACE 
5 PER CENT. COLD 


DUE 1909, 

INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY AND 
IN NEW YORK. JULY ey 

COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF yg 
TRUSTEE. 










Pets 





W YORK 





Secured by a First and only Mortg: 

of horse-car track, horses, cars and real esas 

taining to the operation of three distinct he's 

the City of Cleveland. 

The bonds are further secured by ten miles of sin. 

gle track Cable Road, with Power Plant, 

and Equipment, now being constructed upon Superior 

Street, the principal street in Cleveland, 

The receipts of the horse-car lines have increased 

20 per cent.each year for the last five years, 

The Net Karnings for 1888 were $76,876, and for 

the year 1889 will be $90,000, 

The iaterest charges when the cable road is finishea 

will be $74.000, or considerably less than the 

present earnings from the horse car lines, . 
PARTICULARS AND PAMPHLETS Upoy AP. 

PLICATION. 


ISESESEaRES. c\2 Eic™a OR 


rie > oe oe 


~~ 
a> 


FOR SALE BY 
TAINTOR & HOLT, 


11 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 7 


PER CENT. _ 





_e 


A. 
e 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS aay 
repor 

In all denomigations from $250 to $10,000, running five oi 
years, for sale at par and accrued interest, Principal over 
and interest guaranteed and payable at the Third ne 
National Bank, New York. M.St 
WHAT ARE DEBENTURES? M 

; iT 

This question is fully answered in a little pam. For 
phlet which is mailed free on request. Those having whicl 
money in smali orgreat sums, lying idle or drawing o- 
but a nominal interest, cannot do better than to in. and g 
vest inthese securities. They are positively the sim. sock 
plest form of investment there is, and are as safe as ROA! 
Government Bonds. If you have money to invest, or Pari 


desire furtber information, address 


WM. T. PRATT, Manager, 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co,, _" 


40 and 42 Wall Street, New York, T 





HE Best Investment 
of surplus funds in sums 
of $250 and upwards is in 
our Six Per Cent. Deben- 





ture Bonds, based on the $n 
choice of improved proper- this 
ties in the two Kansas Citys. Al 
the § 
THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO., mone 
Kansas City, Kansas, bary 
estat 
We 
on ap 
FARM LOANS. Co 
SECURED BY and 7% you ¥ 
INTEREST TO INVESTORS. Ne 
Safe as Gevernment Bonds. Interest payabl 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 18 year’ Wd 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any . 
Best of references given. Write for “Our Loan 
Book,” free. 
LEBOLD, FISHER & co. 
Bankers and Loan Agents; Abilene, Kan, io 





SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, | 
Capital, $1,060,000. surplus, $250,400 
Collections promptly made on ali points of the 
Northwest, and remitted for on day of payment. 


H. G. HARRISON, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDEMT. 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, GASBIER. 
PERRY HARRISON, ASsT~-CASHIEB. 


Correspondence Solicited. 








REAL ESTA AN} 
S OF 
20 ‘success 


buying the 
Without loss to investors a good reason for 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of 

sistent Fs choicest p-—~4 Ask for inf 

H. E. StmMONS, V. Pres’t. E. S. ORMSBY. 
150 NASSAU ST... NEW YORK OITY 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO, 


914 17th Street, Denver, 


Special attention given to investments for 
dents, Money loaned only on good real 

















Minneapolis, Minn, 


References: First National Bank, Marquet##. == 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, Cola © 
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 geariek Loan and Investment Co. 


WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, $100,000. 


7s Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


tly, semi-annually, at The Na- 
Park Ban ryew York City. For circulars, giv- 
references and description of loans, address, 
= w.H. LENDRUM 


; way, Room 25, Manager New York Office 
Broadway. 


GEO. Ss. ENGLE av Co., 


Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota, 
desire aD arran yvement with some capitalist 
S by he will farnis the purchase money and we 
whereby Ovnity. to purchase one hundred and sixty- 
the oppor and divide the rrofits ona five-year in- 
acre fart We will have the deed made to the party 
vestner the money. and they give back contract to 
turaistne us equally Two 
divide ears’ crop pays for the land at $10 per acre. 
tret’ guarantee ten per cent. on the investment. 
we Tenat we can and have obtained title to at from 

gid to $15 per acre will soon bring from $25 to $50. 


). G. PEABODY & CO., 


BANKERS, Denver, Colo. 
qHIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


A Selected List of Investments on best State and 
City Property. 
Send on a postal-card for full particulars. 


7.B.SWEET, Pres. GEO, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 
Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7¢ FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 














DO YOU WANT AN AGENCY” 


For a 7 per cent. semi-annual aranteed stock 
which will pay between 50 and 75 per cent. addi- 
rofits, within four years. Also for 7 per 
cent. semi-annual real estate loans doubly secured 
and guaranteed by $1,250,000 of assets. Directors and 
sockholders best of Kansas City’s business men. Write 
ROANOKE INVESTMENT CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
AL. TOWNSEND & CO, 
Farms, Garden, Fruit and Dairy Lands, 
sity property. . 
REAL ESTATE LOAN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents. 
1024 15th Street, Denver, Colorado. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center. 


Asteady uninterrupted growth of the City 
forthe past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

AGreat Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A, WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager, 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com 
pany are recog- 
br by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments offered to the public. 
Refers to 


Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York Cit 
dessrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York City. a 

lA illiams, Esq., of the Chemical National 
pba ew York City. 

+D. ts Say 7 the National Safe Deposit Com- 
FA Smith, Bsq.. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 

the East, 

Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


Gy and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
8T. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. Y. 
INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
OOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 

FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
qs Raat glortzage Bonds, secured by improved 

West. 1 tein the richest agricultural section of 
Broa, XN. Y.cne vDayable semi-annually at Kountze 
eané are alt sete 




















freatest care 
Valuations ,and are based upon conservative 
fitteen ,The officers of this company have had 
clalty of at Successful experience. We make aspe- 
shore ne large or small amounts of gilt- 
© paper, running three to twelve 
Retomable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ices furnished upon are ication. 
. RSEY, President. 
President and Manager. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
DENVER First Mortgage Loans, 7 and & per cent. 
nterest paid semi-annually in New York 
Exchange. 
DENVER Business and Residence Property pay 
annually 8 to 12 per cent. net on cost, and 
a increasing in value. 
DENVER’ opulation, 135,000; Mineral output 
$35,"00,009; Agricultural products, $32,000,- 
; 400 Manufacturing establishments 
whose products exceed $30.000,000. 
THOUSAN Ds of dollars from the East being in- 
vested Dailv. Write for particulars to 
CLARKE& CA BRUTHERS. Investment Bank- 
ers, 721 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 








A 6 PER CENT. 
NET INCOME 


Is assured by buying the 














Real Estate $DEBENTURE 
Bonps issued by The 


Middlesex Bank- 
ing Company, 
Middletown, Conn., Capi- 
tal paid, 600,000, in de- 
nominations from $100 
upwards. 


Apply for full information to FRANK R. JOHN- 
SON, New York Agent (with Gilder, Farr & Co.), 31 
and 33 Broad Street. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank, 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 








RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
perienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 
—. | 
DENVER 

REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 
the center of Denver ischeap- 
er than Jand the same distance from the center 
f any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Manv who have never seen the property 

have madein from three to fiv 


e years, 
Maps and full information furnished upon 1002 
TH ‘ication to 


€ CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 
IRRIGATION INSURES 


cropsin Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. Our 
loans are on irr tarms, and are SAFE. e 
qoavegtes 7 per cent.,and payment of Principal when 
ue. Send for our Prospectus. 
THE COLORADO FARM-LOAN CO., 
36 Equitable Building, 
oston. ass. 
-E. ORCUTT, Pres. 
F. G. PATTERSON, Western Manager. 








DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas Cicy, St. Paul, 


Om ears 4 
and investments made in Duluth now will eld as 
le in those places in 
7 . Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great pe th and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc. E, LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital. $500,000. Surplus, $130,000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and - 

> bentures issued by the Company. secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical Naticnal Bank, New York. No 
better securities offered investors. Best of Eastern 
and Western references {oralshed it desired. Cor- 


reg rite f rti . 
L. CLARKE. Pres. EO Ww “a Treas. 











] 0 Qmaha and Nebraska Loans, 
y! Sums $200 and upward 
The McCague Investment Co.,; 

take 4 per cent. inter- 

WHY sec: 


40 per cent. of appraised value loaned. 
bad on loans secured 


A.L. : ‘ 
D.M.MCELHINNEY, Vice-Pres.C.P. WEBST 5 
H. DEWING’& SON, 18 Wail St., — 

ersonal examination of properties. 
rite us tor particulars. We refer to 

this r 

by choice improved DENVER property, 
made through a responsible and intelligent 
Banking House. 





FRANCIS L. HINE, 

96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT,Bankers, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


o\ AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name ot Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 
eight percent. profit in consideration ot our 
receiving one-half of the additional profit 
made, Thisis better and safer than Bonds 
or Mortgages. Write for references and 
particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. Itis no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 per cent. securities for safety. 
Business so! Hick ‘S A BS LEY 
1551 RICKS  SALey, Coio, 
References: THE INDEPENDENT, People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank. Denver. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL TATA I, AND OANA i MT, 
New EALER LSE¢' ansas 15S, Me. 

Money loaned at6 to 8 per cent.interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in realestate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors.” 


























NEW YORK, CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 
This is the order of the future really great cities of 
this country; but Kansas City is the hest place for 
investments. 


Correspondence inyt . 
MILTON F. SIMMONS, Kansas City, Mo. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
BOOB soc caidesccccccnccsseosonspenesces 1857. 


REAL: ESTATE ROUGH? pne eeD 
PROPERTY RENTED 32% 


remittances made promptly. 











O/ GUARANTEED. 
nee MORTGAGES 


vpos IMPROVED 


in KANSA 


[aetna gt bbe | 
it ° ec! 
Interest semi-annu Vee 'o 


PA 
aT 





T AXES — % assessments looked after and 
LOANS om Fem Mertonge Sr eters of years 
HS VEvk oh MOREL % 
OHND.KNOX&CO 
Investment Bankers 
LARS _<_ fmmmrs teenpmaei Baad 
OQ" ot, . 
Thm Branch Omice Room %, 2 





GUARANTEEING 


AMPLE SECURITY = 
and Loan Agents, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
CAPITAL $250,000. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the 


EASTERN OFFICE: Philadelphia, Penn., 1 


Railway Center of the Twin Dakotas, 


Chestnut Street. 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by improved Real Estate in the richest ic’ 


confined to one-third present value of property. Successful experience. 
trolled by Bestess, rm Bena to either office for pamphlets. 


a ident. 
J.A. PAULHAMUS, Secretary. 


ultaral part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and 
onservative management. Con- 


ets. 
ORR LAWSON, Vice-President. 
J. M. LAWSON, General Agent. 


H. C. SPEER, Banker, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


I have on hand choice Municipal Bonds issued 
by Counties, Townships, Cities and Schoo! Districts 
for refunding, building, constriction of railroads, 
etc.,etc. Principal and semi-annual interest pay- 
able in New York City. Municipal Bonds offer the 
Highest Safety of Investment. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for $500 and upwards. Parties desiring a safe 
investment will do well to send for detailed state- 
ment of each issue and prices. 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railread, and is the bert place 

in the West to make permanent investments. 

¢ Send for maps, pamphlets and further information 
o 


PETTIGREW & 'TATE, 


Sioux Fa.ls, South Dakota. 

















THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure ofthe 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 
which are as follows: 


The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom of travel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1.—CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.—-A LIFE ANNUITY; 

or, 

II. The continuance ofthe pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 


1.—CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.—AN ANNUITY. 


These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 
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ASSETS, JULY |, |! 
pals 14 years, aggregating - 


During past year they have amounted to 
We never had an Obligation mature without Funds 
Debenture Bonds outstanding, - - 


Besides our Capital and Surplus of = - 


We issue Debenture Bonds running 5 
short time. 


sCOCICICICICICICIOICI0I0I0000 C0 

















re ee ee ee ee ee ae 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE C0. | 


We have been paying Interest 17 years, along with Matured Princi- 


During past five years these payments have amounted to - 


Secured by First Mortgages on Land worth = = - -« 


ing so Savings Certificates for smal 
For information write us at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


3c 


889, $4,210,354.48. 






















- $10,394,979.08 
6,087,857.76 
1,630,772.67 


in Bank to meet it, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify, 
- - = = §$1,981,500.00 


6,21 2,926.00 
1,282,799.14 


] amounts on 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


SOOOCOOOL WCCO CICCOLO C0000 800 8 8 ee ae oe oe oe 


Any Subscriber of 
The Independent. 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 





would like the paper sent. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


| October 24, 18 








Office of the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railroad Company, No. 95 Milk 8t. 


Boston, October Lith, 1889. 

To the Stockhoiders and Bondholders of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Sante Fé Kailroad Company and of us 
Auxiliary Comp nies: 

The Annual Report which was presented to you for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1888, showed your 
Property to be in a state of such financial embarrass- 
ment as to warrant feelings of grave anxiety tor its 
future; and it was under such circumstances that 
your Directors, a majority of whom were new to 
office at the last election, took seats at your Board. 

An examination, not hurried nor superficial, but 
thorough and resulting from such actual experience 
of traffics and business as time only could give, was 
necessary before your Directors could assume the 
responsibility of proposing or recommending any 
special treatment of your Property designed to re- 
store it to a sound financial! basis. 

Your Directors consider that the examination, 
which it was their duty to make, has now beenso 
complete as to justify them in laying before you, 
without further delay, a detailed pian for the reor- 
ganization of your property on terms as just and 
reasonable as circumstances permit, and calculated 
to restore the Company to good credit and prosper- 


t 

li is well known two you that the property of the 
Atchison Company is situated in many different 
States and Territories, and that the system is, in 
fact. a combination, mvure or less close, of various 
railway and other properties intended to contribute 
directly or indirectiy to the resources of the one 
main and controlling corporation. 

It has been the object of your Directors to connect 
the separate companies more closely tnan before, so 
as to facilitate the introduction of economies ip work- 
ing them, to consolidate the system and make the 
whole more valuabie, and, with the judicious expen- 
dicure of new capital for the repair, improvement 
and completion of the yoegerses to secure an in- 
crease in gross and net earnings to the Company ata 
minimum of expense of operation. 

To accomplish these results itis proposed to issue 
new One Hundred Year Four Per Cent. General Mort- 

rage Bonds for ne Hundred and Fifty Millions of 

ollars ($150,000,000), to be secured by a general mort- 
gage covering ali the property of the (‘ompany, in- 
cluding a!l the Securities representing the control of 
and ownership in the necessary con tituent com- 
p*nies as described herein later, and all Equipment 
now subject to Car Trust Liens. Additional Bonds to 
the above, to be issued only for newly construeted or 
newly acquired mileage. 

All thesecurity of the Uld Bonds will be preserved, 
so thatthe New Bonds will have the protection of 
all existing tiens, with the additional! security of the 
completion and betterment of the _propestics from 
the new capital proposed to be raised 

The Taxes and Kentals added to the Interest upon 
that portion of the new Four Per Cent. Bonds which 
it is proposed to issue at once make up an Annual 
Fixed Charge of under povee Million Five Hunared 
Thousand Dollars ($7,500.01 This sum, in the 
opinion of your Directors, f: ~~ rly represenes the Earn- 
ing Powerofthe System this year, and they confi- 
dently hope and believe it will be increased in the 
future 

There is also designed to be issued One Hundred 
Year Income Bonds for Elghty Millions of Dollars, 
($80,0.0,000), bearing interest at the rate of and not 
exceeding Five (5) per cent. per annum, non-cumula- 
tive, but payable only from, and to the extent of such 
Net Earnings as may be found after the Fixed 
Charges have been met, within the limitof Five (5) 
per cent. 

this Income Bond it is proposed to issue to provide 
for such reductions of interest upon present bonds as 
it is found necessary to make in order to bring the 
Fixed Charges of the Company within its Earning 
Power. 

The General Mortgage Bonds and Inc»me Bonds 
Sine be issued in denominations of not less than 

1,000. 

In forming the basis for the scales of the various 
Bond issues under the proposed exchange, your Di- 
rectors have given careful consideration to all inter- 
ests; and they believe that they are now able to pre- 
sent the matter in a maaner which treats all holders 

equitably. 

hey assure you that they are assiduously and so 
far successfully engaged in carrying out judicious 
fe onomies and arrangements for development of 
jusiness, and tney confidently appeal to the holders 
of all classes of securieties to come forward at this 
crisis and protect their property from the disaster 
of disintegration and bankruptcy. 

They theretore beg to call your attention to the 
plan of reorg:nization as hereinafter explained to 
you in detail, andthey feel it necessary to state in 
the strongest terms that the non-success of this pro- 
posal will inevitably resultin foreclosure with al! its 
attendant misfortunes. By order of the Board of 
Directors. 

GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 


DESCRIPTION or THE SYSTEM, PROPERTIES 
ND OBLIGATIONS 

The property , the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railroad Company, embracing its genera! system. 
has its pepertast by iniat Chicago, Ill.; Superior, 
Neb.; Crosby, ; Galveston, ‘Texas; Paris. 
Denver. Col ;El Paco, Texas; Guaymas, Mexico; Mo- 
jave, Val. (connection for Sun Francisco, Cal.), and 
Los Angeles, San Sernardino, and San Diego, Cal. 
Total LepreadeSw ned aud Con- 


Th (ntecensgenessacensseencannatades 6,443.24 
Total *Rallroads Controlled 

Jointly with other Railroad 

i incbilenkditiedad hindneeten 516.84 


Aggregate Neortaaged Mileage of 
ilroads, Atchison System— 
General. 6,960.08 

(Representing Operated Railway, Mileage’ Contrib- 
utory to Atchison Company. 7,178.9, counting joint 
Roads at one-half, excepting Wichita and Western 
are —as whole, or a grand total of 7,'08.74 
miles 

MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTIES—OWNED : 

Arkansas Valley Elevator Company. Kansas City. 
Mo.; Usage Carbon Company, Kansas; The San 
Pedro Coal and Coke Company, New Mexico; The 
Cafion City Coal Company, Colorado; The Trinidad 
Coal and C: oaking Company. Colorado; Cherokee and 
Pittsburg Coal and mining Company, Kansas; The Las 
Vegas Hot Springs Company, New Mexico. 


MISCELLANEOUS | ph a ES—JOINTLY 


The Atlantic and Pacific 
Kansas (one-half): The Atchison City Elevator 
Company. Atchison, Kansas (control); Raton Coal 
and Coke Company, New Mexico (one-half): The 
Scandinavian Coal and Mining Company, Kansas 
(one-balf); The St. Joseph Terminal and Railroad 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo. (one-half); St. Joseph Union 
Depot Company. St. Joseph, Mo. (one-ninth); Union 
Depot Company of Kansas City, Mo. (two-tenths): 
Atchison Union Depot and Railroad Company, Atchi- 
son, Kansas (two-sevenths). 


Equipment Company, 


The Atchison, Topeka and santa Fé Railroad Com- 
pany’s interests in the foregoing properties are re 7 
resented in the following Capital Stoc<s held directly 
by the Atchison Company and indirectly by the Com- 
panies whose capital stocks are owned by the Atchi- 
son Company: 

RAILROAD COMPANIES. 
ares. 
Kansas City, Topeka & Western Railroad co .y 000 
Leavenworth, Northern & Southern Railroad 


in Abtbeeneahepbenabeeshagouasen 
Florence, Eldorado & Wainut Vailey Kali- 
road Co 





Wichita & Southwestern Railw ay Co 


Tee Chicego, Kansas & Western ‘iaiivoad ' se 
Mandeacabeesésccosieercodhadesnete 7,343 

The Pueblo & Arkansas Valley Railroad Co.. 56,142 

The Denver & Santa Fé Railway Co .......... 90 


The wes -uenise & Soutbern Pacific Rail- 
SR +> Stil dhenintsseneéesunssiehentenckasesens 93,000 


Ticaddek sdbtahbéshess Andestaneh .sabaaseneechesas 9,360 
Stiver C ra Deming & Picific Railroad Co.. 7,060 
The New Mexican Railroad Co.... ............ 208 
Rio Grande & E] Paso Railroad Co...,........ 980 


The Southern Vansas Railway Co............. 50,578 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa «6 Railway Co.... 
Sonora Railway Company, Limited...,,....., 52,460 


PLAN OF REORGANIZATION 


CHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILROAD COMPANY 


CIRCULAR NO. 63---OCTOBER 15th, 1889. 


New Meanee. & Arizona Railroad Co........... 4 800 
t. Joseph, St. Louis & Santa ré Railway Co. 9,685 

Calltornis Genteal ee 4 chad vocanthze ses 64,548 
Redondo Beach Railway Co................+++ - 2,79 

California Southern Raitro ud SOs co cnsrtboesess 30, 


*Chicago, Santa Fé & California Railway Co. 149.980 
*atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rallroad Co., 
Bb CEI oc cccccctscvcccconesesetsossecsecoccee 49,980 


* Norge.—The shares of the above Chicago 
Santa Fé & California Railway Company and 
of thesaid Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 
road Company in Chicago being subject to the 


Guarantee aoe Mortgage of the Atchison 
Company, and being deposited, accordingly, 
with the rastee under said Mortgage. 


Arizona Southern Railroad Co....... ......++. 
The Southern Kansas Railway Co., of Texas. 
be — 2. os Kausas and Pan nagaete Raul. 


Seen ee ee te eee ees eeeeeee ees eeeeseesseee oO, 


1,000 
5,955 


The Sibley Bridge Co........... 

Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Co 

bo woe = anes Railway o. (Ww 
. R. aK. & W. R. 









P. R. consoli- a 

Bo et “Hope "& Southwestern Rail- > ag 

DPvcceggccssepcaneeses- nacasesesnacse +ecagce a 
Manhattan, Alma & Burlingame Railway Co. 4,14 

MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES. 

Shares 

Arkansas Valley Elevator Co...... .....--ee00+ 969 

‘'ne Atchison City Elevator Co... 261 

Osage Carbon Co........ ....+..++ 2,991 

The San Pedro Coal & Coke Co. 3Y5 

the Cafion Citv Coal Co........... 8,493 

The Trinidad Coal & Coking Co.......... 1,618 

Cherokee & Pittsburg Coal & _ ee Co.. 2.000 


The Scandin Yi > Coal & Mining Co..... ; 100 
Raton Coal & Co so ‘. 
The Las Vegas Hot Springs Co 
The Ly City Belt Railway Co......... 
The St. Joseph seretnel & Railroad a 
St. Joseph Union Depot ¢ 
Union Depot Co. of Kansas BIE us ees cccccegascs 
aT J Union Depot & Railroad Co. (par 

$1.0) PR cakes: ,cevesnsesececese - sconces 8 
The nt antic & Pacitic Equipment a 1,635 

All of “the shares of Stocks of Railroad 

ont Miscellaneous Companies are exclusive onty of 
sufficient number of each necessary to be held for 
qualification of Directors. 








The present OUTSTANDING MORTGAGE BOND 
ISSU LS relating to the foregoing properties, and for 
which the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad 
Company and System- Seneca is liable, directly aad 
indirectly, are as 'ollow 
Atchisor, Topeka & santa Fé Rail- 

road Company. First Mortgage, 





EL ete $7,041,000 00 
Cc onsoliduted Wertonas. 1903, 7 
onocagpeconsenenaiiadnane 108,500 00 
rive Per ‘6 ent. Bonds, 1909, 5 per 
ecceead Seovgnes ubkutlipetentes 922,000 00 
8s. ¥. ~~ Per Ceat. Bonds, 1920, 
jf [er qeeeeomeaee 3,406,600 00 
Four and One Halt yl See. Ss. 
r’. Bouds, 1920, 434 pe 4,532,000 00 
Six Per Cent.3.¥. Scoured , TN 
1911, 6 per cent.............2.00+: 14,277,900 00 
Collateral Trust fia] Per Cent. * 
Bonds, 1987, 5 per cent........... 15,000,000 CO 
es Fund Notes, 1891, 6 
p cwgecwobsriesdoentevetccose 9,000,000 00 
Land Grant Mortgage, 1900, 7 per 
pcdampoanepcensteccenchame: ape 2,211,500 00 
o wie’: Sumner & Ft. Smith 
A First Mortgage, 1909, 
t a » shhepetne incdeanncheesee 728,000 00 
F lorenes, Eldorado & Walnut Val- 
ley R. Ke. poe First Mortgage,iv07. 
GOP GE, dann d. chctbsactadecsasecce 775,009 00 
Kansas “City, Emporia & Southern 
A 1 A First Mortgage, 1X9, 7 
AER OR, ASC IER 532,000 00 
Eiases c Hey, » Tepeme & Western R. 
&. os First ortgage, 1905,7 per 
Soncsecasccct hocncccsseecesceeses 854,000 00 
Kansas City, Topeka & Western = 
; Income, 1906, 7 per ceut. 200,000 00 
Marten "& McPherson R. R. Co., 
tirst Mortgage, 1909,7 per cent. 713,600,00 
The New Mexico & Southern Pa- 
cifie R. R. Co., First Mortgage, 
ST POE, «0s on dpahacideoeene® ‘4,425,000 00 
The Pueblo & Arkansas Valley R. 
= ae First Mortgage, 1905, 7 per 
peonmeuenecsnaes . cannes, seanene 3 715.000 00 
Wi ic ita & Southwestern R. R. 
Co. first Mortgage, 1%2, 7 per 
Wiis dcvaochoted + snk<senbcaitecatabe 412,060 00 
Kansas City, Lawrence & South- 
ro R. R. Co, First Mortgage, 
1969, 6 per cen nt Fidbuinesqncdes othe 2,940,009 00 
Southern Kansas & Western R. a 
Co., First Mertenge, 1910, 7 1,604,000 00 
Sumner County R. ae F rst 
Mortgage, 1910, 7 per cent........ 185,000 (0 
Ottawa & Bu ~ Th nthe R. 
First Mortgage, 1909, 6 per a, 500,000 00 
The Southern Kansas R’ y Co., 
(Gulf Division,) First Mortgage, 
DRIP MID. «neue cceceunennaeee 4,536,000 00 
The southern Kansas Railway Co, 
income, 1927,6 percent... ...... 1,480,000 00 
The Southera Kansas R’ y Co. of 
Lm Virst Mortgage, 1927, 5 per 
BE vcncsanccnpedens cecensenenaseage 1,585,000 00 
Ate oo Topeka & Santa Fé R. ~ 
Co., in Chicago, First Mortg 
1937. 5 per cent. (subject to ~ 
€ yh . and not exceedingin all 
DET, othe cdansthortecatscesed 6,225,000 00 
Chic +7 Santa Fé & California 
R’y on brirst Mortgage, 1927, 
TL , Oe eee 550,000 00 
Cc Rceee ‘ St Louis R’y Co., First 
Mortgage, 1915,6 per cent.......... 1,500,000 00 
California Southern R. R. Co., 
first Mortgage, 1926, 6 per «ent... 2,056,000 00 
The Chicagv, Kansas & Western 
R. Co., First Mortgage, 1926, 
per a=. beadescnsueneoennenbehesscee< 13,284,000 00 
St. jones bh, St. Louis & Santa Fé 
on , First Mortgage, 1918, 6 
nohendtebtaedh stieetitinthéhade 8,000 00 
hit, Colorado. & Santa Fé R’y ey 
First Mortgage. 1909, 7 per cent. 12,696.060 00 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fé R’y Co. 
Second Mortgage, 1923, 6 per cent, 8,464.000 00 
Senora Railway Co.., Limited, First 
Mortgage, 1910,7 per cent......... 5,248,000 00 
Leavenworth, Topeka & South- 
western Ky Co., General Mort- 
“ ige, 1912, 4 percent. Fortheone- 
haif of whule issue, guaranteed 
by Atchison Co. (One-half.)..... 690,000 00 
Tne Wichita & Western R. R.Co., 
First Mortgage, 1914, 6 per cent, 
IOTED « owcnccstovqncccococacascosecesses 791.000 00 
bs x Kingman, Pratt & Western R. 
. Co., First Mortgage, 1916, 6 per 
ak (all) be thecsebuscqesedesceeabouee 956,000 00 
Atlantic & Pacitic RK, R. Co., Guar- 
anteed Trust, 1957, 4 per —_- 
(OBO-RERE).— - cccccccccens avceeccgcee 8,802,000 00 
Atlantic & Pacific R. R. Co. (W. 
D ): Second slortgaye, iis, % per 
cent. (one-hal iseninevas ¢ abtedes 2,800,000 00 
One Carbon A a First Mortgage. 
SUMED GOB scccedesches “esccese 191,000 00 
The St. oseph Wphresbens & R.R. 
Co.. First Mortgage, 1918, 5 per 
Gee diseres ecdscklv ncthesscacccesecs 175,000 00 
TPRINCIPAL AND? 9160,9 000 0 
Serer ar 4 6.0 0 
(annval INTEREST, 89,203,622 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa me t 
R.s Co., Equipment Lease 
rent—De: n 1889, 1890 and isle 6, 1,445,660 00 
es cnpceneebebananannene ’ 
Per ANNUAL INTEREST, $86,739 bv ) 
Memorandum of Mort —~ ig By Rail- 
road properties in the rtsgae Bond owned by Atchison, 





Fopebe & Santa 76 R. R, Co. and used as Collater- 


issues of tuat Compeny: 
Wichita & Southwestern R. 

Co., Second Murtgage 6 per B, 
Harvey County, = R. Co., First 
Mortgage 6 per cent............... 
Denver & Sania Be Ag Co,, First 
Mortgage 6 per cent..............- 
Kee. City, Sunpeuta J 4 Sues R. 
R. ae Second Mortgage 6 per 

Kan. City, “*mporia & = o R. <. Co. 
ae ~ Leenadien . First Mortgage 8 
Els. © Chaiitaiigind = R. Co., First 
Mortgage 7 per cent...... .......- 
Ken. oy Topeka ¥ Western R. 
BOE OBBE. once --c00-epnece 

Kan. City hee Western R.R. 
Co., Second Sertgeas | 6per cent. 
Leav.. Nor. & Sou 0., First 
Mort age 6 per cent.............. 
av.. Nor. &Sou. R. R. Co.. sec- 


Second Mortgage 6 per cent...... 

Marion & McPherson Ext. R. K. 
Co., First Mortgage 6 per cent. . 

New Mexican R.tt .Uo., First Mort- 


pages pet oe MGs cccccccagvecncessss 
Mex. & so. Pac. R. R. Go.. 
First Mort gage 7 — Co 
New Mex. & So. Pac. yt oa Co., 
Second Mortgage 6 oper paiehee 
Chicago, Santa Fé Cal. op ve 0., 


Pekin Div., Ructeunse ae cent. 


=. {oo First Mortgage %, per 
The Sibley — Co,, First Mort- 
age 6 We cctscoscccccccccoses 
California Central R’y Co., First 
Mortgage 6 per ce BE. ccrccoccccevece 
Redondo Beach R’y Co., first 
Ne Biches ction ccocendnedenecgece 


New Mexico & Arizona 1s R. Co., 
First Mortgage 6 per cent... ..... 
St. . season: it. Louis al Santa Fé 
y Co., First Bossgage Sper cent 

‘0 


First Mortgage 6 per cent......... 
Puebio & Arkansas Valley 
Co,, Second Mortgage 6 per cent. 
Rio Grande, Mexico & Pacific R. 

R. Co., First Mortgage 6 .ne cent. 

Rio Grande & El Paso R. Co., 
First Mortgage 6 per 4.3 Sceccess 
a eg ming & Pacitic R. 
rst Mortgage 6 


Kansas City & Emporia RK. R. Co., 


First Mortgage 6 per cent......... 
Kansas City & Emporia Division, 
= LL R’y, 5econu Mortgage 6 _ 





R’y, First Mortgace 6 per cent.. 

Girard iutenaiee S. K. R’y. Fir rst 

Mortgage 6 per cent.. 
There are aiso o 








$265,000 00 
195.000 00 
3,106,000 00 


144,000 00 


100,000 00 
142,600 09 
630,000 00 
795,000 10 
646,000 00 
508.000 00 
385,000 00 
130,003 60 
1,070,000 00 
1,185,000 00 
3,692,000 06 
733,000 00 


656,000 00 
850,000 0) 
6.457,000 00 
270.000 00 
2,513,000 00 
3,907,000 00 
1,381,000 00 
309,000 60 
2, 70,009 00 
4,650,000 00 
500,000 00 
708,900 00 
1,109,000 00 


301,000 00 
350,006 00 
594,000 00 
1,378,000 00 


125,000 00 
the following INCOME 


utstan gt 
~ DS, interest upon which is payable only if earn- 


“Tne Chicago, Kansas & West- 

rR. R. Co. ., Income Bends, 

1998, 6 POF CONE......00-00022000 
California Southern 3. R.C 





$6,642,000 U0 





Income Bonds, 1926, 6 Season 3.494.000 00 
Total Income Bonds.......... $10,136,000 0 
7 apes charges of tbe Company at present are as 
oll 
Interest on Bonds 
and Guarantee 
Fund Notes........ $160,786,000 00 $9,203,620 00 
Add— Contin 


gent issue of ad- 
i. Bondsof 


& 38. F..ip 
YA, a FED 775,000 60 

{Interest on Car 
WOE cccesccccetes 1,44£ 460 00 


Less—Interest on Bonds and 
Guarantee Fund Notes owned 
by Company and represented 
as Collateral, etc.. 


ame Funds 
Tax 






Rentais 


TOTAL FIXED CHARGE? 
NOW PREVAILING.. 





The fixed charges, as 
Reorganization, are us ollows: 
Sugovess = ind 

Mortgage Honds, 

| + we as... “84, 266,550 00 

Less new 


turning to Treas- 


on and in Treas- 
ury are ex- 


38.750 00 
86,759 60 
$9,529,109 60 


258,040 00 
$9,075,280 en 


.$11,1 57,769 60 


roposed under the Pian of 


$5,710,662 00 


141,272 00 





changed...... sees 3,551,800 00 
$149.734,750 00 

Taxes....... incienptenea "$1,221,000 00 
Rentais bevcevesecesios oe 502,00U 00 





$5,629,390 CO 


1,723,090 00 





Fixed charges—Proposed, Total.$7,352,.390 vu 
PLAN OF REORGANIZATION. 


PROPOSAL. 
New 4 per cent. General Mortgage 
Bonds to be issued (Interest pay- 
able January and July)... ........ 


ay isti; M 

‘o e up existin, ortgage 

and Lie in igoues eh 986dbee — 
For Cash Subscription ° 
For ReSOrve. ........ccsesee coves 





‘rg a “2: 5,783,450 00 
Add: Retu oy ° 


from Cash Su 
ee sball 
have been 


and Secuttces 


thereon released 
and exchanged.. __3,581,60 800 00 
Tota! in Treasury. 


i on usted An- 
a 


- $75,602,160 06 
1,250,000 Ou 





of eee of Tn- 
come Bonds 
Ou eve — 4,692,914 30 


"$9,285.250 00 


8150,C00,000 00 


$131,766.550 00 
12,500, 00 
5,733,450 00 





$80,000,900 00 


Atchison, Topeka & 
gage 
Kansas City, 


The saqmaa, Pratt & Western 







yea 
Leav enworth, Topeka 











Treasury Bal- 
GRBBs cs ccncesase 


pe... 825 70 


$51,000,000 00 


Treasury Bal- 
ance as above. 


$454,925 
Add ip Returning 8 


Subscriptions) 

sha have 
been paid and 
Securities 
thereon re- 
Jeased and ex- 
changed...... . _ 1,301,760 00 


Totalin Treasury. $155 756,885 70 35 70 


The method of exchange wil be as follows: 
§ Santa k é RR. ©., First Mort 
e7 per Teoeke Ee —E 

Topeka § omen 

Mort; ctguse 7 hor ceat. Bon wea Co. First 

Holders are entitled to pa — for new 
Mortgage 4s, receiving for each $1.00 5 
Bonds, $1.10) in new 43, and $520 in new inl 


U poe surrender of old bonds wit pons 
ary 1, 1890, attached, new 4s wil Be gi tam. 


cow o. of Januar 1, 1889, incomes 
dating fre 1889. ae 


ill pay in 
4s at 80 (or in Scrip convertibl 
— of Peri between ‘ta ew the 


The income Bonds given as above to Witting 
o! the right to three months’ ineerea as ue. 
quarter of amount to accrue on Coupon of first 


year. 
Kansas A! Emporia & Southern R. 
Bonds: R. Co. Firs 


gage 7 ver cent. 


Mo 
Gulf, C i ‘ % * 
u ‘oO orado & ~~ ry Fé R’y Co., First Mortgage 


ent. Bo 


7 pe 
Wichita. '< Sguty western R’y Co., First Mortgage t 


r cent 


we Kansas & Western R. R. Co., First Mort. 


ge 7 per cent. Bonds 


The Bueblo & Ashoanes Valley R.R. Co., Pirst Mort. 
ds: 


gage 7 per cent. 

Holders are entitled to subscribe for new General 
Mortgage 4s, receiving for each $1,000in old teen bonds, 
$1,000 in new 4s, and $600 in new income $a, 

Upon surrender of old bonds witb coupon of Jayu. 

1, ae, ep 34 ‘ton! be given with 
coupon o. 1, of Januar and Incomes 
ree ae from July}, 1889. y Po 
e Company, on January 1, 1890, will 
4s at 80(orin Scrip convertible into dew fate 
Pay ~ of ae —— 7 per cent. and 4 
r cent. on present par value, for 
reed: Angus = speweunber. —- 
e Income Bonds given as above to be 
of the right to three months’ inte ae 
quarter of amount to accrue on coupon for first 


Callfornia Southern k. R. Co., First Mortgage 6 per 


H Pad aaee itled 
olders are ent tled to subscribe for new General 
sy e o receiving for each $ in old 
bonds, $1,000 in new 4s, and $400 in new Income 


U pon surrender of old bonds with coupons of Jana- 
ary 1, 1890, attached, new 4s will be atves oes 
coupon No. 1 of January 1, of 1890, 
comes dating from January 1,1 
The Company, on January 1, 189), will pay in new 
4s at 80 (or in Scrip convertible into Dew 4s,) the 
difference of interest between 6 per cent. and 4 
per cent. on present par value, for months of July, 
August and September. 
The Income Bonds given as above to be exclusive 
of the right to three months’ interest or ope- 
= of amount to accrue on coupon for first 


hicago, Santa Fé & Cutwents R. R. Co., First 


Mortgage 5 per cent. Bond 


8: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé K. Lat py in Chicago 


First Mortgage 5 per cent. Bond 

Holders are entitled to subscribe for new General 
Mortgage 4s. receiving for each $1,000 in od 
bonds, $850 in new 4s, and $520 in new Incomes. 

Upon surrender of old bonds with coupons of Janu- 
ary 1, 1890, attached, new 4s will be given with 
coupon No. | of January 1, 1390, and new Iacomes 
dating from July 1, 1889. 

The Company, on January 1, 1890, will pay ip new 
4s at 80 (or in Scrip convertible into ye ty 
difference of interest between 5 per cent. o 
present par value and 4 per cent. on 
— oe the months of July, August and sep 


The! Income Bonds given as above to be exclusive 
of the right to three months’ interest or one- 
quarter of amount to accrue oa coupon for first 


year. 
The Wichita & Western R. R. Co., First Mortgage6 


per cent. Bonds. (Nos. 1 toi9i ine. ) 

B Noe i to iene) 
Mortgage 6 per cent. Bonds. ( {08 ) 
Holders are entitled to subscribe for new ar 
jersenge 4s, receiving for —. $1,000 in old 
8, $600 in new 4s and $720 in n fs. 
vaeee surt ender of old bonds with coupons of Jann 
ary |, 1890, attached, new 4s will be given with 
coupon No. 1 of January 1, 1890, and new Incomes 
dating from July 1, 1589. 

The Company. on January 1, 1890, will pay in new 
4s, at*0 (or in Scrip convertible into new 4s)the 
aifference of interest between 6 per cent. 0B 
present par value and 4 per cent. on proposed 
veins for the months cf July, August and 


m ber. 
The I Income Bonds given as above to be exclusive 
of the right to three months’ interest or one 
quarter of the amount to accrue on coupon 


first 
b & Southwestern Riy 0. 
Genera "Mortgage 4 per cent nds: 
Holders are entitled to subscribe for new Genera 
Mortgage 4s, Le = for each $1,000 in boats 
(those guaranteed by Atchison ey) 
new 4s and $400 in new Income 5s. 
Upon surrender of old bonds with coupons of Jax 
ary 1, 1850, attached, new 4s will be given 4 
coupon No. 1 of January 1, 1890, and new Income 
dating from July 1, 188¥. news 
The Company, on January 1, 1890, will pay in new he 
at £0 (or in Scrip convertible into new 48) 
difference of yo between 4 par Yalue on pres 
































n_for tre Te t 





wo ~ — 
Mortgage és ot, 
U -- nev dear 7 d bonds w 
nm surren ? of o) ni 
ar: tached, new i will be given 
yn No. f ‘of January 1, 1890, and new neomes 
g from July 1, 1... 
The Company, on Ja il poy ied 
at 80, (or in scrtp cmeeey inte into aon 5 renetl 
ference of interest between 7 per cent. 
value and 4 
‘or months of J 
































, nds : 
olders are entitled to su 


; ortgage for each 
UI 





indo be Of the ts for 6 per Sah h of June, 
(Continued on page 83.) 
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© ct ober 24, 1889. 


TdadE INDEPENDENT. 


(1405) 33 











at (Continued from page 22.) 
Te ——_—_~ porest between present par value at 


r value 4 per cent. 
hy ; mber 















































































us abo 
Tae pright to three ‘months’ interest or one-quarter 
on coupon for first year. 
ofamount to ack ae Nd Western R. R. Co., First 


pana ‘ibe f Ge 1 
to su r ‘or new nera 
utifving for each $1,000 in old bonds, 
and $360 in new Income is. 

vr of old bonds with coupons of De- 
attached, new 4s will be given with 
of January 1, 18%,and new Incomes 
July 1, 1888. 

y ‘will issue a Certificate payable Janu- 
in new 4s at 80 (or in Scrip convertible 
) for 5 per cent. interest on present par 
e bonds for month of June, 1889, and for 
ce of interest between present par value at 


Kansas 
mhe Chicas0. ber cent. 
Mortgage > De 


Wa 
rit 


H 
ae 


eget 
Sere 
Stee 


Bi 


ren al 4 t 
roposed par value at4 per cent. 
ve cont. alt By, August and September. 


iven as above to be exclusive 
Income Bomenree months’ interest or one-quar- 
hf accrue * goupen - ~y _. . 
aand Santa Fé R. R. Jo., Collatera 
Aschis0n, TOP rent. Bonds, (1987:) 

Trust are entitled to subscribe for new General 
e 4s, receiving for each $1,400 in old bonds 

oy ip and $4S0 in new Income 5s. ‘ 
$i) render of old bonds with coupons of Feb- 
Upon 1, 180, attached, new 4s will be given with 
pe of January 1, 1890,and new Incomes dat- 


ae 


yable Janu- 


esent par value of the bonds for 

inaret od Eopeember, and 4 per cent. interest on 

Aug par for July, August and September. 

income Bonds given as above to be exclusive 

t Mort. 1 ae right to three months’ interest Fo one-quar- 
scrue on coupon for first year. 

ter of amo 4 Sar 'é KR. R. Co., Sinking Fund 

5 . Bonds, (1920 :) 

Holders = entitled Yo subscribe for new General 


in old 4s, receiving = cache OL. in old bonds, 
incom: 5 and $500 in new Income ds. 
: eee wendet of old bonds with coupons of March 
f Janu. Pio, attached, new 4s will be given with coupons 
‘a with stuanuary 1, 1390,and new incomes dating trom 
July 1, 1889. 

3 will pay to the Company, on or before 
in new i 18%, Phe interest on proposed par at4 
' 48) the cent. for months of July and August, which 
t. and 4 will accrue to them in the new coupon of January 
of July, 1, 180, and they will be entitled to receive from 

: the Company the difference between interest at 5 
Kclusive percent. on present par and 4 per cent. on pro- 
Or Oue- posed par for month of September. 

L of first The Income Bonds given as above to be exclusive of 
the right to three months’ interest, or one-quarter 
0, First of amount to accrue on coupon for first year. & 
Kansas City, Topeka & Western R. R. Co., income 7 
lortgaze percent. Bonds: 4 
gumner County RK. RK. Co., First Mortgage 7 per cent. 
rtgage | ds : 
are entitled to subscribe for new General 
st Mort. a e 4s, receiving for each $1,000 in old bonds, 
$1,000 in new 4s, and $6W in new Income 5s. 
"st Mort. Upon surrender of old bonds, with coupon of March 
1690, new 4s will be given with coupons of Janu- 
General 1, 1890, and new Incomes dating from July 1, 
id bonds, ’ 
S. Subseribers will pay to the Company on or before 
of Janu- January 1, 1890, the interest on par at 4 per cent. 
ren with for months of July and August, which will accrue 


Incomes them in the new coupon of January 1, 1890, and 
ey will be entitled to receive from the Company 

y in new the difference between interest at 7 per cent. and 4 

v 4's) the r cent on par for month of September. 

Income Bonds given as above to be exclusive of 


onths of the right tothree months’ interest or one-quarter 
the amount to accrue on coupon for first year. 
exclusive The Southern Kansas R’y Co., Gulf Division, First 
t of one- Mortgage 5 per cent. Bonds: Holders are entitled 
d for first to subscribe for new General Mortgage 4s, re- 
colring | 4 enh 91,08 in old bonds, $00 in new 4s 
e6 {00 in new Income is, 

gat ie: v pe dy of old bonds, with coupons of March 
' General Pine, attached, new 4s, will be given with coupons 
® in old of January 1, 1:0, and new Incomes dating from 

w income July . 
Subscribers will pay to the Company, on or before 
s of Janu- January 1, 189%, the interest on proposed par at 4 
iven with per cent. for the months of July and August, which 
1 new In- will accrue to them in the new coupon of January 


1, 1890, and they will be entitled to receive from the 
y in new Company the difference between interest at 5 per 























































































































































































w 4s,) the cent. on present par and 4 percent, on proposed 
pot. and 4 for month of September. 
18 of July, Income Bonds given as above to be exclusive of 
the right to three months’ interest, or one-quarter 
exclusive of amount to accrue on coupon ior first year. 
t Or one- Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé K. R. Co., Consolidated 
n for. first Mortgage 7 r cent Bonds; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé R, R. Co., Land Grant 
Co., First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds: x 
Cowley, Sumner & Fort Smith R. R, Co., First Mort- 
Chicago gage r cent. Bonds: 
Florence, Eldorado & Walnut Valley R. R. Co., First 
w General Mo 7 per cent. Bonds; 
00 in old Marion & McPherson R. R. Co., First Mortgage 7 per 
income 56. cent, Bonds : 
s of Janu- The New Mexico & Southern Pacitic R. R. Co., First 
riven with ' e7 per cent, Bonds: 
y Iacomes Holders are entitled to subscribe for new General 
y e 4s, receiving for each $1,000 in old bonds, 
ay in new $1,00) in new 4s and $t0U in new Income is. 
ew 4s,) the Upon surrender of old bonds with coupons of April 1, 
> cent. oD attached, new 4s will be given with coupons of 
oposed par July 1, 18%), and new Incomes dating trom July 1, 
; and dep ;and the Company will issue ene paw 
able in Cash, January 1, 189, for interest at 4 per 
) exclusive cent, on new 4s at par, for months of October, No- 
st or one- vember and December, 
n for first The Income Bonds given as above to be exclusive of 
; , te right yd months’ saseped, of one-quarter 
lortgage un accrue on coupon of first year, 
Kansas City, Lawrence & Southern R. R Co., First 
Co., First e 6 per cent. Bonds: 
to $56 ine.) Ottawa & Burlington R. R. Co., First Mortgage 6 per 
w Ge cent. Bonds: 
000 in old Holders are entitled to subscribe for new General 
come 58. 4s, receiving for each $1,000 in old bonds 
ns of Janu- #1,0) in new 4s and $400 in new income 3s. 
riven with Oygy Surrender of old bonds with coupons of April 1, 
'w Incomes attached, new 4s will be given with coupons oi 
July 1, 189), and new Incomes dating from July 1, 
ay in new 188, and the Company will issue Certificate pay- 
new 4s) the able in Cash January 1, 1890,for interest at 4 per 
r cent. oo gent. on new 4s at par, for months of October, No- 
oposed par vember and December. 
t and Sep Income Bonds given as above to be exclusive of 
eright tothree months’ interest or one-quarter 
e exclusive amount to accrue on coupon of first year. 
st OF One Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé R. R. Co.,5 per cent. 
coupon for Holder’ 
rs are entitled to subscribe for new General 
n Ry Co. : 48, receiving for each $1,000 in old bonds 
C in new 4s, and $300 in new Income 5s, 
‘ew General msurrender of old bonds with coupons of April 
in old bonds tg attached, new 4s will be given with coupons 
any) $500 in 1 ay 1, 1890, and new Incomes dating from July 
~} and the Company will issue Certiticate 
ns of Janu e in Cash, January 1, 1890, for interest at 
given with ber cent. on new 4s at par, for the months of 
w Incomes tober, November and December. 
ferune Bonds, given as above to be exclusive of 
y in new & of Tight to three months’ interest or one-quarter 
new 4s) the Atch amount to accrue on coupon of tirst year. 
nt. on Be Topeka & Santa Fé R.R. Co., 44g per cent, 
nds; 
Holders are entitled to subscribe for new General 
exclusive 4s, receiving for each $1,000 in old bonds, 








De 
or one-quat- oe ew 4s, and $220 in new income 5s. 




































first year. Surrender of old bon 
; Mortgage! 
ew General Cor 
aes cent. on new is at” pose 
: 9 at pro; d r value for 
ons of Jam months of October, November and uheomber, 
"given yneome Bonds given as above to be exclusive of 
1ew Incomes Aa, three months’ interest or one-quarter 
Gulf, to accrue on coupon of tirst year. 

in a ne ipecrade & bene lé R’y Co. Second Mortgage 
‘ - g 
t. on preselt : are entitled to subscribe for new General 
ed par valué, receiving for each $1,000 in old bonds 
nber. Is, $960 in new Income 5s. 


with coupons of Apri] 


and $960 
be exclusive 5 er of old bonds. 
or one-quat ia ach new 4s will be iven, with cou- 
; July 1 39, and new Incomes dating 
4 


Ses i 


and the Company will 
t # , in Cash January J 18%, for in- 
- new at proposed r 
5 Months of October, Hoveutber and Be. 
Bonds given as above to be exclusive of 
of three months’ interest or one-quarter 
Seon on ae of first year. 
cent Bonds: 0. of Texas, First Mort- 

























entitled to subscribe for new General 
receiving for each $1,000 in old bon 
oh and $54) in new Lndene ba! on 





ors surrender of old bonds with coupons of March 
+ 1890, ed, new 4s will be given with coupons 
$ 7 1, 1900, and new Incomes dating 

u 


'y 1, 1889. 
Subscribers will pay to the Company, on or before 
January 1, 1890, the interest on pro 


mpany the difference between interest at 5 per 
cent.on present par and 4 per cent. on proposed 
pt for month of September. 

The Income Bonds given as above to be exclusive of 
the right to three months’ interest or one-quarter 
of amount to accrue on coupon of first year. 

The Southern Kansas R’y Co., Income 6 per cent. 


Holders are ‘entitled to subscribe for new General 
receiving for each $1,000 in old bonds, 
$750 in new 4s, and in new Income 5s. 
bt surrender of old bonds with coupons of May 1, 
890, attached, new 4s will be given with coupons 
of July 1, 1890, and new Incomes dating from July 
2 th Com y will issue Certificate 
new 4s at £0,(or in Script 


pa pe Se a 
(inclusive,) and a certificate payable May 1, 
i . value from 
to December 41, (inclusive,) 1889. 
Bo ven as above, to be exclu- 
sive of the right to three months’ interest or one- 
quarter of amount to accrue on coupon of first 


ear. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé R. R. Co., Guarantee 
Fund 6 per cent. Notes: 

Chicago & St. Louis R’y Co., First Mortgage 6 per 
cent. Bonds: 


St. Joseph, St. Louis, & Santa Fé R’y Co., First Mort 
fae 6 per cent. Bonds: 

The St. Joseph Terminal & R. R. Co., First Mortgage 
5 per cent. Bonds: 

The Osage Carbon Company, First Mortgage 7 per 


cent. Bonds: 
Atlantic & Pacitic R. R. Co., Guaranteed Trust 4 per 


cent. nds: 
Atlantic & Pacific R. R. Co., (W. D.,) Second Mortgage 
6 per cent Bonds: 

Against these issues are reserved $22,476,000 of new 
General Mortgage 4 per cent. Bonds, such issues to 
be the subject of special treatment in the future. 

The Chicago, Kansas & Western KR. R. Co., income 6 
per cent. Bonds: 

Holders are entitled to subscribe for Atchison Com- 
pany’s new Income 5s, receiving for each $1,000 of 
old bonds, $350 in Atchison new Income is. 

The Chicago, Kansas & Western R. R. Co. Income 
Bonds paid in as above to include coupon or other 
interest rights of May 1, 1890, and the Atchison 
Income Bonds with coupon to date from July 1, 





California Southern R. R. Co., Income 6 per cent. 
nds: 


Holders are entitled to subscribe for Atchison 
Company’s new Income is, receivins for each 
$1,0.0 of old bonds $300 in Atchison new Income 


5s. 

The California Southern R.R Co. Income. Bonds 
paid in as above to include coupon or other inter- 
est rights of Sept.1, 1589, and of March 1, 1590, 
and the Atchison Income Bonds with coupon to 
date from July 1, 1889. 


CASH REQUIREMENTS. 

Toretire outstanding equipment lease 
SEED Scaevecs nupdeconshbusriegnnansee $1,445,660 00 

To expend on incomplete construction of 

existing lines and for new equipment 


ietaGbbdieessedmemsaeeeasenss 5,000,000 00 
To pay floating debt arising from deti- 
ciency of operations for current year, 
GR BB Bncccisvtse 060. 06sueee. vetececs 3,554,340 00 
Total cashrequirements... .. $10,000,000 00 


Subscriptions are invited for $12,540,000 new General 
Mortgage 100-year 4 per cent. Bonds, interest payable 
January 1 and July 1, being part of the issue to be 
made, under this plan, of the $150,U00,000 previously 
alluded to, 

Subscribers of $800 in Cash will be entitled to re- 
ceive a block consisting of one $1,400 new General 
Mortgage 4 per cent. Bond and $100 in new Invome— 
per cent. Bonds. Subscriptions may also be made for 
one-tenth of a block and multiples thereof, for which 
Scrip will be issued convertible into bonds. Subscrip- 
tions will be payable in installments as follows: 10 
per cent. in Cash upon application, 25 per cent. upon 
allotment, 25 per cent.on March 20, 1890, 20 per cent. 
on June 0, 1sw, and 20 per cent. on September 20, 1890. 

in the above subscription, Stockholders of record at 
close of business on October 15, 1889, will be given 
the preference, and in the event of the application 
exceeding the total amount offered for subscription, 
the . a will be adjusted in proportion to their 

oldings. 

All cash payments under this subscription are to 
be made to Siessrs. Kidder, Peabody & Company, at 
their offices, No. 113 Devonshire Street, Boston, or No. 
1 Nassau street, New Yord, who will issue receipts 
therefor, and actas Agents for the subscribers upon 
the understanding that such moneys shail be held by 
them in Trust, not to be id over to the Kailroad 
Company until the Directors of said Company have 
officially announced that the Plan of Reorganization 
has been accepted and a sufficient amount of securi- 
ties have been deposited to make the Reorganization 
. be anticipated. a 

ayments may anticipated, on a ay upon 
which installments are due, at the rate of per cent. 
per annum, 

The Subscription Lists will be closed on or before 
November 15, proximo, 


DEPOSITS OF BONDS FOR EXCHANGE. 

Deposits of Bonds, under this Plan, should be made 
with the Union Trust Company, Broadway and Rec- 
tor Street, New York, who will issue Negotiable Cer- 
titicates for same, 

For the convenience of holders, deposits can be made 
at the office of J. W, Reinhart, i*ourth Vice-President, 
Atchison Company, % Milk Street, Boston, who wiil 
forward the bonds, effect the exchange, and return 
the Certificates of the Union Trust Company free of 
expense to holders. 


No. 
E.C., who will effect the ex- 
change free of cost to holders. 

Ali deposits must be made before December 15th 


next. 

In case the holders of the Bonds of any particular 
issue or issues fail to accept the provisions of this 
Plan and to deposit their bonds for exchange there- 
under, the Directors reserve the right to carry out 
the other provisions of the Plan irrespective of such 
issue or issues; and, to exclude as they see fit, from 
the benefits of this Plan, any holders of Bonds who 
shall not have accepted the same and deposited their 
bonds for exchange thereunder within the limited 
time herein. 

When the majority of the Bonds of any issue or 
issues have been deposited for exchange under this 
Plan, the Directors reserve the full right to deal with 
such Bonds, by forclosure or otherwise, acting through 
the Trustee or Trustees of the Mo 
curing the same, as fully and completely as the 
holders of said Bonds might have done, acting in their 
own behalf in case they had not approved of the Plan 
| surrendered their bonds for exchdnge there- 
under. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 

Blanks required under this Plan may be had upon 
application to; 

J. W. REINBRART, 

Fourth Vice-President, A., T. & S. F. R.R. Co., 
9% Milk St., Boston. 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 

113 Devonshire St., Boston. 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 

1 Nassau St., New York. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, 

Rector St. and Broadway, New York. 

BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 

8 Bishopsgate Within, London, E, C. 





JOHN GUTHRIE, Prest, J.N, STRICKLER, Cash’r 
L. H. POUNDS, Vice-Pres. A, T. ANKING Sec’y. 
THE INVESTME T BANKING CO., 
opeka, Kansas. 
We make first mortgage loans on approved real 
estate security. These loans afford the best of se- 
curity and a profitable rate of interest. Every pre- 


caution taken to make our securities equal to tay in 
the market. Send for our book. 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


Only the best and safest. real-estate investments are 
offered and recommended in localities where rapid 





ALBGRT M. CARSON, Denver, Col, 





1889. 
Facts Concerning 


THE 


CONNECTICUT 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 





It began business in 1846. 
In the forty-three years ending January 
1st, 1889, it had 


RECEIVED 
For premiums... $155,424,036 97 
For interest and 
COMERS. «sde< hk. ‘ 
Balance’ profit 
and loss....... 


58,426,794 34 


685,110 45 





$214,535,941 76 
PAID OUT 


To policy-holders 
or beneficiaries. $134,162,485 15 
Commissions and 


CXPenses........ - 18,065,501 57 
- | EE. oo ahs 6,455,055 17 
Balance, net as- 

sets for reserve, 

eee ae ceseeeee 55,852,899 87 





$214,535,941 76 

The amount of the dividends returned 
to policy-holders ($46,229,520.80) equals 
2974 per cent. of the premiums received 
from them; the total paid to policy holders 
or their beneficiaries ($134,162,485.15) equals 
86.37 per cent. of the premiums; and these 
payments to policy-holders, plus the bal- 
ance of net assets held for the protection of 
existing policies, aggregate $190,015,385.02, 
or 88.57 per cent. of the entire receipts of 
the company, and $34,589,348.05 more than 
the eutire premiums received. 

The company’s expenses from organiza- 
tion to date have been but 8.42 per cent. of 
its income. 

It paid in 1888 for death losses and en- 
dowments, $3,695,752,04, 

Its gross assets lst January, 1889, were 
$57,460,649.20, an increase during the year 
of $817,150.82. 

Thecompany’s liabilities by the highest 
government standard (4 per cent.) on the 
same date were $51,895,569.61, and its sur- 
plus was $5,565,079.59. By its own higher 
standard (3 per cent.) the surplus was 
$5,214,709.59. 

Io 1888 it decreased its holding of real 
estate $744,244.79. 

It made a net profit of $86,092.15 on real 
estate sold during the year. 

Its membership is so large, and its con- 
tracts are upon so safe a basis, that an 
enormous volume of new business, at the 
extravagant outlay now necessary to pro- 
cure such a volume, is not needed either to 
insure safety or to produce the best perma- 
nent results. 

It is pursuing a strictly conservative 
course. ’ 

It is offering the most securely based, the 
most truly liberal, fair and serviceable life 
insurance policy ever written, as will ap- 
pear from the policy itself, which will be 
gladly shown by any agent. 

It issues no speculative forms of policy, 
but has grafted upon the simplest and 
strictly legitimate plans every feature of 
practical value to the fullest extent com- 
patible with safety. 

Its coatract for paid-up insurance and for 
surrender values leaves nothing to be de- 
sired by one asking legitimate insurance, 

In case of uny known or attempted fraud, 
it will, under its new policies, return the 
entire reserve; but it will not permit its 
members to be defrauded. 

Reference for full details is made to the 
Forty-second Annual Report of the com- 
pany. 


JACOB L. GREENE, 
President, 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, V.-Pres. 


D, H. WELLS, Actuary. 
HARTFORD, March, 1889. 








Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE failures of Messrs. Lessing, Solomon, 
Rosenthal & Co, Waco, Texas, a large 
jobbing and retailing house, and of Messrs. 
Clark & Keen (Ontario Mills) Philadelphia, 
woolen manufacturers, have been the 
most notable events of the week. The 
liabilities of the former are estimated at 
about $1,000,000. Most of the large New 
York jobbers are interested, Messrs. H. B. 
Claflin & Co., to whom assignment has 
been made, heading thelist of creditors. 
The course of the market here has not 
been disturbed, however, and its features 
are without prominence in any particular 
direction for *‘spot” business. The attend- 
ance of out-of-town buyers either whole- 
sale or retail has kept well within re- 
stricted dimensions, commission houses 
and jobbing stores all baving a quiet 
look on that account. The re-order trade 
is the chief support at present, as it was 
for the previous two weeks, with the 
Southern division of the country show- 
ing well. Reference has already been 
made in previous reports to the evidence 
of increased consumptive power of our 
population and each week so confirms 
this that agents and jobbers are all hope- 
ful of future results quite in keeping with 
their late experiences. Ifthe dry goods 
trade is a fair indication of the condition 
of things in the South, there must be an 
unusual degree of prosperity there to be 
still further helped by the present cotton 
crop which promises to be the largest 
ever gathered and looks like selling at 
a remunerative price too. While the 
New York trade is building hopes upon 
Southern requirements it has also every 
reason to regard reports from other parts 
of the States with satisfaction. The 
Christmas specialty season has opened 
early; such jobbers as make this a promi- 
nent feature report well of the past 
week’s doings. For spring delivery 
agents are still booking orders with some 
freedom, the prevailing requirements 
again being in fine dress ginghams, 
sateens, zephyrs, Challies, etc. 





COTTON GOODS, 


Staple cottons have proved in rather 
irregular request, the demand from job- 
bers being very light, intermittent from 
cutters and converters, while the demand 
for export has shown an improvement. 
Prices at first hands have ruled steady. 
Rather more inquiry has been experi- 
enced for colored cottons. Jobbers re- 
porta quiet trade, not quite free from 
price concessions to help business along, 
but on the whole the market is in such good 
shape that these are not more than trifling 
incidents of a quiet period. Print cloths 
after declining to 3}c. for 64x64’s and to 
3c. for 56x60’s have been in better request 
during the past week, and the opinion is 
generally expressed that the next change 
in value, will be a recovery of some part 
of the late decline, sellers being reserved 
at the above prices. In prints, printed 
cotton dress goods, ginghams and woven 
dress fabrics there are no changes of 
moment to report, demands for current 
needs being limited, while for spring and 
summer deliveries, as already noted,orders 
are still of fair proportions. Some new 
lines of goods are being shown, notably 
Cocheco 82 inch heavy printed furniture 
cretonne by Messrs. Lawrence & Co., at 
lljc. per yard. Greylock Mills dress 
ginghams and zephyrs by Messrs. Wvod- 
ward, Baldwin & Co., and a line of prints 
‘*Gold band dress patterns,” by Messrs H. 
B. Claflin & Co.; these latter at 10}c. per 
yard, 


WOOLEN GOODS, 


For soft wool and worsted dress goods 
a quiet but steady duplicating trade is 
reported at first hands with a continu- 
ance of orders for spring trade. Jobbers 
have had a moderate demand during the 
week, There are no signs of greater life in 
the department for men’s wear woolens, 
the demand from all quarters being slug- 
gish. Prices aresteady being already in 
many instances unremunerative to the 
manufactures. Miscellaneous woolens are 
unaltered. 
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FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. 1889. 1888. 


Entered at tne port... $2,650,007 $2,120,775 

Thrown on market.... 2,746,547 2,084,176 
Since Jan. lst. 

Entered atthe port... 110,712,484 106,988,328 

Thrown on market.... 111,162,025 106,135,947 


The demand for foreign goods for im- 
mediate consumption has reached fair 
proportions during the past week, but the 
continued freedom with which importa- 
tion orders are offered has attracted 
most attention. The amount of actual 
business bvoked has, however, been, re- 
duced by the differences existing between 
the importers and buyers as to price, the 
former insisting in most instances upon 
an advance on last season’s rates and 
the latter doing all that is possible to in- 
duce the acceptance of previeus prices. 


READING NOTICES. _ 
TO OUR READERS. 


To the end that Tu& INDEPENDENT may be placed 
in the hands of those who would appreciate it, we 
desire to ask our readers if they will kindly send us 
the names of those of their friends, not now sub- 
scribers to the paper, whom they think would appre- 
ciate, and, perhaps, be glad totake it. We will mail 
such persons the paper for a few weeks without 
charge, in order that they may become fully conver- 
sant with its merits. 








a. 
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I¥ you are troubled with indigestion, sick headache 
or disordered liver, try the great English medicine 
Beecham’s Pills. They cost but 2 cents a box and 
work like magic.—Advt. 


THE PRIZE TYPEWRITER. 

Tue RKemington Standard Typewriter, manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, of 127 
Broadway, received the highest award—a gold’ medal 
—at the Paris Exposition. 

A great crowd of curious people from all parts of 
the world, except America, stood before the Keming- 
ton exhibit nearly all the time the Exposition was 
open, watching an expert operator who distributed 
specimens of the work the Remington is capable of 
doing. Americans are so well acquainted with the 
excellences of this typewriter that its working was 
no novelty to them, and they were conspicuous by 
their absence. There is no question of the decided su- 
periority of the Re 2mington typewriter. 

oe 











WE recently made a hurried inspection of the great 
warehouse of Messrs. W. and J. Sloane, mpeneway, 
isth and 19th Streets, and were impressed, we 
always are when visiting this great eatablishment, at 
seeing such an immense stock of goods in carpets, 
rugs, upholstery and oil cloths gathered together 
from all parts of the world, from the cheapest to 
those of the most luxurious and costly character. 
Messrs. W. & J. Sloane now have onsale a line of in- 
grains of the best manufactures and at wonderfully 
cheap prices. The wonder is how so fine carpets can 
be made for so little money. The Nairn Linoleum sold 
by them is artistic, durable, sanitary and very moder- 
ate in price. Ce rtainly no better opportunity has pre- 
sented itself in many years for the economical sup- 
plying of one’s house with carpets, rugs and similar 
goods than can now be had at the warehouse of 
Messrs. W. and J. Sloane. 





THE State of Michigan has come to the front rank 
among States and is noted for its uniform good yield 
of cereals, its fine grazing for both horses ana cattle, 
for its tine flocks of sheep. It is also famous for 
its healthful climate and received the highest en- 
comiums from the Pan-American delegates as they 
reviewed the two thousand students of Michigan 
University, who greeted them with hearty cheers, 
such as none but strong and vigorous young men 
could give; its common schocis, high schools and col- 
leges are second to none io this country, and Michi- 

an University now leads all other institutions of its 

<ind in the United States. Surely Michigan is a good 
State in which to seek fora home. 

Mr, George W. Snover, of Detroit, will be pleased 
to correspond with any one looking for a home in 
Michigan. 

————— 

We think we are safe in saying that there are very 
few, if any, of the great dry goods houses of this city 
and vic inity or, in fact, of the country, so well known 
hrough the United States as that of Messrs, Frederick 

peser & Company, of Brooklyn. Carrying an im- 
mense stock of goods of all Kindsand descriptions 
fully equal in quality and variety to those found in 
any other establishment in this city or elsewhere, 
conducting all their transactions with their custom- 
ers upon the highest business wines les, it is no 
wonder that their trade with people living outside of 
the cities of New York and Brook a has grown to an 
enormous extent. Thousands of the best dressed 
ladies in the country buy their entire outfits of Messrs, 
Frederick Loeser & Company without ever having 
entered the store. Itis all done by correspondence, 
Their establishment is centrally situated within a 
few minutes of the Brooklyn terminus of the great 
Bridge and is well worth a visit on account of its size, 
completeness and the rich and varied stock of goods it 
contains, 


o> 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS AND 
PIANOS. 

THE improved method of fastening the strings of 

janos, invented by the Mason & Hamlin Organ and 

*jano Company in the year Ist2, is unquestionably one 
of the most important improvements ever made, mak- 
ing the instrument more richly musical in its tones, as 
we il as more durable, and much less liable to get out 
of tune 

Both the Mason & Hamlin organs and Pianos excel 
chiefly in that which is the chief excellence in any 
musical instrument, quality of tone. Other ome 
though important, are much less so than this. + ~ 
strument with unmusical tones cannot be a alte mu- 
sica] instrument. Illustrated catalogues, containing 
deacriptions of new and popular les of organs an 
pianos, introduced this season, will be sent free to any 
one addressing the Company, Boston, New York or 
Chicago. 


A WELL-KNOWN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Very nearly forty years ago was established in this 


city the United States Life Insurance Company, and 
to-day this Company stands in the front rank among 








the life insurance institutions of the United States. 
The name is a most appropriate one, for in every sec- 
tion of the country this company has agencies. Its 


business has been increasing to a very large extent 
during the past several years. The record for 1888 in- 
cluded an increase in assets, an increase in surplus, an 
increase in policies issued, an increase in business 
written and an increase in insurance in force. 
Wherever it has been possible for the United States 
Life Insurance Company to grow stronger, it has been 
the aim of the present management to bring about 
that result, and it need not be added that they have 
succeeded. 

Among the many forms of insurance offered to 
the public, special attention is directed to the “low 
rate term plan,” particulars rezarding which may 
be obtained from any of the agencies or by applying 
direct to the Company. Under the management of 
George H. Burford, President, and C. P. Fraleigh, 
Secretary, the affairs of the United States Life Insur- 
ance Company are sure to be well managed. it might 
be added that the Finance Committee of the Company 
now include George G. Williams, President of the 
Chemical National Bank; E. H. Perkins, Jr. Lig g 
dent of the Im a and Traders’ Ban 
Tucker the builder, and Julius Catlin, Jr., the weil: 
known dry goods merchant, 





THERE are many people in the East who have more 
or less money to invest, upon the interest of which 
they depend for their support. The question how to 
invest a small amount. safely and wisely so that it 
be ves earn a little more interest than can be safely 

tained at the East, is an important one, and the 
as City Investment Company at Kansas City. 
Mo., or Portsmouth, N. H., undertakes to an*wer in 
a little primer which it will send to any address 
upon apeiiceticn tothem. This Company stands well 
and conducts its business in a conservative, Eastern 
manner. It has had much experience, managed by 
men who have their own money & at stakeand who are 
careful that Yad loans shall be safely made and 
promptly paid 





BLANKETS. 

THE well-known house of Messrs. H. P. Williams 
«& Vempeny are now making a special sale of blan- 
kets which 1s attracting acrowd of buyers. This firm 
have recently bought four thousand psirs of white 
blankets at auction.ond they are now offering them at 
press ator below manufacturers’ prices. Messrs. H. 

Williams & Company alo have for sale, in every 
variety and at prices to suit, lap robes, 9 ¢. window 
shades and housekeeping linens, including a very 
fine assortment of quilts. The house is now the sole 
New York agent for the Hartford Woven Wire Mat- 
tresses, which are sold in all parts of the country. 
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URNISHING DEP’T.—Misses’ Paris 
Coats, Misses’ and Children’s Dresses, 
Ladies’ Imported Wrappers, House Dresses 
and Tea Gowus, French Underwear for In- 
fants, Misses’ and Ladies’ wear. Special 
attention given to the order department. 


L4ce AND GAZES. — Point and Du- 
chesse Collars and sets in Van Dyke 
effects. Bridal Veils in Duchesse Point and 
Applique, with trimming laces to match 
Real "Lebo Handkerchiefs, Duchesse an 

Valenciennes, Mousseline de Soies Em- 
broideries, flounces and all oversin choice 
evening shades. Black Lace Drapery Nets, 
White and Colored, Plain and Fancy Crepes 
and Crepe de Chine for evening toilets. 


ARIS DRESSES AND CLOAKS.— 

Costumes for Evening, Dinner, Recep- 
tion and Promenade, Tea Gowns, Matinees, 
Suits, Wraps, Sacques, Cloaks, Long Gar- 
ments, Opera Wraps and Jackets. Also, 
those of our own manufacture, from Paris 
styles, in the most fashionable fabrics. 


URS AND FUR TRIMMINGS.—Seal- 

skin Sacques, Dolmans, Jackets and 
Paletots (London dye), Blue Lynx, Alaska 
Sable and Krimmer, Shoulder Capes, Pele- 
rines and Muffs. Fur Trimmings. 








Sreoadevauy HK 19th st 


NEW YORK. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


EMPIRE BRAND. 
BUSINESS STARTED 1810. 
J. C. WEMPLE, 1845. 
INCORPORATED, 1887. 





Our spring fixtures are the best made. 
Use only the best and have your dealer 
supply our Empire Brand. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO. 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 





A magical beautitier; removes 
ALL blemishes, Wrinkle-, 
Blackheads, Pimples and humors. 
Imparting a wonderfully Lril- 
hant complexion without the use 
of cosmetics. Perfectly harm- 
ess. 


London 
Complexion 


Cloth. 
London Complexion Cloth Company 


140 Nassau St., New York. 


BLANKETS. 


4,000 Pairs White Blankets 
FROM AUCTION, 


ofthe Norwich and Norway Plains Milis, recently 
sold by the agents, Messrs. W. L. Strong & Co., in 
which are Ni R these well-known brands: ER- 
Bint DAUNTLESS, SHENANDOAH, NEVADA, 

pe Ae Swick. MONARCH, QUEEN BESS, GLAD- 
PRINCE ROVAL, LEXINGTON and RUY- 
ALC Rips in all See. which we now offer at and 
below MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, together with 
a very large assortas ent of EASTERN, WESTERN 
and CALIFORN ‘IA makes, Sectnaing.. we finest 
brands and largest sizes at POPULAR PRICES. 

All goods honestiy represented, and satisfaction in 
quality and price guaranteed. 


H, P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 CANALST.,NEW YORK. 
Cheap —jp_ 

ress $8. ze for 

Printing 7 


printed rules. Send 2 ‘yh Ob. Meriden for cat 
presecs, Gun be, to factory. KELSEY 


Medicated. 


Price, 50 cents by mail. 
















CARPETS 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY. 


CARPET SPECIALTIES. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AND INGRAIN. 
We offer these moderate priced carpets, 
with elegant borders to match, with all 
the artistic designs and colorings of the 
most expensive grades. 
MOQUETTES. These carpets have all 
the style and soft coloring of the expen- 
sive Axminsters, but are far less costly. 
Those desiring arich parlor or library 
carpet at a moderate price, should ex- 
amine our Moquettes. 
ORIENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS. Our 
Collection is the finest in the world, and 
our prices are less than those usually 
realized at auctions. 


UPHOLSTERY SPECIALTIES. 


We devote the whole of our second floor 
to the largest stock of DRAPERIES in 
the United States, including examples 
from the most noted looms of the world. 
All FABRICS used for Curtains, Por- 
tieres, Furniture Covering and Wall 
Decoration in every style. Persons of 
good taste’and moderate means will find 
a large and varied stock, especially ar- 
ranged to meet their requirements. 
LACE CURTAINS. Several rooms are de- 
voted to the display of ourj/Lace Curtains, 
in which all Styles are represented. 
ARTISTIC—DURA- 

BLE—SANITARY. 

Soft to walk on as 
a carpet. 

Easy to wash asa 
tiled floor. 

Warm to the feet 
Il in Winter. 

Cool and cleanly 
in summer. 
ae Noiseless. 
Price moderate. 
THE NAIRN LINOLEUM is conceded to 
be the most perfect of all waterproot 
floor coverings now on the market and 
made from 2 to 4 yards wide. 


OIL CLOTH.—Our stock of Oil Cloth is 
well seasoned and durable, with the 
latest color decoration and designs, in 
the usual grades of quality. 


W.& J, SLOANE 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts., 


33 and 35 East 18th Street, 
NEW YORK. 














NDERWEAR 
FOR MEN WOMENAND CHILOREN. | 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues sent on application. 








DANTRELL 


Fine Shoes. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 





NEW YORK. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 





Ridley 


Grand Street, N, Y. 


Covering Entire Block, 


FROM ALLEN TO ORCHARD p57 





LADIES’ AND MISSEg 


SUITS, WRAPS, JACKETs 
AND LONG COATS, 


Lzrge Assortment in Plain and Fancy FABRICS, 

Imported WRAPS, all over braid, heavy drop 
fringe, long fronts, $18.00; worth $25.09, 

Choice imported long COATS, Peasant gle 
trimmed with gimp oruaments and cord fringe, 
$20 0C; worth $35.00. 

Fine Seal-Plush COATS (warranted), 
as seal. at $38.00. 4s handsome 

Peasant COATS, fine cloaking cloth, at $9.75; wen 
worth $14.00. 

Seal-Plush JACKETS, tailor finish, 3 Qualities, gt 
$10.00, $12.75 and $15.00. 

Fine All-Wool Beaver TOP COATS, with Silk vel. 
vet puff sleeves, $19.50. 

Ladies’ good Stripe Cloth N EWMARKETs, al! sizes 
to 44-inch bust, at $6.50. 

Misses’ fine All-Wool Long COATS, plain colors, 
plaids and stripes, from $4.50 to $14.00, 

Girls’ good Woolen CLOAKS, with full Skirts and 
Belts, ages 4 to 12, at $3.50. 

Giris’ good Cloth NEWMARKETS, ages 12 to 18, at 
$3.90. 


DRESS GOODS, 


144-yard-wide All-Wool Cloth SIDE-BAND gpyr. 
INGS, all desirable colors, 58c.; worth $1.10, 

134-yard-wide All-Wool Cloth PLAID SUITINGs, 
beautitul colorings 79c.; real value, $1,25. 

42-inch All-Wool SIDE-BAND SUITINGS, 4) 
coiors, 48c.; worth Tic. 

Double width All-Wool PLAID DRESS GooDs 
STéc ; worth 60c. 

14g-yard-wide All-Wool CHECK CHEVIOTS, ite. 
very cheap at $1.00. 

Fine Embroidered ROBES, large stock, at $9.% to 
$18.00. 


ABOUT HALF REAL VALUE, 


Special Lot 40-inch FANCY DRESS GOODS, in 
borders, figures and stripes, 19c. yard. 


CHEAP AT DOUBLE THE PRICE, 


86-inch TRICOTS, winter weight, at 19. yard; 
worth 30c. 

36-inch All-Wool DRESS FLANNELS, all colors, at 
25c.; worth 45c. 

36-inch Black Satin Stripe DRESS GOODS, %e; 
worth 48c, 

86 pieces 26-inch BOUCLE CLOAKING, in cream. 
white, 75c.; worth $1.25. 


JERSEYS. 


A fine assortment JERSEYS, recently imported 
from Berlin, and advantageously bou t. 


LOT 1.—Fine CASHMERE, blac« a 4d colored, at 
$1.90 each. 

LOT, 2,—Fine Cashmere, Tailor-mad , also fleete- 
lined JERSEYS, $1.98 each. 

LOT 4 .—Latest designs, fine fancy, also fine col- 
ored fleece-lined JERSEYS, at $2.48. 

LOT 5.—JERSEYS, most elaborately braided ané 
smocked, at $2.98. 


The above fally que-hait below average 
selling prices of such goods, 


FURS. 


Alaska Seal NEW MARKETS. £5, 56 and 58 inches 
long, at $225.00, $245.L0, $265.00, $27 5.00 and $350.00. 
fs: coal COATS. a8, 0. 42 inches long at $1250), 

5) 55.0, $ 

Alaska Seal JACKETS, $15.00, $85.00, $95.00, Sill 

ont $125.00, 


FUR SHOULDER CARR 


Black French Cony CAPFS a 
ok reach Seal CAPES hed woh teal seal), $7.00 to 
0.00. 
eect Astrachan (real fur) $1.60, $9.00, $10.00 and 
Fine Eastern Mink CAPES, 15 inches deep, $2.0. 
Hudson Bay and Alaska Sable CAPES. FS, 
Persian, Monkey, Beaver, Marten and Seal MUFI 
BOAS and COLLARS. 
RUGS, MATS, ROBES. 
Fur TRiMMINGS. 


Fashion Magazine. 


Send for Fall number and it will enable mee 
shop advantageously as though preseut nies of 
Beautifully Lllustrated and contains price-l 
the goods to be found in our 8 departments. 


SAMPLE COPIES 15c. or 50c. per Annum 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
FILLED PROMPTLY AND WITH OUR USUAL 
CARE. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Gran Si 
6068 Alen, 691 6 rear, 


E. WILLARD JONES. 
LONDON HATS 


On Exhibition and Sale; 





FALL HATS READY. 


49 NASSAU STREET, NEW YO® 
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same cl 


“recent wrinkle” 
This Leet for the past ten years, and we also put 
tons in the pockets. But the best “ wrinkle” 


Wrinkles in 














Boys’ Clothing. 
A recent wrinkle in the ready made clothing 
trade is to give with every boy’s suit a piece of the 


loth for patching pur poses.—N. Y. Tribune. 
with us,as we have 


a tes Suits is the Patent Elastic Waistband in 


tearing off buttons, saves 


the pan 

patton: nd enables us to make much better fit- 
ting 4 than can be worn with comfort with- 
gat them 


—but nothing that answers the purpose as 
satay are in all of our suits, including the low- 


iced ones. 


Our establishment affords unequalled facilities for 


the outfitting of 


Boys, Cirls & Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buy- 
ers are served by mailas well as if they were in the store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60.and 62 West 23d St.,N.Y. 





CARPETS 


FALL STYLES. 


WE SHALL OPEN THIS WEEK 
SPECIAL LINES OF 
ROYAL WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, 


WILTON VELVETS, 
TRY BRUSSELS, 


INGRAINS, 


BODY AND TAPES- 
AND EXTRA SUPER 


IN THE LATEST DESINGS AND COLORINGS, 
AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


COVERINGS FOR FURNITURE, 


THE RICHEST FABRICS EVER PRODUCED, 
BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 
AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THE ACTUAL COST OF 


PRODUCTION. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES OF 
SILK AND LACE CURTAINS, 
SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 


(A SPECIALTY.) 


ALSO A LINE OF FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE, 


OUR OWN DESIGNS AND UPHOLSTERING, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
FULL LINE OF HALL’S CELEBRATED BED- 





Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS.,, 





COAT BINDINGS\cG 


Ano BRAIDS. 





Dealers. 





Great Reduction in Price. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a }i 


MER LIFEOF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 


eat idea of the home life 


M$ sequel and ke 


" Resented in 
Self; of the = 


gives ske 


of Abraham Lincoln. 
HE MEN,’ 


.’ was written 


y to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
eading of the Emaneipation Proclama- 

tches of the different persons rep- 
at picture; an account of the picture it- 


Who executed it, which suggested it and of the painter 

former pri . 

IN price of these books has been for “ THE 

wil ee FE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
bost-paid at 5@c, until the supply is 


filed wt aoe” PICTURE AND THE MEN’’—is 
35c. Oc 


at . We will f 
w 
Early orders are reque: 


raish it post-paid for 
“Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 BROADWAY, N. Y: 








O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STS. 





OUR SPECIALS 


FOR THIS WEEK. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


HATS. 


1,000 dozen French Felt 
Hats, silk bound, 
25e. 
500 dozen Napped Beaver 
Hats, 


$1.98 each; worth $2.75. 
Misses’ and Children’s Trimmed 
School and Dress Hats, 


$1.98, $2.48, $3.48 


and uoward. 


CHOICE LINE OF 


FANCY FEATHERS 
AND BREASTS. 


LINENS. 


1,000 Bleached Damask 
Cloths, fringed, 

$1.'75 each; worth 2.75. 

1,500 Bleached Damask 


Setts, 2 1-2 and 3 yards 
long, 


$2.98 and $3.50 per Sett; 


‘worth $4.50 and $5.50 a sett 


SPECIAL PRICES ON 
Biankets,Comfortables and Quilts. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 


DURING THE WEEK WE WILL GIVE 
AN EXHIBITION OF THE 


Perfection Meat and Vegetable Cutter, 
HOUSEKEEPERS WILL BE FULLY 
REPAID BY A VISIT TO THIS DEPART- 
MENT. 
GLASSWARE AND CHINA. 
Vienna China Dinner Sets, 107 
pieces, 


$13.74; worth $19.00. 





i j 

Suit and Wrap Dep't, 

50 ELEGANT PARIS 
DRESSES, 

$75, $98 and $125. 

1,500 Fine Ladies’ Cloth 
Newmarkets, in a variety of 
colors, with three capes, 

$9.75 and $12.75. 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF LA- 
DIES’ IMPORTED SHORT AND LONG 
GARMENTS, IN ALL THE LATEST 
NOVELTIES. 


2,000 All-Wool Ladies’ 
Cloth Jackets, tailor-made, 


$2.98; worth $6.95. 


1,250 Finer Jackets, with 
or without vest, in black 
and a variety of colors, 


$4.98, $6.98 and $9.75. 


Special Bargains 
IN 
Ladies’ English Seal 
Plush Sacques, Jack- 
ets, Newmarkets 
and Wraps. 


Alaska Seal London dyed 
Jackets, 


$98.00 and $ 125.00. 


Alaska Seal London Dyed 
Sacques, 


$119.00t0$169.00. 








THE 
PATENT DUPLEX . Armstrong Mfg: Co- 
VENTILATED GARTER | 949 Canal 8t., N. Y. 


, at Factory, Bridgeport, Ot 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

A) VY | The Celedrated 

D - e 

ated 

evens. Duplex_ Ventilate 
— SK kM LETS. 
Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark which is on all of our Boxes 

and also on the clasp of every Garter. 

Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 


The ARMSTRONG MPG, 0., Bridgeport, Conn. 
For Sale or Exchange. 
Unimproved Chicago Snberben Lots. Also 500 acres 

ppi. 


pine Jand in Mississipp 
W. L. BEALS, Freeport, Ill. 














TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO 
“Strong Slat” Cases an: cobinein, Cnases, Sta.ds, ete 
Engravers’ Machinists’ 


East cor. Fulten and Dutch Streets, §. V. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 








Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card, the name and address to which he 


would iike the paper sent. 





Jnsurance. 


THE ORDER OF CHOSEN FRIENDS. 


August 17th, 1889. 
TO THE INSURANCE EDITOR OF THE INDE- 
PENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—I am sure that you must 
receive many such requests as I am about 
to make, but I beg your indulgence, and 
trust that you will grant my request. 

What I want to know about is this: 
What value do you place on the insurance 
offered by The Order of Chosen Friends? 
Can the order do what they profess to be 
able to do in the payment of pulicies? 
Would you advise the taking of insurance 
in any organization based upon the so-called 
mutual and assessment plan ? 

I will be very greatly obliged to you if 
you will consider these questions in-your 
insurance department. 

Years ago I said to an agent of the New 
York Life that I had made up my mind to 
never insure in a company that did not ad- 
vertise in THE INDEPENDENT. I took at that 
time an endowment policy in the New York 
Life—for which I have congratulated my 
self many times since. 

But I departed from my determination 
some time ago, because of the solicitation 
of friends, and took a policy for $3,000 in the 
Chosen Friends. 1 have concluded to drop 
it, and hereafter have nothing to do with 
any insurance of the kind. YetI wish your 
opinion on the matter. I have for some 
time past been reading your insurance de- 
partment with great interest. Kindly 
oblige me in the matter. Should you publish 
any part of this, please omit names and 
dates—I mean my name and post-office. 

Thanking you in advance, I subscribe 
myself a believer in the Old Line Insur- 
ance and your insurance department. 

Very sincerely 


Following are some particulars of this 
Society at the end of 1888: 





a SEE ori EA eS LR May, 1879. 
Income from assessments, etc.. . ..... $758,289 
Te RIE aatelely AO Siete, £8 763,000 
ren naui pas ce beaeee 719,500 
ain earl eile: BPR Rate Sade gS 42,561 
Actual assets in hand........ .......... 21,837 
Contingent assets, due from members 182,507 
Contingent mortuary liabilities....... 77,000 


Amount of certificates written in year 12,284,000 
_ ° ceased ‘ 6,708,000 
in force at end 

Of FORP......5- 65,166,000 
The number and amount lapsed are re- 
ported the same as that ceased, which is 
plainly wrong, as 365 certificates for 
$734,500 are reported as having become 
claims in 1888. Included in the assets as 
above are $1,647 for office furniture, 
which has little market value; $2,991 for 
supply account, which has none; and 
$10,000 ‘‘ judgment against ex-Supreme 
Treasurer,” for which we would not give 
much, The “ actual” assets boil down to 
$2,664, stocks and bonds, and $4,467 cash, 

This is a hand to-mouth Society, and 
the best we can say for it is that it does 
not consume the receipts heavily in ex- 
penses. [t can ‘‘do what they profess to 
be able to do in the payment of policies” 
for a while—as long as the inflow of 
members keeps up and increasing mortal- 
ity (for which no provision is made in 
reserves) delays its work. The cricket 
throve as well as the ant—until bleak 
winds and frost came. 

The members who die during the sum- 
mer and before the bad weather (to con- 
tinue the figure), are the fortunate ones; 
as for those who linger too long in any 
assessment society, we can only say that 
their predicament comes not by any neg- 
lect of ours. 


be “ 


A VEST-POCKET SIZE. 


THE office of the Fraternity of Friendly 
Fellows is at 33 Park Row. Itcommenced 
‘‘business” Octuber 15th, 1885. J. G. H. 
Lehmann and Charles A. Gescbeidt are 
President and Secretary, and have been 
from the start; they are not ordinary offi- 
cers, either—both of them are ‘‘Imperial.” 
In 1886, the Fellows had an income of 
$366.86; paid $55.98 for ‘losses and 
claims,” and $275.25 for expenses, of 
which $61.18 went for ‘jewels and re- 
galia,” and $7 for ‘‘dues of members 
turned over to subordinate councils”; 
during the year 7 ‘‘policies or certificates” 
were ‘“‘written” and 26 ‘‘ceased to be in 
force”; the year closed with an alarming 
indebtedness, In 1887, the income was 
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$207.05, of which $120.80 was ‘ donation 
of salary by Secretary” ; nobody put in 
any claim, and the disbursements were 
$218.19 for expenses: 14 policies were 
written. In 1888, the income was $195.63; 
nobody collected a claim; expens:s ate up 
$172.49; 24 policies (or ‘‘ things”) were 
written; in hands of the Imperial Treas- 
urer are $38.32, which, with $18.35 ‘‘cash 
in office,” makes $56.67 ‘‘ total invested 
assets as per balance.” 

With what loving gravity must the 
great State of New York contemplate 
such results of its beneficent guardian- 
ship, expressed in *‘sworn statements”! 
We imagine these little Lehmann and 
Gescheidt children gathering around a 
tree in the back yard of some of their 
parents, playing at tea-parties, perhaps 
using a real china tea-set, and possibly 
drinking tea which is genuine and not 
merely the ‘‘cambric” of the Pinafore 
Age. That is, we could so imagine, were 
it not for the Society’s title and for the 
regalia and jewels; the former is too 
‘“*good” to be confined to tea, and the 
others we feel must be really real. So we 
see in imagination the regalia and jewels 
(valued at $61.18) glittering above the fes- 
tive board; the ‘‘ Imperial” making the 
very air of the ‘“‘ Council” chamber heavy 
with its purple importance; the Fraternity 
getting up on its feet; the Friendly filling 
the Feilows; finally. after all the feast is 
over and each Fellow is filled to the brim 
with Imperial and other things, the entire 
Fraternity joining hands about a single 
lamp-post. 

Fraternity of Friendly Fellows! 

This pinch of assets, this burlesque of 
business, this microscopic society—this is 
life insurance on the Popular, Natural- 


premium plan!—and how far hence the - 


effectual end of unquestioning credulity 
is we do not know—a mass of people will 
continue to confound life irsurance with 
fire insurance,notwithstanding two things 
more radically unlike could hardly be 
found; to imagine thata little money will 
somehow produce a great deal; to be de- 
ceived by those who represent that assets 
in hand are unnecessary and even dan- 
gerous, and to learn only by their own 
experience. 





INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entit 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Maas. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, an 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


M. V. B. SROEntY President. 
ENRY S8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. WALL Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


be G. BULLOCK, President. 








i ncn tp sunken $4.504.614 0 
tra biLinies.0 4.273.939 7 
SURPLOS (Mass, Standard)..... $793,045 51 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
 - eamnae by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
5.W.ANDERSON.Gen. Ag’t. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY. $x New York, 





























ANIZE 
74th Semi- saaval ) Jan. st) 1889, 
OAM CRETE ee ccscccccs ccc 000 60 
Keserve for Reimsurance............ r: 480 69 
Reserve for all other abilities Peasne 2 2,1 ‘ 2 
GEOG UIE, covccccce coccccccese coves - 3% 9,5 40 26 6 
SE né <screberrininnsnineianl 82.360, 1 3557 37 


Policy-holders in this oom ny have increased Protec- 
uaranties of 


NEW YOrm Ss! SAFETY BLA 
it Notaa aN, Pewee. 


Vios': GOODRICH, "Vice: Preside 
T POLTLOOK aw, Anat. Rao 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
1850, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


Genera! Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
il, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N.STERKHINS, Actuary. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


. RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus 
Increasein olicies Issued, 
Inorease in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRA_JIGH, Secretary. 
i WHEEL WRIGHT Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T.STANDEN Actuar 





KXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘“‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 


of this Company. It is easier to om me insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
the policy itself is the most liberal and equitable con- 


mu blic 
DOD. AGEN? Ts. gestring to represent the Com- 
y, to address J. S.GAFFNEY, Super- 
Ritendent of Agencies at Home Office. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 

In thiscompany pelicy- 
holders have the advan- 
= -4 over those of all 

rcompanies. in Non- 

foriciranle dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 





21 Courtiandt St. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Trustees, wn Conformity to the ot 
Company, submit the following Statement Meehan 








NEw YorK, January 


on the 3lst of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to 3ist 


December, 1888......... $3,865,168 F 


Premiums on Policies not marked off igt 


January, 1888,.... 


Premiums marked off from Ist January. 


1888, to dist December, 1888,.... . . ..,. 


++ $3,867,289 
Losses paid during the same — 
is cs cntheddbeusesesicneses $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
DORGEBs ccte cecccscvorccesseses 687,287 98 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: C 14 
United States and State of New York ; 
Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,468,000 09 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 
GUUMMRERER G6..cccccccccseses ccccccccccccccs 569,947 29 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1.374.912 19 
Cash tm BaDke.......ccsse cessssecceesercee SRM Cash 
DAB ose vececvinsicin $2210 86 & Cash 
——aeeee Bal 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding Certificates Loan 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thetr Loan 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Inter 
fifth of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wi 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced Unit 
at the time of payment and canceled. Distr 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net N.Y. 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- N.Y 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next, N.Y 
By order of the Board, Vall 


























J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: Ohio 
CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 








1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company, 


OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, 

A. WHEELWRIGHT, 
WILLIAM T. STANDEN, 
J.S. GAFFNEY, 


President. 
Secretary. 

Ass't Secretary. 
Actuary. 


Supt. of Agencies. 


1889, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


INCREASE IN ASSETS. 
INCREASE IN SURPLUS. 





RECORD FOR 1888: 


INCREASE IN POLICIES ISSUED. 
INCREASE IN BUSINESS WRITTEN. 
INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE. 





J.D. x 
W. H. H. MOORE, JAMES G. DE FORES’ 
A. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D. LEVERICH Poor 
JAME! N. DENTON SMITH 
WM. STURGIS. [DW’D FLOYD-JUNEs, Cleve 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L RIKER, 
ED MUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD. Loui 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BELL, 
Ww har DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IR RSLEY West 
ORACE GRAY. AMES A. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEOKGE H. 
GEORGE BLISS, LAWRENCE TURNOURE, Albe 
C. A. HAND, ALDRON P. BROWN, Tole 
JOHN D. HEWLE . NICHOLS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,G STAV AMSINCK. 
HENRY E. HA G. BOUL Dun! 
SSELL H. HOADLEY. 
JOHN D. BONS. President. Chie: 
MOORE, Vice-President. 
r > RAVEN, Second Vice-President. Alab 
Cleve 
Virg' 
lowa 
Jeffe 





EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEORGE G. 


JULIUS CATLIN, JR., 
JOHN J. TUCKER, 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 
Pres. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bk. 


—_ 


SSSSSSER SSSESS SESE SEHE SEES 


==, 


WILLIAMS, 
Pres, Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Dry Goods. 
Builder, 





of this Company. It is easier to place insurance on this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and the policy itself is the most : 
U 
liberal and equitable contract consistent with recognized business principles. ut 
THE MARKED SUCCESS #lready achieved by this plan, shows that it fills a want long felt by the insuring 
public. ma 





Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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HOME 





Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





July, 1889. 


(APITAL STOCK - - - - - 








Insurance Co.of New York, 


7 SEVENTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


$3,000,000 00 


: THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
) 
3 Cash in Banks and Trust Companies . .. . oe $278,845 80 
~ Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection 499,877 32 
4 1,345,795 40 
: Real Estate . . 
* Loans on stocks = 195,000 00 
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u BONDS. 
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(19 , o 
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7) ~ Mortgage (Evansville ee ™ — = 100,000 00 106,000 00 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati and In ianapo is 
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Louisville, New Albany an icago Railway Co. 
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. egister H A ’ 
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500 Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
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referre ° ( ca ' . 
00 6“ New York Central & Hudson RiverR.R 100 “ 50,000 00 53,500 00 
%7 =“ [owa Central Preferred . . 100 * 36,700 00 7,707 00 
0 “ National Broadway Bank of N. Y.. ee 10,000 00 30,000 00 
0 “ American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . . i’? 20,000 00 30,400 00 
nk. - ¢ Mercantile National ‘Bank « of N. Y. 100 - ape 4 om 4 
¥ ank of America, N. 1 “ I , 
ods. 0 “ Manhattan Company, N. Y. 50 10,000 00 18,000 00 
, wm — Exchange National Bank ; hate on haa bin 
er, or J . . ’ as 
| 0 “ Chatham National Bank of NY. 25 5,000 00 13,750 00 
200 “ National Bank of Commerce of N. Y. 100 * 20,000 00 39,000 00 
Bk = ri Fone Satianal Bank of N. Y., " e bray oe S Lyn 2 
, Bk. assau Ban i . 5 
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ts) } * “ 5, ¥ 
.. “St. Nicholas Bank of N.Y . oa, |... 12,500 00 15,625 00 
‘ « Hanover National Bank of N. Y. . . 100 “ 10,000 00 27,000 00 
0 « National Bank of the Republic . . . 100 “ 10,000 00 17,000 00 
9 ene p ational Bank « _: >) er = py eae S = 4 
Ollan rust Co. . 28 e r ’ 9 
” “ Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn . . . 100 “ 10,000 00 20,500 00 
22% Metropolitan Trust Co wm , Hee 5,000 00 11,250 00 
Long Island Loan and Trust Co., Ss Ta? a ee 4,500 00 7,875 00 
$8,846,139 58 
Pad nd th te Bhat 
LIABILITIES. 
fash Capital . . ive, allies naareaneal, ‘ $3,000,000 00 
nost C i peremium Fund , 3,784,442 00 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... . $126,082,153 56 


Increase during year 
Policies written.............. 
Increase during year. 
Risks nee 
ncrease during year.. 

Risks NG Tht sas 45h cocebass peaooseocs cabbage dossti ch ahbatide chadoraalineran’ 
Increase during year 


oceewny = Toa pene OS 
Paid Policy-Holders. 








THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
bpetauurxsdsssesesiee Bopeeseaeates $49,617,874 Y~4 





$126,082,153 56 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 
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Deiandek. oxicuns pS Lee ee 8 eee 7,940,063 
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120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 
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rity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the other. 
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® 1? nd y oun débris of the autumn, and all the time, | He came into the odd sort of room and | Alida needs a home and protection, She's 
a §. half under his breath, he whistled softly | approached the fire, looking about with | only eighteen, but she’s been around 
7 2 an old tune, while he wondered what | great satisfaction. great deal with her father—he wasa . 
SLEEP. Hilary would think and say to the news ~ 


BY PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 


I LIKE that happy phrase which calls 
Sleep the parenthesis of sorrow— 
Between the grief to-day that falls 
And that which waits for us to-morrow; 


When for a while sad sighings cease, 

And sobbings die in slumber sweetly; 
And night’s repose and perfect peace 

Shut out the day’s keen pains completely. 


** He giveth his beloved sleep’’; 

Oh tender words, oh true and treasured! 
Their full significance, how deep, 

The stricken soul alone hath measured. 


Then bless His name who thus hath set 
For weeping eyes such intermission, 

When hearts in dreamless rest forget 
The bitterness of their condition. 
MALONE, N. Y. 


—_ 


HILARY. 








BY LUCY C, LILLIE, 





IT was a wide, old-fashioned house with 
picturesque possibilities which its young 
mistress had never thought of developing; 
but life in its ebb and flow offered slight 
suggestion in such matters to the girl. lt 
had held for Hilary George one supreme 
object—her distant cousin, Geoffrey Dale, 
whose boyhood had been passed in Honey- 
brook in the old frame house Hilary had 
inherited with a modest fortune, and 
whose comings and goings since those 
v ry young days had been the girl’s cne 
delight—one measure of tunefulness in as 
dull and monotonous an existence as can 
well be imagined. The house seemed on 
this late October afternoon to brighten, 
Hilary fancied, because at any moment 
Geoff might be expected. 

‘* Perhaps he will come this afternoon,” 
she suggested to her aunt and only com- 
panion, Mrs. Kim. ‘‘ He wrote he would 
be here this week, and it is Thursday now, 
And what do you suppose his news is?” 

Hilary’s lips curved with a smile and 
the pink deepened in her cheeks, but Mrs. 
Kim shook her head. She was inclined 
to be negative in gestures, however, and 
generally speaking, such were followed by 
some affirmative statement. 

‘* Probably he has got the South Ameri- 
can appointment,” the older woman said, 
in a matter-of-fact way. 

Hilary’s faint color ebbed away now. 
Geoff had talked a great deal of this ap- 
pointment. Snould she, ought she to be- 
grudge it to him? And yet! Hilary, as 
she went out and sat down upon the step 
of the low-roofed porch at the back of the 
house, her eyes fixed absently on the 
straggling, old-fashioned garden, tried to 

philosophize, tried to think what life 
would be to her in his absence. 

It had been raining all the afternoon, 
but in a fashion which served, curiously 
enough, to make the lonely country 
about Honeybrook unusually attractive. 
In the dry season, the fields, the roadway 
and even the village itself were apt to 
look brown and colorless; but under the 
glisten of the rain-drops the white veil of 
snow or the frosting of the trees in win- 

ter, the dull place became picturesque. 

Now, tangles of late greenery in the 

woodland awoke into a certain positive 

charm with raindrops falling on or from 
them, and the autumn foliage which was 

Honeybrook’s one patent to nobility, fairly 

radiated color as the soft October rain 

fell, mists gathered and circled about 
them, imprisoning their colors like the 
setting of a jewel, while the slight sway- 
ing of branches had nothing mournful in 
it—the cadence of their music broke the 
stillness of the afternoon in a cheering 
fashion. 

All this was familiar to the young man, 
who for some reason best known—or per- 
haps scarcely known—to himself had 
struck out from the main road to Honey- 

Lrook and entered one of the woodland 

paths. He went on his way, with his coat 

buttoned up to bis chin, one hand now and 
then engaged in pushing aside some wan- 
dering, childish-looking branch above 
him, the other holding a light cane, mak- 


he had to bring her. Nothing had be- 
fallen Geoffrey Dale since he could re- 
member without sympathy from Hilary 
in it. Her father had been his guardian 
—when the old Squire died and Hilary 
and Mrs, Kim continued their monoto- 
nous life in the family homestead, two 
solitary, quiet women, Geoff was al- 
ready out in the world learning his pro- 
fession, and altogether part of the ‘‘ mad- 
ding crowd,” diversions now and then 
occurring when he visited his cousins at 
Honeybrook, and told Hilary all his 
hopes and fears, his plans and projects 
unreservedly as when they were boy and 
girl, scouring the country on a summer 
day. or sitting in the prim parlor of a 
winter’s evening, while the snow fell out- 
side, and the Squire and Mrs. Kim dozed 
over their reading at the center-table. 
Where the path ended and the piece of 
woods dwindled away into the merest of 
sbrubland there was a sort of bank up 
which the young man leaped lhghtly, 
coming out ontoastrip of road facing 
which was Hilary’s wide, gambrel-roofed 
old house, and Geoff deciding to add zest 
to the cccasion by a surprise, made his 
way cautiously around to the kitchen en- 
trance, where he startled old Ellen by a 
sudden inquiry for Miss Hilary. 

** Lor, Mr. Geoffrey !” Ellen said, with 
a wrinkled smile of welcome, ‘‘ what a 
start you hev give me. But there, she'll 
be pleased now—she was half-lookin’ for 
you all day. You'll find her,I guess, 
down to the studdio.” 

The ‘‘ studdio,” as Ellen called it, was 
a small building below the garden which 
in some remote period had been for a sea- 
son or two occupied by an artist—a friend 
of the Squire’s whose name was unknown 
to Hilary, but, departing in this voiceless 
fashion, he had left the name of his work- 
shop, and certain odds and ends of furni- 
ture, asa permanent reminiscence of what 
had been, and by Geoff’s advice and with 
some assistance from him, Hilary had 
fitted up the one room the building in- 
closed into a surt of parlor; warm days 
she sat there with her work; when the 
colder weather came on and Geoff 
chanced to be at Honeybrook, she had a 
wood fire lighted on the hearth the artist 
of long ago had built in, but whatever the 
season the place seemed to Hilary conse- 
crated to Geoff Dale, and to the happiest 
hours of her life. 

Geoff turned on his heel quickly and 
went down the path bordered by wet lilac 
bushes, showing here and there bits of 
late autumn blossoming in the garden to 
the left, and cheered by the gleams of 
firelight he saw dancing in the studio 
windows. The little house was set in the 
midst of riotous greenery. A tall apple 
tree bent its gnarled and venerable 
branches over the low porch, and as Geoff 
paused for a moment to peer in one of the 
windows he had to hold back some ten- 
drils of wet vine which had almost in- 
closed the tiny panes of the casement. 

But Hilary was there. The young man 
watched her for an instant in silence, the 
supremely satisfied expression comipg 
back to his face. No doubt in expecta- 
tion of his coming she had been setting 
the little room to rights, building up the 
fire and giving ita homelike air. Now 
as she stood there in the center of the 
room and finally went back to the fire- 
side, kneeling down to kindle the blaze 
afresh, it suddenly seemed to the young 
man in the window that Hilary was—very 
attractive! Queer that it had never cross- 
ed his mind before. 

‘Hilary!’ He tapped on the window- 
pane, but the wet vines swung back again, 
and he made his way to the doorway of 
the little house. 

Hilary, radiant with delight, had swung 
it open, revealing an interior ample as to 
spice, and furnished with some artistic 
effect. 

**Geoff! I thought you’d come!” 
Hilary’s heart seemed to be shining 
through her dark eyesas she raised them 
to the young man’s handsome, happy 
face. 





ing occasional little swirls among the 


**You see Hilary—I couldn’t write it. 
{ wanted to tell you.” 
‘* Yes”— Hilary’s heart began to beat 
a trifle more quickly but she meant to be 
brave. She stwod leaning back against 
an old oak tablein the center of the room, 
her hands pressed down each side, and 
her eyes untlinchingly fixed upon Geoff- 
rey. 
‘*T suppose,” she said, and moved to 
pick up aspray of golden-rod, and then 
resumed her former attitude, ‘‘ you are 
going to South America.” 
There was a moment’s silence. The 
vines outside swayed back and forth— 
Hilary was saying to herself as she 
watched them mechanically, that she 
must look cheerful and bright and 
glud—so by the time Geoff answered 
she had forced at least composure into 
her sweet young face. 
Geoff gave an embarrassed laugh. 
** Why no,” he said, looking away from 
the girl and down into the depths of the 
crackling fire, ‘‘ that’s given up for the 
present. I’m—engaged to be married.” 
When other October days succeeded to 
those of this sad year Hilary George could 
recall trifles in form and color, sound and 
movement, belonging to that moment; 
could see again the wide firelit room with 
its quaint air, its blossoms and its endless 
suggestions of happier days; could recall 
every line of Geoffrey’s tall, strong figure 
and handsome face as he stood before her 
—near enough to touch had she but 
stretched out one of her lifeless hands; 
but now everything was in a mist and 
whirl before her eyes the rain fell softly, 
the same fire leaped and burned the 
vines still swayed against the wet panes 
of the window. Could it be what she had 
seen and heard a moment, or an hour 
ago! 
‘* Yes?” The girl had found her voice. 
Hilary’s life had taught her nothing if not 
self-control. ‘‘To be married?’ She 
smiled. 
‘You are the first to hear of it,” 
Geoffrey went on. It was not possible for 
him to have failed to see the shadow of 
Hilary’s stricken soul on the face he knew 
so well; but hedid notaccountfor it. ‘‘I 
had only time te run up here and back, 
but 1 wanted to talk to you about her. 
Come Hilary, let us sit down over here ” 
He was drawing her toward the long, 
narrow divan they had constructed so 
gayly together, but the girl suddenly 
shrank back. ‘‘ No, here,” she said quick- 
ly. drawing a chair up near the table; * it 
is—warmer here.” 
** As you like.” Geoffrey seated him- 
self in a chair near by and went onin 
satisfied tones. ‘I’ve only known her a 
month. Quick, wasn’tit? But wait until 
you see her!” He was fumbling in his 
coat pocket for a picture. ‘I’ve brought 
her photograph but ic doesn’t half do her 
justice. She’sa Western girl, poor little 
thing, utterly alone in the world.” 
‘*Where did you meet her?” Hilary 
spoke as clearly as she could, but it wasall 
so unreal! Geoffrey handed her the pic- 
ture and went on: 
**She came to board in our house in 
New York. Her aunt had just died. She 
was looking for a place as governess or 
typewriter, orsomething. What do you 
think of her ?” 
Hilary forced her hands to be steady as 
they held the picture. A face exquisitely 
lovely in outline gazed up at her from 
the bit of cardboard. <A round, soft-look- 
ing girlish face, with waves of hair on the 
childish brow—large eyes, a perfect nose 
and mouth, and a little dimpled chin. 
‘* Tt is beautiful!” Hilary said, calmly. 
She laid the picture down, and, leaning 
her elbow on the table, rested her cheek 
on her hand and waited for Geoffrey to 
go on. 
** Her nameis Brownell—Alida Brow- 
nell. She has scarcely a relation in the 
world; and altho I’m not particularly 
prosperous, I thought it best to be married 
at once—what do you say?” 
‘** Yes”—Hilary’s voice came to her res- 
cue quickly this time—*‘ yes, Geoffrey, 
at once. Don’t put it off.” 


of speculator out West, and she says 
can manage well enough for the 

on my salary. We can just go on board. 
ing in the same place.” 

Whether they discussed the question One 
hour or five, Hilary could not have told 
When Geoffrey, after seeing Mrs, Kim, 
and going into every detail over again, 
had bidden them farewell, Hilary mag 
her way slowly up to her own room and 
locked the door. It seemed to the girl 
as tho she had shut out youth, hope, cour. 
age—almost the power to live as she dig 
so—and kneeling at her bedside, her arms 
stretched out and her head bowed low 
upon them, she gave herself up madly, 
wildly, torturingly, to the misery of what 
this day had brought forth. Only a few 
hours ago and she had asked herself hoy 
she could endure separation from him for 
two years; and now—what an awful guif 
must stretch forever between them, Later 
Hilary used to think she could never weep 
after that dreadful night, such goyl. 
wrung tears made their way under her 
eyelids, and slowly down upon the arms 
stretched beneath her bowed head, God 
alone knew how the struggle went op— 
how daylight came and found her ready 
in some poor crippled fashion to face her 
world. Poor Hilary! her little narrow 
world! Shrunken now; despoiled of its 
one treasure. 

Mrs. Kim may or may not have guessed 
Hilary’s secret, but such was the custom 
of speech between the two that no men- 
tion was made of anything which could 
suggest a knowledge of the kind, and 
Hilary took up life outwardly, so far as 
work and action went, in the same fashion, 
Mrs. Kim’s one tribute to her intuitions 
being that Geoff’s marriage was never dis- 
cus:ed with any one by her in Hilary's 
presence. 

It was a quiet wedding. Hilary knew 
the day, there were few details to write 
her of, but Geoffrey sent quite a long let- 
ter in advance, full of affection and re- 
gret that she was not to be present. “1 
never realized what you were to me, 
Hilary, until now,” was one sentence 
which long afterward returned with 
strange significance to Hilary’s mind. 
Alida inclused a little note rather prettily 
worded, but badly written and very silly. 
Hilary read it quickly and tossed it into 
the fire. She was ashamed of it, and for 
Geoff’s sake wanted it out of the way of 
criticism even from simple-minded Mrs, 
Kim. When the wedding day dawned, 
crisp November morning, with a sky blue 
as mid-summer, Hilary rose early and 
watched and counted every hour. Jt was 
to be at ten o'clock. She went quietly 
down to the “studio,” and, taking her 
Prayer-book, read thoughtfully and slow- 
ly the marriage service. Those were the 
words she and he m*ght have listened to 
for each other, those were the promises 
they might have made, but now—now. 





‘* And do you mean to say, Hilary, that 
you are never tired of it ?”’ 

Alida Dale, lounging in a hammock 
near the studio, was the speaker, Hilary 
and a small person of about eighteen 
months old her audience; she had been 
holding forth some time on the miseries 
of country life, Hilary listening with 4 
patient, half-amused, but wholly tolerant 
air, but now there was a direct question 
to be answered. 

“No—I don’t say I am never tired of 
it,” Hilary answered, in her honest fash- 
ion, and regarding the beautiful, useless 
little creature before her with compa* 
sion; ‘but it is home you know—and 
there is always something to do, but 
Alida, you have Geoff and the boy, how 
can you feel dull, my dear, even 
Honeybrook ?” 

“Oh, Geoff !” Alida made a little move 
and tossed her pretty blonde head with 
half-affected contempt. ‘‘ What - 
Geoff care whether I have any fun or not: 
When he comes up Saturdays he 
his company ought to be all the amuse 
ment I require.” 

Hilary bent her face a little lower; cal 
amining one of the child’s little boots 








** Yes—but it’s a flying visit this time.” 


‘** Well, I’m glad you think so. You see 
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since Geoffrey’s marriage—since 
the day Hilary had read the marriage 
and once for all understood her 
jn life; but there were times even 
pow when the sharp, quick pain at her 
peart would not be stifled—when the mis- 
erable sense of her own weakness made 
her faint, and when—seeing Alida as a 
wife and mother wholly devoid of the 
exultant, joyful sense she would have felt 
jnthe very depths of her pure woran’s 
peart over such a high estate—Hilary 
could almost have cried aloud against 
the cruel ordering of some things in lite; 
pat in general these tumults of feeling 
made not a ripple on the calm surface of 
the girl’s existence. 

“Geoff may be going away, you know,” 
Hifrry said, looking up presently, with a 
quizzical smile. ‘‘Then Alida you will 
havesome novelty. I wonder how you 
will like South America.” 

«]” Alida sat upright now in the ham- 
mock, and stared at Hilary out of her 
peautiful blue eyes in amazement. ‘I,’ 
repeated Alida. “Hilary, what are 
you talking about! Do you suppose any-- 
thing would induce me to go to that 
dreadful country! No, indeed. If Geoff 
sees money in it and chooses to go he may 
and welcome; but he doesn’t take me 
with him.” And Geoff’s wife shut her 
lips together with the obstinate look in 
her eyes which Hilary knew very well. 

Not go with him if he would consent 
to be hindered with a helpless creature on 
such an expedition. MHilary’s cheeks 
flamed, and it was hard work to keep back 
the words that sprang instinctively to her 
lips. Long ago, when Geoff had hoped 
for this appointment, she had wondered 
whether if they were married sbe could 
not go with him and care for him, cheer 
him, help him in that forlorn wilderness. 
Such a life with him and for him would 
have been Paradise to her, if only— Hil- 
ary cut her reflections short. Little Alick 
—the boy had been named as nearly for 
Alida as possible—was framing her face 
in his chubby hands and regarding her 
with a miserable expression. 

“Hilley, bad Hilley!” he contrived to 
say. He was accustomed to seeing Hilua- 
ry’s face all smiles when turned toward 
him, She forced some gayety into her 
expression now. 

“TI was bad, darling; never mind. 
Here, take Hilary’s bracelet.” She slipped 
an Oriental bangle Geoff had given her 
long ago from her arm and gave it to the 
child, turning back to his mother. 

“Alida, dear,” she said, very gently. 
“don’t you think you ought to go with 
Geoff? You know I could keep the boy, 
and Geoff would establish you comforta- 
bly somewhere near his work; and if he 
fell ill, or was in trouble, or”’— 

“Hilary,” cried Alida, ‘‘if you hint 
such a thing to Geoff, I’ll never speak to 
youagain. Why, I’d bea perfect fool to 
go. Captain Murchison said so the other 
night. It would be too silly for anything.” 

Alida’s voice shook, not with emotion 
exactly, but annoyance. She feared Hil- 
ary’s opinion, 

“Captain Murchison! Isheback? And 
what right has he to give an opinion?” 

“He knew me ever so long ago,” said 
Alida, with a sort of sob. ‘‘ He was Papa’s 
best friend out there—and—and he 
says ”— 

Geoff's tall figure was seen in the dis- 
tance coming down the lilac-hedged 
path toward the studio. Alida stupped 
suddenly, She gave her head a toss and 
smiled prettily—the smile as Hilary noted 
being quickly reflected in Geoff's face. 

or, in spite of the knowledge forced 
Upon him of his wife’s silliness and utter 
Uselessness as a‘ helpmeet "—in spite of 
disenchantment when absent from her— 
When in her presence Geoff was still 
Under the spell of her beauty and capti- 
Vating grace, and she took good care 
hever to ruffle or openly annoy him. 
With the shrewdness of very weak na- 
tures she understood her power and ap- 
Préciated just the extent of her influence 
ver him. Long ago she had decided 
Vat with her beauty she had been a 

8008” to marry a man who was neither 
ich hor particularly fond of society— 
h meant to Alida ‘“ excitement ”— 
at all events, by coaxing and wheed- 





ling she could do a great deal, and if this 
South American Expedition prospered 
they might yet have money to gratify her 
highest ambitions. 

Geoff approached holding a letter in his 
hands. 

“It is all right,” he said, before he 
reached thestudio. He glanced eagerly 
at Hilary then at his wife. ‘‘ I’ve got the 
appointment. Tostart on the fifteenth. 
Can you get ready, Alida?’ 

There was dead silence. Hilary wa- 
vered a moment, then lifting the boy in 
her arms she said, with as much compos- 
ure as possible : 

‘**T will take Alick into the house for a 
while. Til be in my room, Alida.” 

And she walked away wondering how 
taese two—man and wife—would settle a 
question which they only ou,zht to decide, 
and yet which Hilary felt sure was of 
vital importance to their whole future. 

Hilary’s pure nature revolted from the 
suspicions—or the dread of coming trouvle 
forced upon it. This Captain Murchison, 
of whom Alida had spoken, was an old 
friend—Alida had acknowledged with a 
flattered laugh, anold lover. ‘‘ But when 
I was a mere child”; and during the sum- 
mer days when Geoff was not at Honey- 
brook he was with Alida almost inces- 
santly and evidently to her intense satis- 
faction. 

Of the ways of the fashionable world 
Hilary George knew absolutely nothing; 
of flirtation as a pastime she was ignorant 
with the ignorance which is born of a na- 
ture too fine and high to realize that such 
things can be; but the fiavor of disloyalty 
in Alida’s whole tone and attitude toward 
this handsome, idle man of the world 
was unmistakable, and if she could have 
spared her—spared Geoff one hour's mis- 
ery because of what it might lead to, Hil- 
ary would have sacrificed more than they 
knew. And how would it be with Geoff's 
wife when he was beyond the reach of a 
letter even—leagues away from the fool- 
ish girl who needed now, if ever, his pro- 
tection? 

Hilary had put the boy to sleep in his 
crib, which wasin her room, when Alida 
appeared, traces of weeping about her 
eyes; but for all that her face wreathed 
in smiles. 

“[v’s allright. He’s going to leave me 
at home. Now Hilary, don’t make things 
uncomfortable! Don’t make him change 
his mind.” 

Geoff did notchange his mind. A queer, 
dogged sort of look had come into his face 
when Hilary saw him next; something 
new to it, but he never again broached 
the subject of his wife’s accompanying 
him. Once, the evening before his de- 
parture when they were all in the parlor 
together and Alida hud been more than 
usually coaxing and pretty in her ways, 
drawing near to him as he sat at the cen- 
ter-table, and now and then laying her 
little blonde head down against his arm, 
he said suddenly and with a queer laugh: 
**Hilary,do you know what I am todo 
out there? I am to make one hundred 
thousand dollars, and—buy my wife when 
Icome back again! That is about it. If 
I choose to go up with the second expedi- 
tion l’ve a chance of doing it and Alida 
has set the price.” 

Shallow as she was, the girl understood 
something of the bitterness in Geoffrey’s 
meaning. Her pretty face flushed. 

‘*Well, you ought to want to make 
money,” she said presently, and trying to 
laugh. ‘‘l’m sure we’ve been poor long 
enough.” 

The last moment—the last at least for 
Hilary—came all tooswiftly. Geoff was to 
leave at five in the morning. Alida was 
still in her room, but at daybreak Hilary 
prepared his breakfast, waited on him 
with a pale, heart-sick composure, and 
then he rose to bid her farewell, before 
running up for a last word to the little 
creature whom he had promised to cherish 
until death did them part. 

‘* Hilary,” Geoff said, laying a strong 
hand on each of her shoulders and looking 
straight into her clear, deepeyes, ‘‘I leave 
you allI have inthe world. You know 
what I want to say—keep her for me. 
Promise me.” 

‘**T promise, Geoff.” Hilary’s voice was 





gentle, yet clear as an angel’s, and then 


Geoff—long afterward Hilary thanked 
God for the memory of it~—stooped down 
and laid his lips reverently, sacredly, upon 
hers. Years ago, standing together as 
children near the studio, Geoff had kissed 
her for the last time—no other lips had 
touched hers since then. Now, when she 
was once more alone, Hilary, with the sa- 
credness of a vow made before Heaven, 
told herself the memory of this farewell 
should go with her unbroken by any other 
touch than his, to the grave. 





Alida drooped a little after Geoff's de- 
parture, but throughout the summer Cap- 
tain Murchison came gallantly to the res- 
cue. Hilary, unable to put her hand on 
anything absolutely wrong in their friend- 
ship, felt powerless even while she chafed 
at the man’s assumption of authority over 
Alida, and her silly pleasure in his atten- 
tions. But Mrs, Kim was ailing, the boy 
was not over well, and so poor Hilary had 
her hands full, the variety and anxiety of 
her occupations rendering it difficult for 
her to keep near Alida as much as she 
wished. 

Geoff's letters were long but few in 
number, It was evident he was bent on 
making the fortune of which he had 
spoken, and he was risking everything to 
accomplish his object. Alida was in a 
queer, fitful, capricious mood most of the 
time, animated and sparkling at times, 
unaccountably depressed at others. 
Finally she announced a plan which had 
long beenin her mind. A Western cousin 
had invited her to pass the early spring 
and summer with them, and if Hilary 
would keep the boy she could go. 

‘*I think you ought to do it Hilary,” 
Alida said, leaning back in a deep, easy 
chair before the studio fire one chill after- 
noon. I’mso unhappy here. I haven't a 
thing to interest me, and its three months 
since we heard from Geoff.” 

It was. Hilary knew that with a sadder 
feeling than Alida had ever experienced. 
He had started on the upper expedition, 
since which not a word had come from 
him, Many and many a night had Hilary 
George sat in the window of her room 
gazing at the winter sky as tho to pene- 
trate the secret of Geoff’s silence—his 
whereabouts. 

* Of course Alick can stay with me,” 
Hilary said, after a moment’s vague si- 
lence. ‘‘If you think, Alida, you would 
like to go to Dunkerk, of course lam only 
too glad to have the boy.” 

This settled it. Two weeks later Geof- 
frey’s wife set forth with the gayety of a 
child, and Hilary and Mrs. Kim and the 
little boy began life as it were by them- 
selves. 

The part of South America to which 
Geoff (doubtless in his search for *‘Alida’s 
price”) had gone was a remote, mountain- 
ous country through which some reckless 
speculators were trying to put arai.road; 
but fever, the ‘* revolutions ” common to 
that portion of our continent and the un- 
reliability of the half-breeds, made it a 
hazardous undertaking. At the time 
Hilary was discussing the Western trip 
with his wife, Geoffrey Dale lay in the 
throes of a deadly fever; almost alone— 
certainly in case of recovery not fit to 
work for months tocome, 

Alida was no sort of a correspondent. 
To ber a letter meant the finding of a 
sheet of paper and an envelop, a suitable 
pen, a bottle of ink, and then long cogi- 
tation with her brains as to how it should 
be worded. She began. ‘* Dunkerk, Ohio, 
February—18—Dear Hilary;” and then 
for some days waited for ideas. 

‘* Why do you bother about it?” Cap- 
tain Murchison inquired. He lived at 
Dankerk and was in constant attendance 
upon the beautiful, silly little creature. 
‘** Send her a postal. Arrived safely, etc., 
etc.” 

Alida blushed. Since no news had 
come from Geoff, Hilary had been her 
banker; but she hesitated about telling 
Captain Murchison this fact. 

‘* Tneed—I haven’t any”— she paused 
and raised her eyes brimming over with 
tears, to Murchison’s handsome face. 

* Do you mean money?’ Murchison 
asked, suddenly. 





Alida’s tears flowed freely enough now. 
She nodded her head, 


‘* Yes—he—he—never sends me any.” 
** By the living Jingo!” remarked Mur- 

chison. He turned on his heel and walk- 

ed over to the window of the drab-colored 

parlor in which they had been sitting. 

Alida had confided all sorts of imaginary 

woes tothe man, but this, added to the 
desertion of her, was really tangible. 

‘* See here, Alida,” he said suddenly, 

‘** just you leave things to me. You write 
to Miss George you’re going to stay here 

awhile. Vl fix it.” 

Alida was weeping violently by this 
time. 

Hilary, in spite of her happiness with 
the boy had spent a season of such anxiety 
that it used to seem to her each day her 
very hair must turn gray as an evidence 
of the leaden weight on her heart. She 
wrote in various directions—sought for 
tidings every where of Geoff and his party, 
but none came. The months rolled by. 
A new October changed the dun-colored 
tones of Honeybrook into vivid hues, the 
bittersweet abounded and the thin wood- 
lands were wet with rains, as in other, 
happier seasons; but Geoffrey Dale had 
vanished as completely as tho one 
woman’s heart beating hourly with a 
prayer for his return were dead and for- 
gotten. 

Hilary continued to send money to 
Alida, toseek news of Geoffrey, to teach 
the child in her keeping everything that 
could make him love the father whom he 
might neversee. A year had gone by in 
this fashion, Hilary always urging Alida 
to return and receiving queer little an- 
swers, badly written on small blue-lined 
paper, when a relief came in the shape of 
Mrs. Mason, an old friend, who had not 
visited Honeybrook for two years, 
Joel Hint’s wife, as the boarding-house 
keeper was called, came up one day to 
tell Hilary of Mrs. Mason’s arrival and 
to announce with the dismal satisfaction 
some country people take in physical wo 
that the lady was in herbed with rheu- 
matic gout. ‘ 

**Took her, Hilary,” said Joel Hint’s 
wife, standing on the porch and winding 
the strings of her black bonnet up and 
down over her fingers—‘‘ took her just 
after she got into the house. I rubbed 
her with that liniment Joel has, and I sot 
her limb right up onter a big pillar; kind 
o’ eased her, but it do take her awful in 
the crook of the knee-jint and just where 
the hip goes in. She calls it scaticu, but 
there, you can’t tell half these new-fan- 
gled complaints. I say as how a good 
dose of sarsaprilla or blue mass ”— 

**T will go right down, Mrs. Hint,” Hil- 
ary said. ‘* Please tell Mrs. Mason I will 
be over as soon as I can.” 

Joel Hint’s wife departed only im- 
pressed by Hilary’s quiet, authoritative, 
and yet gentle manner, In the neighbor- 
hood of Honeybrook there was slight 
question of caste, yet for some reason, 
which none of these reticent New Eng- 
landers tried to define, Hilary George was 
now recognized as a superior. 

She had Mrs. Kim and the boy to look 
after for a few moments before setting 
out to see Mrs, Mason. A vague fear lest 
bad news of Geoff should be forthcom- 
ing made her steps lag as she neared the 
Hint’s cheerful-looking cottage, brt she 
was soon herself again, going up the nar- 
row little staircase and into Mrs. Mason’s 
room. 

A glance sufficed to show that Mrs. Ma- 
son was bedridden against her will. 
Every movable muscle seemed to express 
animation, and her kindly, handsome 
face beamed a welcome upon Hilary as 
soon as the girl was revealed in the 
opening door. 

“Come in, my dear—come in. Did 
you ever hear of anything as wretched as 
this sciatica. I took cold trying to get 
here, and of course here I am, paying 
the penalty.” 

She stretched out her hand, drew Hil- 
ary closely and kissed her like a mother. 

**What can I do?” said Hilary, with 
anxiety. ‘‘ Have you had any relief for 
it?” 

** You can sit down and listen to me.” 

Mrs. Mason scanned the girl’s face anx- 
iously, as tho their positions were re- 





versed. In spite of her pain she had not 
only self-control but anxiety for Hilary’s 
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well-being in every way. She had some- 
thing on her mind, but wished to discov- 
er how much Hilary knew of it. Final- 
ly, after this deliberation she said, easing 
the position of the aching member: 

“Hilary, do you know what Alida 
Brownell is doing?” 

‘*Gaoffrey’s wife!” the words sprang 
like a flash to Hilary’s lips, but when she 
had spoken she hesitated. She did not 
know. 

** Well, Geoff Dale’s wife is getting a 
divorce from him. In about a week it 
will be settled. She will have the baby 
until he is seven years old.” 

Hilary remembered later that she rose, 
held on to the post of the bed, and faced 
Mrs. Mason as tho she were the culprit. 

‘* A divorce!” she said. ‘*‘ Whatdo you 
mean ?” 

A twinge of pain kept Mrs. Mason from 
replying fora moment. At last she said: 

‘*T mean this; she is getting a divorce; 
she has lived long enough West to do it. 
If you don’t hurry out to Dunkerk it will 
be accomplished. As soon as I heard of 
it I started up here, and this wretched 
thing had to take hold of meand keep me 
down.” 

‘““What is it?’ said Hilary, vaguely. 
Visions of Geoffrey torn from his wife, of 
Alick taken from her, of Alida tossed on 
a sea of wretched misery and doubt and 
loneliness seemed to confront her. Mrs. 
Mason moved her pillows and sat upright. 

** My dear,” she said, as quietly as pos- 
sible, ‘‘ you must look the thing in the 
face. Alida is infatuated with that Mur- 
chison. She has gone to a State where 
divorce is as easy as the sunrise—all the 
better since she was born and bred there. 
My dear, don’t mind my speaking boldly. 
Geoffrey has apparently deserted her— 
she concludes he is dead. Therefore she 
and Derrow Murchison, between them, 
have a good case for a Western court. 
Before next Tuesday Alida will be a—free 
woman.” 

‘* But,” said Hilary, *‘ she is his wife.” 

‘*Now, Hilary,” proclaimed Mrs. Ma- 
son, ‘‘ we have no time to waste, What 
are you going to do?” Do you think 
Geof is dead ?” 

‘* Dead!” cried Hilary. She faced Mrs. 
Mason suddenly. ‘I almost feel he is not. 
I must think a little while and you must 
help me.” 

‘** We have very little time,” said Mrs. 
Mason. “ Alida is suing for divorce on 
the ground of desertion and non-sup- 
port.” 

Hilary felt silenced. How could she 
speak, when month after month it had 
been her money which had kept Alida in 
idle comfort? But there was need of 
counsel and the truth was told. An hour 
later Hilary was in her own house again, 
making preparatious for the first real 
journey of her life. To Mrs. Kim she said 
only that ‘‘ Alida needed her,” truly 
enough God knows—and she was to take 
the boy. 

Hilary could never say afterward how 
she prepared for and started on that 
journey. A dim remembrance of setting 
forth in the gray of the July morning 
would come back to her, of having Alick 
on her knees in the train, of famiiiar ob- 
jects vanishing and strange ones coming 
into view. 

The hot Jaly day was near its close 
when Hilary and the boy reached Dun- 
kerk, and sought at once a quiet, incon- 
spicuous hotel. There, having put the 
child to bed, she made certain inquiries— 
learned enough to guide her plan of ac- 
tion forthe nextday, Alida was board- 
ing with a cousin. Her ‘‘ case” was 
called for the next day but one, and there 
were yet twenty-four hours in which to 
avert this crime. 

All her life long Hilary will remember 
the look of the hot, dusty street the next 
morning as she and the child went dewn 
it on their strange errand. At any time 
closing her eyes she can see it all again— 
the glare of red brick and marble, the 
shops with their wares as much out-of- 
doors it seemed as in; the people lounging 
and idling about—finally the doorway, the 

narrow flight of stairs up which she, little 
Alick chattering gayly at her side, walked 
like a creature in acruel dream, 


‘men talking eagerly, and Alida, Geoffrey 


a desk in the outer room, informed her 
that Mr. Bond was just at present en- 
gaged ‘*‘ taking sume testimony; would 
she be seated?” Something of Hilary’s 
gracious womanliness suddenly appealed 
to him and hesrhastened to bring forward 
an arm-chair, to dust it and with a pre- 
tentious sort of gallantry place it out of 
the glare of the window. But, Hilary, 
altho she smiled back very gently, shook 
her head. ‘* I would not detain him a mo- 
ment”— she was beginning, when the in- 
ner office door opened—a group were sud- 
denly revealed. Two rather florid-looking 


Dale’s wife, sitting near by, her lovely 
face prettier than ever and fairly wreathed 
in smiles. 

The sight made Hilary as she stood 
there feel sick and faint. For an instant 
her courage failed her and—Hilary knew 
it later—for an instant a horrible tempta- 
tion to let this thing go on—to set Geof- 
frey free from the paltry creature who 
was his wife, nearly blinded her—Geof- 
frey free! Hilary’s soul trembled an in- 
stant with the thought, and then God’s 
messenger seemed to stand beside her and 
the madness vanished in his wake. It 
was at that moment that Alida, turning 
her blue eyes toward the open door, saw 
Hilary George standing in a patch of sun- 
light, little Alick clinging timidly to her 
hand, Alida sprang up uttering acry of 
dismay. 

‘** Hilary, Hilary!” Speech failed her. 
Hilary came forward slowly, trying to 
smile and look composed. 

‘* Yes, Alida, I hurried as fast as I could 
when [heard about—your plans.” 

‘** What does this mean, Mrs. Dale?” 
Mr. Bond began looking with stern re- 
buke upon this unbidden guest. ‘‘ Were 
you expecting this lady?” 

Alida shook her head behind her hand- 
kercnief, ‘‘ No, no; she hasn’t any right 
to be here! She’s just going to make 
things uncomfortable.” 

** No, Alida,” Hilary said, an intense 
pity for the poor weak creature almost 
surmounting her contempt, ‘‘1I have 
come only to save you from wrong-doing. 
I suppose, sir, youare the lawyer. Mr. 
Dale is my cousin; a truer, better hus- 
band and father never lived. He went 
away to make the fortune his wife in- 
sisted upon, and from what I could learn 
at the main office he is up in the moun- 
tains, probably ill. In his absence, and in 
his name, I have been supporting his 
family.” 

Hilary’s fair, honest face, colored 
with shame asshe spoke. Oh, to think of 
having to defend Geoffrey against his 
wife! 

‘*This is their child,” she added, sim- 
ply. 

Dead silence for an instant ensued, 
broken only by the sounds in the hot vil- 
lage street below the office windows. 
Alida’s quick tears had ceased; she was 
white to the very lips. Hilary’s avowal 
of supporting her for Geoff’s sake changed 
the whole aspect of affairs. Shallow as 
she was, Alida, lifting her eyes to the 
lawyer’s face, read in it acreeping look of 
disdain. She had, tacitly, lied to him, 
and from between his half-shut eyelids 
he flung contempt upon her, 

* Alida, perhaps you thought he was 
dead,” Hilary went on, speaking now 


with suppressed eagerness. ‘ But we 
must not think so, Dear, come away 
from all this now with me. See, Alick 


and I have come to take you home.” 

The boy had been gazing silently from 
one to another of the strange company. 
The beautiful, girlish creature who was 
his mother attracted him most, and he 
moved toward her, putting one little 
hand up to her face. 

** Don’t cry,” he said, with a dear, little, 
encouraging smile. 

** Mrs. Dale,” the lawyer said, rising 
suddenly, ‘‘your case takes a new aspect. 
If this lady’s opinion is correct we—we 
must investigate a little further. Under- 
stand,” he added, turning with great re- 
spect to Hilary, ‘‘wesent notices—printed 
ones—to the fonly address Mr. Dale had 
given—and—we—supposed it was a good 
case—desertion—non-support.” 

“Tt was—it is’— Alida was begin- 





An obliging young gentleman seated at 


** Alida come with me now, anyway. 

We will talk about it together.” 

Mr. Derrow Murchison, calling that 

afternoon upon Mrs. Dale, found the 

drab-colored parlor occupied by a tall, 

quiet-looking young woman, whose face 

and bearing suddenly brought back 

Honeybrook and the idlest summer of 

his life to his mind. But what he lacked 

in composure, Hilary seemed to possess. 

She neither offered him a chair nor held 

out her hand, but, standing very quietly 

near the chimney-piece, told him her 

reasons for coming to Dunkerk; her de- 

termination to oppose the divorce; finally 

the tact that she had supported Alida in 

comfort, and would continue to do so 
until Geoffrey’s return, meanwhile leav- 

ing no stone unturned to discover his 
whereabouts. His part in this wretched 

business she assumed to ignore, but in 

conclusion said gravely: 

‘Alida is going home with me now, 

Mr. Murchison. I need scarcely ask you, 

as a gentleman, to refrain from seeing 
her again.” 

Captain Murchison’s infatuation for 
Alida was not sufficient to make him 
covet notoriety or open scandal, even 
tho it led to success in his scheme for 
winning her himself; and it is to be pre- 
sumed that he considered himself lucky 
in *‘ getting out of it” as easily as with 
this dismissal from Hilary George, so that 
in the three days which elapsed before 
they turned their faces eastward neither 
Alida nor Hilary saw him again. The 
** case” was dismissed, Hilary paying the 
expenses and rousing in the old lawyer 
the most profound respect he declared he 
had ever felt for any woman. And the 
story, as told by bimself later, gradually 
assumed the aspect of a romance, in 
which the real heroine was represented as 
“a girl with the face of one of God’s 
angels. ‘‘I never saw anything like 
the justice in those eyes of hers he would 
say to each new auditor.” 

Meanwhile Hilary had a hard time con- 
soling Alida for her return to Honeybrook, 
away from all that was novel or diverting. 
Just how it might have ended she could 
never say; but before August the poor, 
weak, excitable creature lay on what 
seemed her deathbed; typhoid fever, fol- 
lowed by a consumptive cough, setting 
in, and while her life was spared, all 
traces of her blooming, flower-like beauty 
were swept away. 

Hilary’s heart ached for her now. 
Looking at the sunken cheeks and white 
lips, the scant, faded-looking hair, Hilary 
wondered how it would be with Geoffrey’s 
wife when she faced her narrow little 
world such a wreck of her former self. 
And news now had come of Geoff; he 
had been ill for months, then held ina 
sort of vindictive captivity by some of 
the half-breeds they had been forced to 
dismiss from the works. But his letter 
was full of hope, good cheer and promises 
of a speedy return. 

Alida read it with Hilary one October 
evening. She had grown to a clear 
knowledge of her own changed looks. 
As she folded the letter up again her eyes 
strayed to the dressing-table and the re- 
flection the little mirror gave back. 

‘* He’ll hate me,” she said slowly, to Hil- 


ary. ‘* He won’t ever care again—and— 
the divorce too.”’ 
‘*Hush, dear. He will never hear of 


that. Who would tell him?” 

But all Hilary’s protestations, all her 
encouragement, her good cheer, her 
gayety and inexhaustible tact with Alida 
never shook her in the horror she had of 
facing Geoff, with her beauty faded, and 
the remembrance of her disloyalty, her 
readiness to believe him dead. She fret- 
ted, tormented Hilary with all manner of 
unjust surmises; but at last, one still, 
golden sort of afternoon was persuaded 
‘*to do her best” when he returned. 

‘Like beginning a new life,” Hilary 
said, sitting by the sick woman’s bedside 
after reading some of the “‘ Imitation” to 
her. Alida turned her face over to the 
wall. 

‘‘Tll try,” she said at last. ‘‘ Yes, I’ll 
do my best now, Hilary,” one of her 
wasted hands stretched out for the 
clasp of Hilary’s strong, young fin- 





ning, when Hilary put out her hand. 
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take. He ought to have married 2: 
never was worth anything he did for me, 
and I knewit. It made me mad, That's 
why I felt glad to be free. He wag away 
beyond me always a meaner, poorer sort 
of man was all I deserved. But it’s no use 
being sorry now. After all, every one 
has treated me too well. I hope—Gog_ 
knows ”— 

The question, fluttering from her lips 
was answered before morning; whateyer 
her shortcomings, weakness, failure, of 
the repentence to which Hilary had 80 
gently led Alida, ‘‘God knew” and an- 
swered her in his own way before the 
dawning of another day. 

Hilary found it impossible to realize 
what had happened even after poor Alida 
was buried and she and Mrs. Kim and tite 
boy were once more alone in the quiet 
house. Six years had come and goneginee 
the October evening when she had stood 
in the center of the old studio waitj 
with expectant eyes and lips for Geof. 
frey’s coming and the “ news” he had to 
bring. Six years fraught with so much 
that was painful, despairing, anxious and 
eventful, and now it seemed to the girl 
as tho atter some terrible storm a lull had 
settled upon everything that was famil- 
lar; yet old places, old objects, would not 
take on their accustomed look. And 
Geoff was on his way home, and in New 
York news of Alida’s death would meet 
him. 

It did, Three months later Hilary and 
the boy, walking through the autumn-col- 
ored woodland, suddenly heard a crunch- 
ing of the gravel in a side-road, then the 
branches were moved back, and Geoffrey 
Dale, tall, gaunt and bronzed from brow 
to chin, but oh, how beautiful in Hilary’s 
sight, came forward. 

Hilary steadied herself, raised her white 
face to Geoffrey’s, and then—for the first 
time in her perfectly healthy life—went 
in a dead faint, recovering to find Alick 
crying loudly and her head resting upon 
Geoff’s knee. 

On the whole it was fortunate that he 
had to think at once of her. In the years 
of absence—the fight for a fortune or the 
start of one—he had idealized poor Alida 
and had come back telling himself he was 
broken-hearted, cruelly cheated by fate, 
Yet why was it? The sight of Hilary 
George, with the boy at her side, the feel- 
ing of his arms about her when she 
swooned, half thrilled him with a sudden 
wild sort of delight—Hilary! only Hil- 
ary ! 

“Tell me all about her, poor girl,” 
Geoff was saying, an hour or two later, 
as he faced Hilary in their old places at 
the center-table. He listened, vaguely 
compassionate rather than grieved. Poor 
Alida! who had longed so for the money 
she had not lived to enjoy. Geoffrey re- 
membered this more even than her wit- 
some ways and her beauty. But mean- 
while his somber eyes were taking in the 
changes in Hilary George; the look which 
I can only call “ noble,” which made her 
so fair a woman even with her girlishness 
put away forever; the sweet, candid brow, 
the gentle, luminous eyes, and the tall 
figure, rounded now—more symmetrical 
than he remembered it—how womanly 4 
presiding genius she looked! Meanwhile 
poor Hilary was wondering what he would 
say if indeed she told him—all. 

Alida, in her grave, was holding him, 
she well knew, by bonds as subtle and a# 
worthless as those which had chained 
him to her in life. The scene at Dunkerk 
—Alida’s action there—what would he 
say, thought Hilary, resting her cheek on 
her hand and watching him in silence, if 
that chapter of his wife’s history were 
him. But, needless to say, Hilary kept 
silence; listened while he explained that 
the winding up the South American busi- 
ness would take him to Dakota for ® 
month or two— 

‘* And then, Hilary,” Geoffrey said a8 
they were parting for the night, “ I must 
come back and settle for the boy. How 
good you have been to him, and to me 
dear.” 

He held her hand and looked dow# 
earnestly into her half-averted face 
Geoffrey had learned life and human 
ture out of hard experience, and yet 
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he was just beginning to know himself. 
He would have given worlds for one of 
Hilary's 014, joyful, happy, vibrating 

; but she had grown curiously 
away from him. f 

«| have never deser ved your goodness,” 
he said, in a lower voice. ‘‘Some day 
perhaps I may. ri 

He was coming back only to take her 
boy from her. Hilary with asensation of 
cruel defeat in all the purposes of her 

sweet life, went into the tiny room 
adjoining hers where Alick lay in the 
blissful sleep of childhood. How could 
she part with him! Her boy, the one 
creature she had to love her, caress her 
and to—need her. 

But Geoffrey must decide this, and she 
could not speak to separate him from 
Alida’s child. 

It was about five months after this that 
Geoffrey Dale found himself one of a 
camping-out party in Dakota. His mis- 
sion had been successful. He was about 
returning to New York, well-off in this 
world’s goods, but with a curious sense of 
dissatisfaction in which strange mem- 
ories of his pretty, childish wife, his de- 
votion to her, and his present dull humor 
here mingled. Some strangers had joined 
the party; they were all starting East- 
wafd the next day. An English friend of 
Dale’s had introduced him to a wiry, 
dark-haired little man who grew garrulous 
as the night waned, and he and Geoffrey 
being up the last, smoking their pipes 
under the starlight, the little man began 
to be anecdotal. 

“And your name’s Dale—well,” he 
said, refilling his pipe and looking at 
Geoffrey’s handsome, grave profile in the 
moonlight. ‘‘I never can forget an ex- 
perience I had with that name—Id give, 
yes sir, I’d give five hundred dollars to 
see that girl again! It was a divorcecase, 
the plaintiff-was as pretty as a picture— 
filed a bill for desertion and non-support. 
The husband was off somewhere and 
hadn’t shown up for six months. It was 
all going well, an old client of mine—Der- 
row Murchison—brought her to me. 
Well, sir, one July day there walked into 
my office this girl. I never shall 
forget her face! She just interrupted 
it all, defended the man, took this little 
Mrs, Dale away with her; she’d brought 
the child too, and I never got over the 
way she said, ‘This is theirchild.’ It was 
like saying, ‘Whom God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder,’ I tell 
you I had some faith in womankind after 
that.” 

Geoffrey had listened without apparent- 
ly moving a muscle. When his arm 
moved—his hand touched his pipe—the 
meerschaum suddenly fell from his fin- 
gers and lay scattered in a dozen frag- 
ments at his feet. 

“Her name was Dale, you say?” He 
spoke in a quiet, repressed voice. 

“Yes, It was out in Dunkerk. Mur- 
chison was mad after her;she wasa beau- 
ty; no mistake,” 

Geoffrey’s eyes seemed to be searching 
the distant horizon for something he could 
hot see; the stretch of rolling and level 
country before him appeared peopled 
With phantoms. Alida’s dainty, childish 
beauty, her appealing smiles, the azure of 
her young eyes seemed mocking him. 

“This consin of hers who came on,” 
Mr. Bond continued—* well, she just took 
the sails out of everthing. She sent Mur- 
chison about his business. I never heard 
what she did or said; but he left. Some 
time afterward apaper reached me with 
notice of my client’s death.” 

Geoffrey Dale could not remember long 
afterward how he compassed the journey 
home, It seemed to him as tho just one 
chance of salvation lay within his reach; 
to find Hilary—to fall down as it were, 
Upon the very ground and worship her! 
Hilary and the boy had beenin New York 
of late with Mrs. Mason, and one autumn 
*vening he found himself making his way 
'o that lady’s house in Gramercy Park, 
“queer sense of having come into a new 
World overpowering him; but his doubts 
were now all of himself, After years of 

ness, now that he could see, would 
understand the message of his new- 

born sight ? 
Mason was not at home the maid 









informed him; 
had gone out. 
library. 

A remembrance of the wet October day 
when Geoffrey had come to Honeybrook 
with his ‘‘news” had been, naturally 
enough, present to Hilary’s mind that 
morning since going out with the child 
she had purchased, for old times’ sake, 
some glowing sprays of bittersweet, the 
red and orange bringing back Honeybrook 
woodlands and the memory of many au- 
tumns. At thirty Hilary George had lost 
none of thereverence for what she loved 
which thrilled through all the passion and 
sweetness of her girlhood, and the bitter- 
sweet as she looked atit, sitting before the 
library fire, meant to her Geoffrey’s 
youth and her own, her love of him—her 
once exultant hopes. 

Standing an instant in the duorway the 
man watched her—eagerly, sadly, and yet 
not without a certain hope. Hilary was 
bending forward, her sweet, fair face 
clearly shown in the firelight, and in her 
hands a spray of red and orange blussonis. 

‘Hilary !” Geoffrey could wait no 
longer. She turned—faced him with a 
joyful cry, and let the berries fall from 
her bands. 

‘**T’ve come back,” he said, with a light 
laugh. ‘Hilary !” he came nearer. 

‘*Yes—you have come—for the boy.” 
Hilary’s face was set and pale. 

‘*Yes—and for morethan that. Hilary 
what is it that has kept us so long apart? 
Oh, my dear, can you, will you believe 
in me and come to me as my very own?” 

It seemed to the girl as tho—as once 
before—God’s messenger had been sent to 
her. 

** My darling,” he said, solemnly, ‘‘ look 
at me—I know everything—and I know 
what I did not at first that I must have 
loved you always. Do you—will you try 
to care for me?” 

‘*T need not try,” said Hilary. 


she and the little Alick 
Miss George was in the 
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RIMLESS WHEEL, 


From 1 to 9, a large bird. From 2 to 10,a 
musical drama. From 3 to 11, pulverized 
sugar candy. From 4 to 12, an insect. From 
5 to 13, an animal valued forits fur. From 
6to14,common. From 7 to 15, to prohibit. 
From 8 to 16, to call out. 

From 1 to 8 (around the outside), an 
American battle of note. 

From 9 to 16 (around the center), a Euro- 
pean battle of 1815. 

CYRIL DEANE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 17TH. 


DOUBLE DIAGONALS.. 

Diagonals from left to right, memorial 
day; from right to left, emancipated. 

Cross-words: 1, Misconstrue; 2, meer- 
schaums; 3, remonstrate; 4, disorganize; 
5, superscribe; 6, constituted; 7, reappear- 
ing; 8, disannuled; 9, intermeddle; 10, den- 
driticai; 11, deuterogamy. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


Japan 
Pander 
Dervis 
Vista 
Tabor 
Border 
Dermal 
Malta. 


AMPUTATED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Love. 


NINE-LETTER DIAMOND. 
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ESTABLISHED OVER 6O YEARS. 


LEWANDO'S 
FRENCH DYEING AND CLEANSING EST 


17 TEMPLE PLACR, Boston 
2 WEST 14th ST.,286 FIFTH AVE., 731 
SIXTH AVE., New York 

Fancy Dyeing, French Cleansing. 

« GARMENTS CLEANSED AND DYED WHOLE. 
WE GUARANTEE TO KEMOVE THE GLOSS 
FROM MEN’S CLOTHING, 

Finest work in the country. Goods sent by mail or ex- 
e388 


" PRICE-LIST SENT FREE. 


Branch offices and agencies in all large cities in 
the East. 


BEESON’S AROMATIC | for the Complexion, Skin- 
= Diseases, Sw ,. Tan, 

ALUM SULPHUR | Freckies, Chapped Hands, 
Wounds 


. 





SOAP Dandruff, Sores & " 
. } Just the Soap for the Face. 
At Drugyists, and mailed on receipt of 15c. by W. 


M. 
DREYDOPPEL, the Manufacturer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DREYDOPPEL SOAP-£3 2. itsdcl, Paris. 


Renders clothes beautifully white, sweet, healtbful 
for wear. Especially adapted for fine Underwear, 
Natural Woolens, Flannels, Silks, all fine fabrics 
and fast colors. At Grocers and Dealers every- 
where. Fullpound bars. 
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LUBURG MFG. CO., 145 N. Sth St, Philada., Pa. 


ASTHMA CURE. 


Address, JOHN HIRONS, Wellington, Kansas. 


D. L.DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, 


For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
Peopie. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
= the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
gymnasiim. Takes up buté inches 
square floor-room; new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. In- 
dorsed by 20,000 physicians, lawyerr, 
clergymen, editors and others now 
using it. Send for illustrated circu- 
= lar, 40 eng’s; nocbarge. rof. D. L. 
Dowd, Scientific rusmeal and Vocal Culture, 9 East 
York. 














REG’S'D ICINALFO 6'5'77 
THis ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIO 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 

good and powerless to harm. A solid 
extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 
FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 
‘more whol and delici It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the most nourishing 
and strengthening food for Nursing Mothers 
and Convalescents ; the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED &t,mcomparanre 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of olin ins 
a superior nutr ve 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN y ®, superior nutritive in 
reliable remedial agent in all diseases of the 
stomach and intestines, 
New York. 


John Carle & Sons, 








IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
OF : 


FINE DRY GOODS. 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N, Y. 





The system of selling every article at a 
small profit, but of a thoroughly reliable 
quality, is a ruling principle of this firm. 


OUR AUTUMN EXHIBIT 
OF 
NEW COODS 


Surpasses that of any Pre- 
vious Season. 


Samples sent on application and orders 
filled by mail. 


Milk , 


“CELLULOID” i312 siistprent 
Linen Collar. Pliable, never need Laundering, washes 


like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
& CO., 33 East 22d St., New York City, N. Y. 














BARRY'S oii" 
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,g/ Wricopherous 


ke OPT at 
din de gy THE HAIR 


ed removes all impu- 


ey, : 
Seed 
~ rities from the scalp 


prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. 


Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO, New York. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“Bya thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper 
ties of well-selec oa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of sut'tie maladies are floating around us seady to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. e sumply with 
boiling water or milk. Sold only in half-pound tins, 
by Grocers, labelied thus: 


JAMES EPPS & C@., Momenpatets Chani, 
le and. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY, 


The Remedial Table 






Anelegant dressing 
exquisitely perfum- 
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System; restoring long-lost Complexion; bri back keen edge of 
pom cane poh with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical of the 
human frame. These are “facts’’ admitted by thousands, in 3 c of society, and oneof the 
best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that 8 PILLS HAVE 
OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WOBLD. Full directions with each 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
Sold by Druggists generally. B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York. 
Sole Agents for the United States, who (inqutre first), if your does not them, 
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REMINGTON 
landard Typewriter 





took the Highest Award 
--the Gold Medal--at the 
Paris Exposition this 


year. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


B27 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





WALL 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 





FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS.AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 





Si 





We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of ourown manufac- 
ture and the BEST examples 
of 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COVGTIM 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK. 





EDWIN C.BURT& CO 


Manufacturers and Dealers 






SHOES. 


446 & 448 Fulton St 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 
Cortright Metal Reofing Compa 


ny’s 
les and Slates for all kinds of Buildings. 
yy] in the World. Philadelphia. Pa. 


return mall. 


ey sary moll, Full Boose ics 
a w jor m™ © 
FREE Gutting. MOODY & 0O., Cincinnati. oO. 











ry) A MAHOGANY FIN- 
F ERINITE IsH. Can be applied by 
any one Two coats on common wood uces a 
beautiful finish; more attractive than natural wood. 
Durable, economical. Send for circular and sample 
of wo finished with Ferinite to SEELEY 
BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, New York, 117 High 
St., Boston. Mention this paper. 





IeGINDIGO 
BARLOW’SI22° 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully test- 
ed and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 


Farm and Carden. 


[The Agricuttural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 








THE Progressive Farmer, whose leading 
characteristics we purpose to portray in this 
article, is a model rural citizen and one 
whose example is worthy of emulation by 
millions of American husbandmen. As a 
rule he is wide awakeand wise—intelligent, 
enterprising and of high moral character. 
He fully believes in progress and improve- 
mentin his occupation, and misses no op- 
portunity to learn whatever may prove of 
advantage in its pursuit. A farmer by 
choice, he possesses a true taste for and love 
of that calling which is the most useful and 
honorable, as it is the most natural and 
healtby pursuit of man. Wherever located 
or by whomsoever surrounded, he is a skill- 
ful, thorough and profitable cultivator and 
manager ot his estate. He studies his situa- 
tion—knows all about his soil, what crop is 
best adapted to this or that field, and in 
making arrangements is guided by practi- 
eal knowledge. Order—Heaven’s first law 
—is the polar star of his action; and this, 
combined with a judicious system in all 
operacions, enables him to apply his labor 
and capital to the best advantage. A true 
progressive, he always keeps fuily abreast 
of the times, being well posted as to the 
condition and prospects of the markets, and 
what is likely to pay best, yet rarely deviat- 
ing from his system of rotation without co- 
gent reason. Tho he carefully matures his 
plans in winter, he is aware that personal 
attention isimportant during spring and 
summer, and therefore leads or directs all 
operations when the crisis arrives, seeing 
that each labor is performed properly and 
in season. A reading, thinking man, he 
readily perceives and judiciously adopts 
every real improvement in implements, 
tillage and farm management, avoiding the 
frauds so frequently palmed upon those who 
do not use their brains and examine for 
themselves. He therefore escapes the 
bleeding and blistering to which many or- 
dinary farmers are subjected—those who do 
not keep well advised, and hence occasion- 
ally discover that a little knowledge is not 
only » dangerous butalso a very expensive 
commodity. 
The progressive farmer has several im- 
| ortant itemsin his creed. Among these 
deep and thorough tillage are prominent. 
He has clearly demonstrated the great 
econoaly of this over the shallow and care- 
less modes of culture so prevalent in by- 
gone days, and not, we regret to say, very 
uncommon in this age of deeper penetra- 
tion into the hidden mysteries and wealth 
of mother earth. In fact, he is utterly op- 
posed to surface scratching, not inaptly 
termed the “skinning system,” correctly 
arguing that it not only robs one’s farm of 
valuable elements, but, as a consequence, 
picks tke owner’s pocket, while his con- 
science arraigns him (or should) for at- 
tempting to obtain goods—or crops—under 
false pretenses! Indeed, he is so fully in- 
formed as to deep and thorough tillage, 
subsoiling, etc., that he can speak advised- 
ly thereupon, and insists that a small 
farm, deeply and well tilled, is far more 
valuable to its proprietor than a large one 
cultivated in a shallow, slovenly manner. 
Fifty acres cultivated to the proper depth 
and fertility, he regards as more profitable 
than twice or thrice that number managed 
in the careless, hasty style of those who 
apparently consider the number of acres 
occupied of far greater importance than 
their quality or productiveness. Instead, 
therefore, of augmenting his farm by pur- 
chasing ‘‘all the land that joins him” (a 
feat which too many are striving to accom- 
plish), he makes a perpendicular invest- 
ment and enhances the fertility and value 
of his acres by deepening the soil—on the 
same principle that shrewd capitalists con- 
struct high business blocks and flats in 
cities and villages where rents are high. 
One obtains good dividends by going down 
with spade and plow, while the other ac- 
complishes a like result by elevating brick 
and mortar. For example, the farmer who 
increases the depth and fertility of his soil 
from the three, five or seven inches formerly 
tilled, to seven, ten or fifteen inches, acts 
upon the same profitable principle as does 
the city capitalist who adds from a third 
to a seventh or tenth story to his building 
or block—thereby largely increasing the 
rents and profits at a comparatively trifling 
expense. By this simple process the farmer 
often doubles the yield and profit of his 


are not usually increased. This igg 
worthy of more than transient notice » 
should induce action on and under the 
premises of surface scratchers, 
In the very important matter of 
and fertilizers, and their Preparation 
and adaptation and application to the 
our friend is thoroughly informed, 
ascertained what is deficient in this or 
field, he supplies the ingredients required 
in the crops to be produced. Hig maxim is 
to so feed the soil that, notwit 
the heavy crops grown thereon, its 
and fertility shall be annually augmente 
rather than diminished. Knowing jt », 
quires precisely the same elements to Dro- 
duce a2 bushel of wheat on his farm in 
the nineteenth ventury, that it did in 
at the time Joseph was sold into 
he takes especial pains to return to the gojj 
the items and ingredients requisite to the 
growth and perfection of the cereal ang 
other crops taken therefrom. 
The rotation of crops is intimately ¢op. 
nected with the manurial system of our 
progressive, and on this essential point he 
professes to be thoroughly posted. Having 
long since adopted a judicious system, he 
has time and again demonstrated its adyap. 
tages over the continued Methusahlistic 
practices of the thousands of farmers of 
whom it may be truly said that 
“They know the right, and they approve it, 
too; 
Condemn the wrong, and still the wrong pur. 
sue.” 


Verily, how applicable is this couplet, in 
some respects, to myriads of A mericanagri- 
culturists! They certainly know the great 
advantages derivable from improved modes 
of culture and management, and admit the 
benefits obtainable from the exhibitions 
and discussions of agricultural societies 
and clubs, yet from year to year neglect at- 
tention to these and other matters that 
would greatly redound to their welfare, 
Under-draining is another matter which 
our wide-awake friend believes in and prac- 
tices, ranking it next to deep tillage, maour- 
ing and rotation. On this subject he isa 
devout adherent to the principles of the late 
John Johnston—all honor to his name and 
memory—the introducer of tile drainage in 
this country, or at least in the EmpireState. 
Having fully tested this branch of farm iw- 
provement and enrichment, he is an enthasi- 
astic advocate of the system, and asserts 
that tile-drainage is one of the most judi- 
cious and profitable investments that can 
be made on many farms where itis thought 
to be unnecessary. He confidently affirms 
that vhere isscarcely a farming township io 
which more or less tile, stone or brush 
drain would not only soon pay, but yield, 
for many years, far better returns than 
the best of railroad or bank stocks, 

In the essential matter of farm tools and 
implements our progressive is also fully up 
to time, rarely failing to connect and never 
getting entirely off the track whereon 
glides the car of improvement. Knowing 
what is going on in the way of invention 
and manufacture, he procures the best of 
the various labor-saving implements and 
machines, thereby greatly faciliating the 
operations of seeding, cultivating and har 
vesting. But he is too shrewd to be de- 
ceived by any new-fangled, untried invet- 
tion, and, therefore, if he has any doubts, 
purchases on trial or warrantee only. And, 
moreover, being a true economist, ne takes 
good care of his implements—for when dt 
wanted or in operation they are well pro- 
tected, instead of being left where they will 
be subjected to the rapid decay and dilapi- 
dation naturally resulting from exposure to 
alternate storm and sunshine. 

Improved stock, or, rather, the improve 
ment of stock, is often a hobby with our 
friend, and he usually makes it pay. He 
has an eye to blood and beauty, as well a 
profit and convenience. Experience has 
taught him that it is nearly as easy to pro 
duce an animal that will bring $100, as itis 
toraise one which will sell for only or les 
than half that amount; and, moreover, 
in so doing his profits are not only enh 
but a just pride is gratified. In the line of 
horses, if his fancy turn in that direction, 
he is usually provided with specimens po 
sessing such desirable qualities 45 beauty 
and spirit; for farm purposes, however, he 
prefers animals which combine strength 
and endurance, with capacity for draft and 
other hard service. The cattle kept #% 
those best suited to bis taste, location 4 
requirements. But whatever the 
whether Short-horns, Herefords, Devons, 
Ayrshires, Jerseys, Holsteins, their 
or nations—he always endeavors to have s 

best of their kinds, and constantly aims 
improvement. If beef-making OF 
animalsare leading objects, he selects 
rears carefully from such breeds a8 P® 
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cies and qualities desired. But if a dairy- 
map, he often selects cows from various 
sources, knowing that deep and rich milk- 
ers are occasionally found in all breeds 
(save and except the pump-handle breed), 
gome families or strains of blood in each 
possessing extraordinary milk-producing 
qualities. 

The other stock kept will usually pass in- 

tion. The sheep and swine are of choice 
preeds and adapted to his situation and 
objects. .If fine wool is the principal ob- 
ject, he first procures the right breed, and 
then, by selection and improvement, en- 
deavors to annually increase the weight of 
poth fleece and carcass. But if the produc- 
tion of mutton be the aim, he keeps such 
preeds as Southdowns and Cotswolds, being 
governed by location and circumstances. 
Nor is he ignorant as to the points and 
qualities of the swinish multitude. He 
Jong ago ignored the slab-sided, long-nosed, 
wind-splitting and fence-jumping specimens 
of the genus Sus, still so prevalent in some 
sections, and turned his attention to such 
plump and weighty improved breeds, both 
large and small, as are usually represented 
at our agricultural exhibitions. Fioding 
swine-breeding and pork-makiug profitable 
he gives due attention to this branch of 
husbandry. Our friend also keeps some 
very fine fowls, considering fresh eggs and 
: plump poultry indispensable for the fam- 
ily. Albeit never violently attacked with 
the “ chicken fever,” he has a penchant for 
the best breeds, and makes proper provis- 
jon for their protection, prupagation and 
improvement. 

But no matter what kinds of stock our 
progressive keeps his rule is to breed from 
the best, whatever the expense in the begin- 
ning, and finds such a course to redound to 
hisbenefit. Cause and effect, and ultimate 
profit, are studied, understood, and their 
results demonstrated in the rearing and 
management of all domestic animals. 


h Whatever kinds are kept he bestows suffi- 
F cient care and attention to assure their pro- 
r tection and increase. He looks alike to 
e beauty, quality and productiveness, and en- 
, joys the appearance and comfort of indi- 
" vidual members of his thriving flocks and 
” herds, even while estimating their pecuni- 
. ary value and profitableness. 
rs The success of our progressive results, in 
: a great degree, from his knowledge of the 
i. laws of reproduction in both the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. It has been well 
: said that without this the farmer will not 
realize the importance of growing the best 


stock or the best seeds for his farm, or 
sh know how to perpetuate them when once 


a obtained. The vital importance of this 
i branch of rural knowledge is not sufficient- 
. ly understood or appreciated. Other things 
os being equal, the whole question of profit or 
"9 loss may depend upon the quality of the 
se seeds and of the animals with which a farm 
vs may be stocked. But interesting as is this 
- matter, we must leave it and pass to anoth- 
ion er feature. 

of Neatness and appropriateness are con- 
nd spicuously manifested in the location, style 
the and general appearance of our friend’s 
me dwelling, outbuildings, fences and other 
a farm appurtenances. In truth, his whole 
en- premises indicate to the most common ob- 
ts, Server the order, skill and industry of the 
nd, owner and occupant—nay more, the loved 
kes and cherished homestead of a man and 
oss family possessing refined taste and superior 
-~ intelligence. The garden and orchard 


(both indispensable requisites on a model 
ipi- farm) are not only well arranged and 


2 to stocked with a regular succession of choice 
vegetables, fruits and flowers, but receive 
“ sufficient care to keep them in a good and 
our profitable condition—a source of pleasure 
He obotheye and palate. The shade and or- 
las namental trees, shrubs and vines which 
bas Surround the rural home also add to its 
pro: intrinsic value and attractiveness. 
it is The Progressive farmer has many other 
less charactefistics worthy of note, but we have 
that only space to allude to some of the more 
need Prominent. He is an active and influential 
e of member of the local agricultural society, 
ion, and not only contributes to its funds and 
pos- attends its meetings and fairs, but annual! y 
vaty txhibits some of the products of his skill 
r, he and industry. Knowing the benefits of 
ngth Such associations when properly conducted, 
and he strives to act well his part instead of 
, are standing aloof and afterward complaining 
and % errors which his presence, voice and in- 
ed— uence might have prevented. Farmers’ 


yODs, clubs and institutes also receive his encour- 







ades, agement, for he realizes that they are influ- 
e the ential factors in promoting the interests 
ns at ot individuals and communities. Indeed, 
‘ing ly believing in organization and cv-ope- 
; and tation among farmers, he does all he con- 
s8ess, tly can toward sustaining any and 
pden- association in his locality calculated 


Advance the welfare of his fellow rural- 








ists. In this regard his efforts and example 
render him eminently worthy of celebrity 
and emulation. 

As a husband, parent, Christian and eiti- 
zen, our friend is affectionate, devoted, ex- 
emplary and patriotic, and therefore beloved 
at home, respected by the community and 
smiled upon by Heaven. He regards the 
moral and intellectual training of his sons 
and daughters as of the first importance, 
and hence contributes liberally of his time, 
means and influence to organize and sustain 
schools, churches and other institutions de- 
signed to develop and improve the minds 
and morals of both the rising and risen gen- 
eration. 

Such is our roughly sketched and neces- 
sarily imperfect outline portrait of one who, 
in mind and action, and by precept and ex- 
ample, is the worthy representative of 
class rapidly argmenting in numbers 
throughout our broad and fertile domain, 
each of whom may be truthfully denomi- 
nated a Progressive Farmer, or Model 
Rural Citizen. 
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DRY SEED WHEAT. 


EVERY few years some farmer makes the 
discovery that old wheat is best for seed 
There isno doubt that wheat seed retains 
its vitality under favorable conditions many 
years, but the reason why a year’s addition 
to the age of wheat makes it better for seed 
is undoubtedly its greater dryness and 
hardness. This is especially true after a 
damp summer and harvest like that just 

If new wheat must be sown make 
it as dry as possible. It may be even advis 
able, after getting it dried out as much as 
you can otherwise, to place it thinly for a 
few hours in a kiln ata heat of not more 
than 120°. 





The more moisture that can be 
got out of the seed without injumng the 
vitality, the more it will swell when placed 
in moist soil, and the growth will be all the 
more vigorous. If sound old wheat can be 
had it is always safe to sow that; but the 
stock of good wheat of the crop of 1888 is 
not large apywhere.—American Cultiva- 
tor. 


_ 





DRILLING FERTILIZER WITH 
BUCKWHEAT. 


BUCKWHEAT is a crop that bas received 
less attention than most other grains, for 
the reason that the best farmers have a 
prejudice against it, on account of the shed- 
ding of the seed and its appearance in the fol- 
lowing spring grain crop. Hence buckwheat 
is usually sown on the poorest, latest land, 
and if anything is made from it the fact is 
considered as so much clear gain. But this 
year we have seen some buckwheat grown 
where fertilizer was applied, that grew more 
thickly and filled out better than any other 
weeversaw. It is not threshed yet, but is 
estimated to yield thirty to thirty-five 
bushels per acre. Buckwheat is usually 
sown about the first of July, and soon after 
this the summer drought generally comes 
on and dries up mineral manures, so that 
they do crops little good. The present year 
was an exception to thisrule. The phos- 
phate fertilizer made the buckwheat one 
or two weeks earlier thanit would have 
been, often with this crop a very important 
consideration, as it is liable to injury 
from early frosts. If there is a wet time 
about the season of buckwheat sowing, we 
shall always advise applying a little phos- 
phate with the seed. It will payon this 
fully as well as on any other grain crop, 
but in a dry season it might do little if any 
good —American Cultivator. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution 
Over 300 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
scribed. A fine colored county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents in stamps. 

N.B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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YOUNG. CHILDREN 


Are so liable to Croup, 
sudden Colds, and va- 
rious throat troubles 
that no family should 
be without 


AYER’S 


Ns Cherry Pectoral 


It gives instant relief 
effects a perma- 
= nent cure. 

* T have used Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral in my 
family for thirty years 
and have always found 
itthe best remedy for croup, to which com- 

laint my children have been subject.”— 
Papt. U. Carley. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

** Four of my children were taken down at 
one time, the past winter, with influenza; 
but they were soon cured by the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral and Ayer’s Pills.” — 

. Powers, Red Lodge, Montana. 


- Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 











Rev. J.W. Macomber, 
Mahopac. Putnam Co., N Y., 
writes: Dr. Seth Arnold’s Cough 
Killer cured me of 
CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS 
over twenty years ago. I have 
used it with universal success 
in wy family ever since: 5c. 
50c, and $1 per bottle. 
ALL DEALERSSELLIT 















BUY A 


SteelEdge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


BEEBE 
Furnaces and Ranges, 


STABLISHED IN 1840. 
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The New Beebe Hot-air Furnace, strictly first- 
class, Gas Tight. Self-cleanig.—Powerful Heaters 
Is unsurpas: by any furnace made. Has every im- 
provement. Send for price-list. 


116 Beckman Sitect, New York. 


NEW LANDS 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
Railway offers to the SEEKER fora HOME 
the choice from about 2,000,000 acres 
Meadow or Timber 


lands in Minnesota along its line of Rail- 





ef Excellent Grain, 


way. 
Also some rare opportunities for good in- 
vestments in town lots and town sites. 


Full information free upon application to 


J. BOOKWALTER, 
Land Oommissioner, S8t, PAUL, MINN. 


Mention this paper. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO., 
Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 


Church, Chime and School Bells. 














THE 


ISINGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


For Bea of Polish, § ing Labor, Clean 
ess, Durability and Cheapness,U nequalled. 
ORSE FOS.. Proprietors. Canton, Mase 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in- 
comparable, and dissolves perfect- 
ly clear in water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea and keeps in ali climates 
for any length of time. 1 1b. equal 
to 40 lbs. of lean beef. Only sort 

guaranteed genuine 

by Justus von Liebig ° ° 
and bears his signa- 

turein blue, thus: 














HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Union Sauare Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

QORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


TRAVEL. 


HOLY LAND. 


Join Rev. C. F. Thomas’s Excursion. sailing Febru- 
ary 19th by specially chartered Anchor Line steamer 
“Circassia,” by the South Atlantic (best winter 
route) direct into the Mediterranean. Cost of ent re 
trip only $480 and up, including Spain, Italy, Egypt, 
France, England and Scotland. 

Send for descriptive pamphlet to 


HENRY GAZE & SON, 
Tourist Agents, 940 Broadway, N. 
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PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
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POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 
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the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and a pounenens, More economical than the ordi 


MPANY. . Walist. N. Y. 
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For Sale by all Stationers. 





’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 





ALL MODERN HOUSES 


Are now being Shingled, beth Roof and Sides, and Stained with 


Dexter Bros.’ English Shingle Stains, 


=e 2 
Sur, 





DEXTER BROS., Soe 7 





Absolutely an Oil Stain, containing no Benzine, 
Water or Creosote, and will not Wash Off. 


A Package of Stained Boards, with full informa- 
tien, mailed to | to any address c address on application. 


ve that Soft Velvety Effect considered 
so Artistic, and which blends so Har- 
moniously with the Landscape. 


Costs Less and More Durable than Paint. 


ufacturers, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The New York Fashie. 


THE BEST LADIES’ M4, 





af. 





Ivory Soap F Floats. 


CHAS. D. FREDRICKS, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 77O Broadway, 





(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 








The BEST on Wheels. “Handy” Wagons, 


Buggies, Surreys, Spindles, Buekboards, Con- 
cords, Phie tons, © ape Two Wheelers, Road 
Carts,etc, S2-p: me and circular.“ How 


to purchase direct ron —~ the manufacturers,” FRE 


Sx8 Ae USE, N. Y. 
BRADLEY & 68 xe ray St., New York. 
tos Sudbury St. «, Keston. 


Most of he Fashions inthe Baz @ ded sim- 
ult ly in 

NEW YORK AND PA J 
Making it the most cumagiote peri for Dress- 
makers in the world, and the ar Fashion 


most po; 
Magazine for mothers and heads of families. 
NEW WINTER reserer HY FOR LADIES 
D CHILLDR: 

A are... AND novi ‘ARRAY or 
NEW EVENING AND BALL TOILETS. ALS 

COSTUMES AND HOUSE DRESS NEW W 
TER BONNETS AND MODELS OF PARIS HATS. 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER WILL CONTAIN 
A MAGHI FICIENT. CHROMO ine OF 
MEISS onen GREAT PAINTING 
EDLALD: 1807,” 


Representing xapoteon at the zenith of his glory at 
the Battle of Friedland. From the original picture 
now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
for which 866,000 were paid at the famous Stewart 
sale. 





The serial stories in THE NEW YORK FASHION 
BAZAR are the best which can be obtained anywhere. 
In the December number new stories will com- 
menced by 

. E. NORR 


AND BY THE auTmon or‘ ie Ww EDDED WIFE.’ 





In the November number are 
SERIALS BY EDNA LYALL AND W,HEIMBURG, 
SHORT STORIES ar JEANNETTE H, WALWORTH 
AND UTHERS AND 
INTERESTING ARTICLES BY Mrs. N. 8, oC Th 
MARY EB. BRYAN AND MARGARET ABBEY A a 


ARTICLES ON HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
DOMESTIC RECIP UMOROUS PARA- 
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DT EIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York 
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Pamphietfree. Woolrich & Co, 
(on every label), Palmer, Masa 


LeBOSQUET 


TEN 1 T AEATING 


APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive PampLlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St., Boston, 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


8 John 8 ew York, ana 
19 Lake 5 St: Swicago. ~ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

PUMPS, 

Hydraulic Rams, Sevens 
p_ Chain 

ures, Iron outs Yard 

ta, Street Washers 

‘WORKS FOUNDED 10 1832. 


them = the Unf he 
bition at Paris, 
and Vienna, A 






















ROGERS’ 
Groups of Statuary 


An illustrated catalogue of 
Sall the groups, varying in 
price from $5 to $20, can be 
had on application at Mr. 
Rogers’ exhibition room, or 
will be mailed on receipt of 
10 cents. 


JOHN ROGERS, 
14 West 12th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES A. SEWARD & C0, 


FORMERLY 
WARREN WARD & CO., 


FINE 


FURNITURE 


AT LOW PRICES. 


6 and 8 East 20th 
NEW YORK. 


Nis Tee 


& CO. 


WE SOLICIT INSPECTION OF OUR UNEQUAL- 
LED EXHIBIT OF 


OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELS, GRATES, FENDERS, 
AND the TILES. 


Novel and elegant designs at greatly reduced prices. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS. 





Street, 











Foundries and Shops, East 28th and 2th S 
(Only concern in our line having their own deuntetes. ) 


Superior in Finish, Novelty and Durability. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER.” 


Union Square (Old Stand), N. Y. 





Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW note Deeg 
Fine White 


Porcelain 
Fine > French China 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 


-$12 00 


Minne ” foo vie pieces. 2 00 
sce Bet 7 


Richly Decerated China aes ces $10 — 2 00 
Decorated Sane Sets, 10 pieces, $4; P white 300 
—— Sets, aeseas ‘aeaigns.... 12 00 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging “—s etc., 


low 
wLS0 a ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOOD: 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on a 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 


1-17 Cooper Iustitute, New York City. 
Orders row and yw gif on car or steamer free ot 
charge. it on receipt of P. O. M. Order or Dratt. 


wore 


sere poe dhe 


WwW. if yi ik Manutectaves 
[Write plainly.) Dansville, N.Y- 


EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY ! 


These two qualities combined in our 
stock of Fine Clothing for Men and 
Boys. 


-House Jackets, 
Bath Robes, 
Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CoO., |: 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 
STEWART BUILDING. 
CLENWOOD 
Parlor Stoves, RANGES and Furnaces, 





yt Fou Vinters 
oes ined. W r. 
'y. a 

















The Glenwood is the ac- 
knowledged standard; 


thousands have been sold and the demand 
for them is constant, because of their known 
and tried worth. Housekeepers who de- 
sire the Best will find itin the Glenwood. 


DESIGNED AND MADE BY 


WEIR STOVE CO. TAUNTON MASS, 











sre ENGINES 


8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tastrated Pamphiet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty &.. New York 


CHANCE FOR ALL 


ea. 
176, pounds of Fine Tea, either 


ong, Japan, Imperial, 
ee , Youn Hyson 

nglish Breakfast or 
ol 






iz: 
i 
¢ 
= 





lish 
sent by mail 


area. 





‘ow York. 





_mercial Centers 


coals: 






THE DR. J AEGER’s 


SANITARY WOOLEN STS 


827 and 829 Broadway, New ¥¢ 
BRANCH t 199 Broad’y,(W.U, Buil 
HOUSES: ‘ 366 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, ¥, ¥ 
HERMANN a Presiden. 
ARNEST BENGER, ecb 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, 


xe 
















President; 






Note our arede Mark closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


We beg to call attention to our Complete Assortment of 


THE DR. JAEGER 
SANATORY, 
FALL AND WINTER, 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 


Men, Women and Children, 

The genuine sanatory goods are manufactured 
under t om Le of Dr. Jaeger, and sold by the 
above-named Company and their authorized agents 





Sends tor Asi eee} , descripti d 

Cat GUE and ‘Brice Tist free by ne 
Gavuieute Made to Order, a Specialty, 

Mail orders promptly attended to. 

Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System (o., 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


Low Estimates. 
Careful Service. 


. Dodd’s sore AGENCY, 

Reliable Dealing. 265 Wash’a st. DUaUUM 
JOHN RENEHAN, | 
Plumbing ana. V enttlation .. the most Im 

Principles. 183, h St., N.Y, 


fice, 64:2 os oe 29 between Seth and @th 
Streets Re attention in all cases. 


Don’t Breathe Impure Air 


THE BURY WINDOW VENTILATOR 
Admits fresh air without exposure to draught 











fr. CHARLES 











T — 
Ee 
Try it fe ar Office. denny Apr my es oo our bed- 
room,whet burner. 


+ ll i I 
if | | | 








witdow 

During rainor thunder storms one can enjoy the 
air without fear of drenching. 

It is invaluable in the sick roo 

t is serviceable at all seasons. when one cannot 
have windows cpen. 

it is a valuable feeder where there are fire-places 
or other means of ventilation. 

It is exceedingly effective, and by far the simplest, 
best and cheapest ventilator eves — presented to 
the public and is within reach of all 

he most perfect — is attained by equipping 
every window in a roo 

oa for illustrated ciroular. For all orders or cor- 

ndence in regard to agencies or sale 
ris ts, address, 


THEODORE BURY, 


626 — Avenue, Cleveland, Ohie. 


w. OLEY. 27 Kingston St.. Boston, owner 
ot rights i New Engiand. 


— Se 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 









Established 1780 





Wasuing 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Co ounc 
Bluffs and Omaha, connectin bs 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, 

ver, San Francisco, Los ngela 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 

of the Entire 
West and Northwest. Its the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BI BLACK | HILLS 
bles an 


For Tickets, Rates, mae chet, 
information, apply to an. 
the General Passenger agent, Chicago, 


2. P. el a Ne . 
1M WHITMAN,  B.¢. WICEEE, a") a oe 
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